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Preface 





These short studies on the cultural glories of 
India have been the result of researches extending 
over many years. They are written for the general 
reader and some of them were read over in different 
universities and cultural centres of Europe and 
America and a few are based on lectures delivered 
by the author in different places. 

This book will give the intelligent reader a full 
picture of Mother India and a true import of her 
manysided achievements. Those who want to 
learn and master the rich heritage of India should 
read more authoritative books on India. 

This tiny volume will serve its purpose, if it can 
awaken in its readers a sincere love for India, a 
genuine passion for her unique culture and civili¬ 
sation and a desire to know more and more about 
her noble legacy. 


i ,30lh June. 1958 
^ ^Calcutta. 



Matilal Das 




My Mother 


whose infinite love and fond affection 
have been 

the source of profound inspiration 
and 


limitless aspirations. 
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The Soul of India 


To the people of the West, the inhabitants of India are 
altogether incomprcheosible. There is no doubt, on the retne^ 
te back ground, the bond of race and language, but it is loo 
remote and between the two, the Eastern wing and the Western 
wing of the great Caucasian race, there is a wide gulf of 
diflerenoe in out-look and temperaoicnc. 

It would be profitable for foreigners to analyse and unde^ 
stand the national traits of lndia,ror only by lympaihetlc appre¬ 
ciation of others, we can bring about that desired-for goal, the 
federation of the races, in bonds of fellow-feeling and love. 

India is a vast continent. Her snow-clapped mountains, 
her arid deaeru, her verdant plains are the homes of many peo¬ 
ples, many languages and varied cultures. But beliind this 
variety,behind these apparent divergences, there runs an under¬ 
current of Iire4brce, which gives to the Indiao civilizalion, a 
fundamental unity. 

The civilizations of Greece, Rome, Egypt, Assyria and Baby¬ 
lon arc gone. Dead b Greece and dead are her Gods. The 
power of Rome is a chapter of Hbtory. Egypt lives in her 
mummies and pyramids. A«yria and Babylon are forgotten. 
But India lives and there b a wonderful unity, in her 
movement through the centuries of glory smd sorrow. 
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Wbftt U thii power ? What it thii dririag force ? The 
foreigner it anuzed by the divenity of India and laili cbercfore 
to see the coatinutty and unity of Indian culture. India it 
living, and complex and intricate have been her activide* in 
the different aget, but throughout them, her personality hat 
been the tame. 

Thb it enentiaily an attitude towards life. In her forest 
hornet, the teen tried to prove the mysteries of life and solve 
the problems of humanity, ’fbey felt that the path of material 
glory, the path of conquest and achievemcnit lead to evanetccnt 
reiultt. They searched and searched and discovered in 
a flight of inipiraiion, that there it an abiding joy, behind the 
j^enomena of life. The Upaniiada says, “Who would have d^ 
tired for life, if the joy of life did not pervade the whole of in¬ 
finite space?’ Tbit was a discovery, far greaur in import and 
significance, than that of Columbus or any other epoch-making 
diicoverer. 

It explained the highest truths of life. Life it movement 
and progreu, but it remains meaningless, unless it can be co¬ 
ordinated with the larger movement of universal life. This 
larger Life is not a void and is not a mirage but rather its 
rhythm and harmony, gives meaning and purpose to the life 
of the Individual, 

The struggle and strife of life would be unbearable, if a 
greater idea and meaning doa not await its end. Fight is 
life, only when in fighting, we realise the greatness and goodness 
of our inner self. The burden and misery of humanity, when 
plsced on the back ground of a divine mission, does not stagger 
us, but rather gives us courage and vitality to face it bravely. 
Combat with evil is possible, only when we are assured, that 
victory would gain us infinite bliss. 
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Tbe >icadfas( faith in the iraiucendeoial mukc oflife and 
humanity has been alike her power and weakness. It has sav¬ 
ed India from extinction. Her glory is gone, her triumphant 
achievements in arts and era As are little known, her peoples are 
decadent and her culture is on the back ground. But still 
India lives. There is the slir of a new life—>there are signs of a 
returning glory and the hopes are that she would win her 
rightful place in the federattoo of nations. 

This she wiil do, not by aping the west, but by pinning her 
faith on the pristine purity of her ancient culture. The exal¬ 
tation and consecration of spirit is not an abstract theory, but 
had been a concrete reality with India. The supreme truth 
of the ever.progressive humanity lies in a true realisation of this 
ancient message and India must rise up with the ancient faith, 
for the deliverance of the world. But the life of God-conscious. 
ness b not a life of inactivity. It is not a life of inaction and 
idle detachment. India, in her period of glory, when she envh 
saged this truth of abiding reality; did not live a life of dreams. 
Her spiHtuaticy blossomed forth into an energy, that covered 
the many-sided activities oflife. It brought lorth the best of 
literary works, its life-force pulsated in the ancient philosophy 
and inspired the sculpture and architecture of India. It was 
at the biuis of its wonderful sodial structure and in its unique 
solutions of economic problems of the community. It was 
the seciet of her chivalry and heroism. It sustained the 
enduring tdtallcy of her culture and renewed and revived her, 
through the periods of norm and stren. In short, it is the 
pivot upon which her civilization stands, a civilisation that b 
grand in its outlines, unique in its perfection of details and 
immortal in its virility. 

India to-day b shorn of her andent glory. Her culture 
b no longer animated with the ever-fresb viulity of a 
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Ihring organiao. Her culture b no longer in full touch with 
complete Ufe, economic*!, intellectu*!, aeithetic, •ocUl and 
spiritual, so that her lamp of Ufe burns dim in her lone 
cottage. 

But still the lamp bums and we must join the festival of 
world Ulumination, %«th this lamp of our own. There are 
some ibort^bted men in India, who fondly believe that our 
Indian culture is the best in the world and it must remain 
isolated In its pristine purity, out of the polluted touch of 
the world. 

This b a suicidal policy and ihb exclusiveness has been 
the cause of her ruin. The Indian seers faced the problems 
of lif^they arrived at certain solutions and we may be 
justly pwoud for them. But blind faith b blind—it does not 
lead. Our solutions have been different frosn those of Europe. 
But so long India was alive, the truths were learnt afresh 
by fresh experiences and they were adjusted with the times 
and envlronmenu. 

India to-day must foUow thb ancient method. She must 
move with the procession of life she must join hands with 
the peoples of the world and win love and fellowship of others 
by exchange of goodwiU. The day has dawned for universal 
brotherhood. The day has dawned for universal peace and 
joy. It would be by union of different cultures of the past, 
with the feith and knowledge of the living present. India 
must join this federation. She would try, wiih her broad 
outlook and catholicity, for co-ordination of the cultures of 
the world, where each will give to and take from the others. 

But what can India give and what can the world take from 
India f The world needs the spiritual assurance of India 
The theory of uahreruil mechanism, which rationalist thinker* 
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have built upon the general reaulu of the scieneea, cnnnot 
«ati»fy the rcnl and philoaophtcal need* of the aoul. Our 
modern life ia itecped to the core in the ^rit of Inevitable 
rationaltsm. Thi* intenie intellectuaHiro reign* everywhere, 
but ti does not bring the joy that we need'-the harmony 
that can aoothe the »ouL Science is alive, it ettendi its domain 
farther and farther every day and with it rationalism, the 
very soul of science, 'spreads far and wide and capture* 
the hearii of people. 

Modem materialism is crushing humanity. It requires 
renovation by the elTort of a i(riritual renaissance. India 
is able to bring the infiuenre of her age>long spiritual culture 
for this transformation. 

Life is a mystic reality. It develops and unfolds itself, 
when it is linked with the higher spirit oT God. Life 
should be a discipline for divine effusion. This mystic ilium* 
inaiion must penetrate the reality of every'day life. LUe 
should know the harmony which would bring a sense of 
organised unity—the harmony of inner reality, which inspires 
and veriflei. This message of spiritual life—this gospel of 
God-consciousness is India’s own and it is through it and 
through it alone, that mankind at a whole will 6nd the key 
to its re-biith. The weary world is in sore need of this 
magnetism of Indian thought. 

But this mission of India should not be towards emascula¬ 
tion of the world. To India and India alone, has the task 
been entrusted to guard the sacred Are of spirit, from extinc¬ 
tion, during the long night of darkness and materialism. 
India should fulAl her mission now, by spreading the message 
of full life, which blossoms forth out of the deepest spiritual 


roots. 
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In the (Uyi of her glory, her ipiritual force wai beautifully 
wedded to practical totality—and there was a total synthesis 
of all the forces and posribiliiies of life. The world should 
know that India is not the land of mysticism alone—it was 
the home of arts and industries, which are still the wonder of 
the world. Humanity should combine the introvert nature 
of India, with the overflowing vitality of the west and out 
of this fusion, there would come a new fire, which would 
revolutionise the world. 

India may be called the soul of mankind, because in the 
consciousnem of India, the soul represenu the deepest reality, 
lisdia never lives in the moment actuated by primitive im« 
pulses. The outsider therefore feds that there u no joy and 
gaiety among the people. But it is not so. There' is really 
an absence of effusion of the impulsive life, but there is the 
calmnett of an abiding Joy. 

India has been the laboratory of the world in matters of reli* 
gion. Divergent faiths have met on the soils of India and there 
have been experimenu of different religious diKiplines. To 
India, religion has never been a matter of speculation, it has 
been ever a thing of the life. To this laboratory of religious 
experience, humanity must come for light and guidance. 

India does not stand behind the other nations of the world, 
in worldly pomp and glory. She b not rich in material achieve¬ 
ments, but the nation which cares more for things nf the spirit, 
than things of the world, which cares more about spiritual 
seeking than about material gains, ts doing greater work for 
humanity than any other. The fountain source of this spiritual 
realisation U not dry. It springs up even now, here and 
there, in different provinces of India arwl brings forth from time 
to tiiDe,greai stirring sotils, who realise the harmony of the 
unity, that underlies the grandeur of the phenomenal world. 
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The eoul of India live* in her complex culture. Her Upa* 
niibadaa are the highest embodimeoti of pbiloeophtc endeavour. 
There b a beauty and a grandeur all it* own about theae sacred 
writings. The ultimate according to it it the light in which 
all that if perceived is seen but there is no light by means of 
which it ran be seen. 

The moniitic idealism which holds that the abiding goal 
of life it to know the impenaanence and evanescence of all 
else other than Brahma and which asks for the attainment of 
the identity of one's own soul, with the great tool in which all 
else lives and moves and has Us bdng is the wonder of ages. 
Buddhism, with its lofty ethical idealism, has quite a modem 
note. Buddbum, the religion of love, can offer a solace to the 
world that is shivering in the nightmare of war. 

The poems ofKalidasand others are perennial sources of 
delight. Her sculpture and architecture have a compelling 
appeal. Her lifnforce is evident in its manifold variety, in the 
manysided activities of Indian civilisation. 

We are optimiiu. We believe in a great future, for 
humanity. Every action of ours to-day is surely helping to mould 
the nature and destiny of the coming future. We should 
therefore be catholic in outlook and liberal in our view-points. 

A limitfcss contact with dlflerent peoples and nations would 
produce an internationalism of imagination which would bring 
up a humanity richer and broader in intellectual expaiuioa 
and sweeter and nobler in spiritual and moral altaimneois. 
For this cultural renovation of the worid, for (his renewing 
of life, India would contribute perhaps the largest quota. 

The treasure of beauty and spiritual wealth which India 
has been able to prmerve, inq>ite of changes and revolutieas 
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in her life wouJd, when h ii known in their coinpletenea, thaU 
have a winning universal acceptance. 

There can be not the least doubt about the worth and 
value of Indian culture. It p<«eases a wonderful and secret 
power, whkh brought an influx of f«sb energy in each age for 
its unbroken continuity. 

Thu lift^oree it workutg today. Unseen the forces of truth 
and beauty are silenUy awaking in the midst of pessimism and 
darkiMas of the present years. A greater India must rise up with 
its noble hcriuge for the illumination of the world. The long 
night of unrest and unhappiness lia before mankind. India 
must bring spiritual food and must throw wide open the 
gates of love and blits.* 


Thu euaywaa written long before India became free BuT 
what were written then are still true today. The author 
sees no reason for any change of the subject-matter, bo- 
cause of the attainment of Indepcndance by India. 



The Poetry of the Rigveda 


The Rigveda it the eartieit book of humanity. But the 
general approach to tbii monumental book is rather one-sided 
and wrong. Bloomfield to hU book, 'The Religion of the Veda’ 
•ays :-Vcdic literature, in iu lint intention is throughout reli¬ 
gious or it deals with iastitutioBs that have come under the 
eontrol of religion. It includes hymns, prayers and sacred 
formulas, offered by priesu to the gods on behalf of rich lay 
sacrificen ; charms for witeberafe, medidne and other homely 
F»ractices, manipulated by magicians and medical men, in the 
main for the plainer people”, This would give really a very 
inglorious picture to a literature which has been held in the 
very highest esteem by scholan and philosophers of India for 
long centuries. Our task in this brief essay it not to explore 
the religious mystic symbolism of the Vedlc singers, whose 
revelations were the fountain sources of the elevated Upanl- 
shads ; but to discuss the richness smd beauty, the profundity 
and fervour of the Vedic hymns, merely u poems. The stren¬ 
gth of these lyrics and verses arises equally from an inward 
profundity and a rich seniuousnett. A poet is a seer. He 
sees deeper and finds the beauty and truth, which lie hidden 
from ordinary sight. The rhythm, that vibrates around us, 
the sweetness, that pervades the most common-place things of 
Hie are not felt by us, but a poet, with his (kr-aecing vision 
tees into the very life of things and speaks of the joy and de- 
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light be feeb in emotional commumon with the wonderi\il 
worid of mind and matter.' 

But a mystic has a gift rarer even among the poets, who 
nng about life in words of beauty and rhythm. He sees into 
the inmost soul of life and nature, not by aesthetic feelings 
alone, but by developing bit inner consciousness by tome 
mysterious and unseen power. It is difficult to tell much about 
this power, because it is an illumination which can be felt, but 
defies analysts and explanation. The taste of sugar has a special 
quality which can be perceived only by tasting sugar. It is to 
with mystic perception. Unleai vou attune your mind to this 
out-look it it not, possible for you to grasp the mystic idea. It 
is in eaence a training of the heart, by whkh the ultimate 
truths of life, the bask principles of the world flash upon tbe 
pure mind, IQce the sudden flash of the dawn. He feels them 
but it not in a position to make them past the test of reamn 
and logic. 

Mysticism is thus a particular method the search for 
truth by which through intuition and deep visiOD we arrive 
at tbe fundamental truths of life. The Vedic poets are esMnda- 
lly mystics. They have written in an atmosphere, surcharged 
with rites and rituals. Their poetical images, their idioms and 
their form and colour are different and a modern man 
may And itdifBcuItto go below the surface and understand 
the inner meaning and significance conveyed by the poems. 
But it is not an insurmountable difficulty for one who seeks to 
go to the inward deeps of harmony, that is in the Vedic lyrics 
and poems. ' 

We must however bear in mind that the Rigveda is not the 
work of a single poet. It is an anthology of poems and its 
verses are heterogenoiu in character, conuining different 
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•trau of thoughts, though there is ao uoderlyiog unity of 
purpoM and outlook behind them. 

It will not be possible to deal with the varied beauties 
of the hymns. I shall give a few examples only. The follo¬ 
wing is heavenly in its delight, admirable in its loftiness and 
grand in its conception. It is the famous creation hymn, ridt 
and valuable in its texture and idealism. Deep subminion to 
the mystery is felt expanding into prophetic utterance. Crea¬ 
don is best understood by the symbol of negation 

"TTierc was no life then, nor what ii non-bdog. There was 
no atmosphere, nor the sky which is beyond. Wbat covered 
all this y Where was it y Who gave shelter y Did it lie 
in the deep abyu of the waters y 

Neither death was there, nor immortality. Neither the light 
of day was, nor the night. That one breathed by its inirer 
power Without breath, other than it there wau nothing. 

Daricness there was, at 6rst hidden in darkness—it was a sea 
without light. All that was, was covered in a shell. That 
one was bom in the great power of devotional fervour. 

Dcsiie arose in the beginning in that, it was the primal 
teed and germ of spirit. 

The sages searched in their heart and found by wisdom the 
root of beiog in non-betog. 

The ny which was atreiched across—was it below or was it 
above the line that divides the upper and the lower worlds ? 

There were both seed-bearers and there were mighty 
powers. Self-power was below and Will up yonder. 
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Who verily know* »nd who eon proclaim whence it was 
bom and whence come* thi* creation ? The god* came later 
than thii eeation. Who then know* whence It aroee ? 

He, the brd of creation, whether he made it or did not 
make it. wbo»e eye control* this world in the highest heaven, he 
verily know* or perhaps he doe* not. 

There are few poem* in the literature of the world which 
can stand comparison with h for its *uper glory, its mat- 
diction and its philosophic depth. The absolute reali¬ 
ty which is behind the phenomena is beyond all human 
categories. It is only posiible to ipeak and explain reality 
in term* which are vague and unmeaning to the uninitiated, 
but which ha* value to one who know*. The word-mu»ie of 
the poem, its imaginative fervour, its sheer beauty and sweet¬ 
ness is Icat in the translation. The sob and surge of the 
eternal tea, the sound and sight of eternity vreave a charm 
round this poem which is unique in its tone and grandeur. 

For inner light and spiritual discovery, the Prajipati hymn 
k no less imporunt. It it grand and for its elevating tone, it 
outditUDces all rivals in the whole emopast of Vedic literature. 
The accent is one of experience and wisdom. 

The poet is elevated by his unihirking acceptance. He 
elevates our intellectual being. It is at once human, happy 
and powerful. 

•A golden germ arose in the beginning. He was bom, the 
only Lord of creatures. He did establish the earth and the 
firmament. What God shall we adore with our oblation 7 

He gives the vital breach. He gives power and vigour. 
He, whose behests aU gods do acknowledge—the shadow of wh- 
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om is life immortil ss well as death. What God shall we adoie 
with our oblation f 

Who, by his grandeur, has become the sole king of the ntoving 
world t ha» breathes and slumbers. He who controls both two 
footed and four-footed creaturca What God shall we adore 
with our oblation ^ Through whose great might shine the 
snow-clapped tnountains, whose arc, they say, the ocean and 
the heavenly river. Whose arms are these—the directions of 
the space. What God shall %ve worship with our oblation ? 

By him the heavens are strong, by him the earth is stead- 
(ui. He supports the star-lit dome and the realm of light. He 
who mcuura the world of ether in sky. What God shall we 
revere with our oblation f 


Who ■ looked up for help by the trembling heart when 
battle b fought over it between powers of evil and good ; when 
over it the risen sun shines in splendour. What God shall 
we worship vrith our oblation ? 

When the mighty waters came with the universal germ and 
produced fire. From the waters rose the One, tte spirit of the 
gods. What God shall we adore with our oblation j 

Uhis lone grmideur. he surveyed the water, that con- 
tained force and gave birth to sacrifice. He b the God of gods, 
the sole One. What God shall we tvonhip with our oblatwn f 


Let him not harm us-the creator of the earth and the 

tven. Hewho«ipport.the Uw. He who created the eih. 

sky and the moon. What God shaU we worship with our 
iblaiion f 


Prajapaii, thou art the only one and there u no other who 
comprehend, all tboe created beings. Grant us our heart's 
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detirt, when we wonhip thee. Give ui life nnd light, the wcnlth 
of the world nod of the ^irit.'* 

We aie to read the poem with fcvcrcnce and awe. In 
it, we find that Knse of mystery in the mind of mao. which 
brings oUtinate questionings. The mystical and met aphysi* 
cal experience of the poet is felt in iu subtle depth and poign* 
ancy by even the most casual reader. 

Let ut turn from these songs of profound philosophy to some 
simple poems of everyday life, where the poets feel the beauty 
and joy of nature, with love and wonder. The poems on the 
dawn are remarkable for fine imagery and pleasing technique. 
Some of the phrases are atoms of inextinguishable thought and 
no lover of literature fail to be charmed with their colour 
and livelinen. I only select a short poem on the Dawn. It 
is not the best ot' iu kind, but iu brevity only has let me to 
choose it. 

"O thou beautiful dawn, come hither by auspicious 
ways/rom above the golden realm of the bright sky. 

Cmne thou on red steeds come to the house of the 
devotees, who adore you with Soma juice. 

Thy chariot, O lovely dawn, is fair of form and moves 
joyfully. Come thou, daughter of the sky and help men who 
have achieved fame by deeds of glory. 

O thou bright dawn, when thy hour comes, men and 
cattle do stir in joy. 

And from all the quarters flock together the winged 
birds. Thou, when thou comest with thy golden beams, 
fiUest the world with radiance and splendour. 

The sons of Kanva invoke thee, for glory and joy and 
pour forth their fervour in sacred songs. 
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L(ke * child we travel into the fajry-laad with the poet, 
who u not only a poet of imagination but it a poet of inno* 
■cence. Like all fine poetry, it n a bleeied union of image* and 
mufic. We escape from the four walls which confine ui in 
our little rooms and travel forth in a world of beauty and rh> 
ythm. 7'hoee who want to enjoy the superb skill of Vedic 
poets should read the longer poems on the dawn, which reach 
the height of poetical fancy by a cloae realization of the unea¬ 
rthly which it yet earth-twined and remarkably concrete. 

The following hymn on night it equally beautiiul in its 
symbolism and imaginative lensuousneat. 

'■With her shining eyes, the Ooddeu night looks forth 
and moves in many place*. 

The void she the fiU* height and depth—the immortal 
Goddess.Her splendour coven the darknei*. When the comet, 
the places her tiller, the dawn in her place and to the dark- 
nmi imilcs on her. Juit as birds rest on the tree, we tread 
on her pathways. O thou Goddess, give us shelter, thb 
nighu Thoae that live in village rest io homes,’ so do rat 
all that walk and all that fly, including the fUcon, keen for 
hts pray. Keep off the evil wolf and her dame, O thou 
moving night, keep the thief away. Let us have a peac^ 
ful time. She has come near to me, she that decks the 
dark night with richest hua. O thou dawn, cancel darknem 
like debts. 

O loving night, thou child of heaven, this it my’ offering 
to thee, like the land to the conquering hero—accept the 
same.*’ 

The description is vividly realized. The starlit night, the 
faded magic and mime of the incoming dawn and the out-going 
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nightMebtit livingin imag« which are clear aod obvkma 
but none the le« delightful for the »ame. 

The hymn to the fornt i» marvellous for ite grace and 
beauty. The poet »y* 

«0 thou wild fotmt, wild art tbou, pathless thou roameau 
Why dost thou not seek the village. An thou not afraid f 
The bull roars aomewbere, the cricket chirps. Thou lady 
of the forest playest at it were on a harp. The cattle 
grate yonder— there shines what seems to be a dwelling- 
house. 

At eve one bean the rattling sounds of carts. Here one 
his cow—there some one has felled a tree. A dweller 
at eve fancies that a cry sings somewhere. She does not 
stay uoleis one goes with evil intent. One ean have sweet 
fruits and then can rest where be wills. 

O thou lady of the forest, accept my songs—thou sweet 
scented queen, redolent of blam. Thou art the mother of 
fawns. Thou bast a rich store of food, though thou hast 
no tilling.'* 

It is a pure nature-pocro. The bare simplicity of the poem 
u wedded to the immensity of imaginative fervour. The 
appeal to senses of smeel, taste and touch is pre^minendy 
romantic and the poem stands the test of true creative art. 

The hymn to the mother Earth makes us feel that wc are 
looking at our known globe for the first dme, with the wonder 
and joy of the first child on the face of the earth. 
It extendi the boundaries of reality for ut and reveals to us the 
significance and meaning of the known in words of music 
diat are yet true and sincere. 
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“Verily thou, O mother Earth, beareit the burden of mounttim. 
O thou mighty one, thou pourcat forth torrents, who with 
might, quickenest the soil* O thou conqueror with love 
and power, to thee, O wanderer at will, we offer our 
tongs at dawn of day. O thou shining one, thou drivest 
the gathering eloudt like a neighing steed. 

O thou firm one, thou graapett with thy face the lordly tree 
of forest, when from the lightning of thy cloud, the rains 
from the sky come down”. 

The naturalistic impressionism of the poem k interwoven 
with human emotions. The mtal energy finds toft and lucid 
expression even in its brevity. 

There are tome balladi in the Rigveda, which cannot but 
fascinate even the most acute critics. Rich and sensuous, they 
inspire us svith their beautiful itrengih, their tene and tense 
dialogues and their overwhelmii^ human sympathy. 

In the ballad of Yama and Yami, we find the earliest refe* 
rence to erotic sentiments. But the sex-appeal and its ardent 
support by Yami does not cloud the mind of Yama. He 
concludes with a pious rebuke, which k eharactetUtie of the 
Indian ideal of asceticism and renunciation. 

"Embrace another, Ysuni, let another enfold thee, just as 
wood-bine clings round the tree. 

Win thou hk heart and let him win thy love. He shall have 
thus with thee, the most perfect union.*' 

I shall conclude with the* last hymn of the Rigveda, which- b a 
clarion call to universal unity and shall have in thcK days 
of world-planning and interaationalkiD, universal appeal. 

—2 
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«0 tbcw mighty univertal energy, bringe»t up the sumuoi 
bonum of our deiirei, k>ve, wUl end po-^er. Bring u» life 
end light, M thou »ri enkindled in every houee, for the 
Micrifice thAt goes on dafly. 

Ut ttt asicmble together, »pe*k together, let ui have one 
mind jmt « the mighty force* of nature move and act in 
law. 

Let our goal be common, common the parliament, common 
be our desirei, to would our effort* be joint. 

A common ideal b before ui aU for our acceptance and let 
ut fulfil it with common sacrifice. 

Let our retolve be one and let our hearti be together. Let 
u* bring happineat and joy by uniting our thoughU and deed*. 
The Rigvedic poetry bai a reserve of power and a depth of 
poetic radiance whkh being inward, penetrate to the dynamic 
centre of life. Picturesque many of them are, some are wild 
and uncouth, but there U something organic in the spirit 
and atmostphere of the poems which give a perfect poiie and 
a noble serenity to them. 

There are cndl«* repetitions and they may tire many but 
thiiisineviubk, ifwebearln mind the back ground of the 
poems. 

There is a blesKd sanctity enekmng all the poems. Our 
attention is drawn to the vast cosmic whole and it is idle to 
criticise them from our modem stand-point. We should, on the 
other hand, try to understand them with deep humility and in 
to attain the cosmic receptivity, needed for the realisation 
of their import, we must try to revive those days of pastionaie 
devotion and wonder. 
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The images and the tymbob of the Vedk hymns are tymbob 
of far-ofT days but they are full of ever-widening sente and 
harmony. 

The Vedic hymm have a white puiiiy round about them. 
They spring forth with a niperb ease from the heart of 
the myttk hard. The diction b sometimes arcbaie, the meanings 
are at places obscure, but there b always the joy of creative 
urge in all of them. 

Tliere b a vigour, a dynamic force and a buoyant optimism in 
all through them. They are the expressions of men to whom 
life was bright and joyous, who loved life in its fullness. Morbid 
pessimism is conspicuous by its absence. 

Modem man may not enter into the keen religious fervency 
that projecu itself into the composition of the poems, but there 
b no obstacle to the sincere lover of poetry to enjoy the 
buroing sincerity of the uturance, to ^preciate the splendour 
and profoundly penetrating insight of the mighty tiogers and 
to revel in the grand festivity of supreme art-forms. Thom 
who are bold and would come forward, would find, after a 
study of the poems, that these hymns hsve forced their intuition 
Into a newer world of beauty and joy, and have enabled them 
to help into the realms of the infinite and eternal. 



The Vedic Ideal of Progress 


Theiniwr q««t of India hw been the quest of religion. 
But it may be said that the Vedas contain the quintesaence of 
the Aryan se^arch after the spirit. They are the earliest 
records of humanity and all over India, they are venerated u 
revealed knowledge. They are the intuitive spiritual expen- 
encet of the Ruhis, who are caUed seen, because they saw 
visions of spiritual things, as h were with their naked eyes. But 
many a scholar, ^ially the Western savants, have led many 
people to believe that the Vedic attitude towards life is not an 
affirmative attitude, but b rather the negative attitude of the 
individual to the world. 

According to this wrong conception, our religioo it the 
religion of cscapbm. We are afraid of this world. According 
to thb negative philosophy of the Vedic relit^n,we believe that 
the existence-of the material world b unreal, deceptive and 
transitory, and thb hu produced in us an other-worldhness, 
which has stopped the wheel of progress in India. 

Progress b the key-note of modem civilbation. Lord 
Halden has said that perfection b unattainable by mankind. 
Our goal b a never-ceasing pursuit, and we achieve the end 
of otxr quot not in attainment but it b being achieved in every 
moosent of movement. Life b thus a contintious sp^, a 
never-ceasing movement. Just as the Sun on the horixon 
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recedes at greater dUtancc a* toon at we approach it, timilary 
our ideal of perfection inovci further and further from ut, ai 
we try to realite and reach it. The ideal of human life, 
therefore, it not in a life of perfection but in a life of purtult, in 
which perfection is being attained each moment, ai we move 
on. One cannot but feel a great wonder, when one delve* 
rightly into the myilcrie* of the Vcdic lore, one find* that though 
preached nearly 6000 year* ago, the Vedic seers were lovers of 
life and progress. The Vedic thought, when appreciated rij^tUy, 
would look very modern to any ardent seeker. 

The Vedic seen had a dynamic conception of life. Our 
adventurous forefathen did not look upon the life of the world 
at a life of dust, a life of sin and diigrace. That mean and 
narrow conception of renunciation which was once highly 
lauded as the highest attainment in human life was never 
glorified in the Vedic age. This forerunner of Indian culture 
did not want to die in this world of beauty and sweetness. 
They wanted to live more than hundred autumns, enjoying the 
fragrance and joys of the earth. This devotion to the mother- 

Earth, thb natural love for the worries and cares of life, this 

id i-*l of enjoyment in work and play, this was really the Vedw 
outlook. I want to call tbb spirit of life for life, as the Vedic 
ideal of progress, and I would illwirate the same by reference 
to the Vedic hymns. 

In the Rigveda, we find Rishi VaiUtha praying to 
God—*w« would look upon the Sun, bright in iu lustre 
awakening every day before ui in its ordained path. The eye 
of the firmament would live. We would sec a hundred autumns 
and we would live a hundred automns. This joyous hymn 
of Vasistha was expanded in the Yajurveda and we find 
there the Rishi praying in the following way :-«YoDder » tte 
bright Sun, the Sun that rises in front, for the good of the worid. 
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We would live e hundred autumns, we would see a hundred 
autumns. But thU would not be a life of inactivity and sloth. 
We would listen to great truths for these butwlred autumns. We 
would speak the great things for these hundred autnmns. We 
would not be lowly j but we would develop daily in the wealth 
of life and bibs, not only for a hundred autumns but for more 
than that. This prayer is not for a mere long life. The life that 
was demanded by the seen was a life of perfection that 
would grow daily in thoughtt and Ideals and that would eiyoy 
truth, beauty and goodness In its daily movement. 

This prayer was further developed in the Atharvaveda, 
where the sages pray,“Lel us look into the beauty of a hundred 
autumns. Let us live gaily for a hundred autumns. Let us know 
for a hundred autumns and let us increase and develop for a 
hundred autumns. We must attain new things every day. We 
must be for a hundred autumns and we must grow for a 
hundred autumns, nay for more than a hundred autumns. “One 
can compare these bcauUful hymns for a long and growing life, 
with the uttennoes of our modem Poet Rabindranath, who 
alto has written that he docs not want salvation by renuncia¬ 
tion. He wanu to see good in all the activities of this world. 

This love for sweetness and culture is also to be found in 
many other beautiftU lyrics. I would only quote two fine 
lyrics by a sage Gotama Rahugana. In one he prays j- 

“Let the wind waft sweetness. Let the rivers sprinkle sweet- 
nett, Let the vegetables be full of honey. Let our nighu 
be nights of joys. Let our days be days of happiness. Let 
even the common dust beneath our feet, be full of honey 
and joy and let the great firmament produce veneration 
and joy intis. Let the trees be full of hooey. Let the Sun 
•pread sweetness all around and let the directions be full of 
honey”. 
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In Another hymn be pray»... 

«We would U*ien to what b good and what it tweet with OM 
can. We would tee what it juil and pure and with bodtet 
made strong by exercitc and wonhippiog gods, we would 
live a life whkh it dedicated to the cause of divine roanifes 
talion.” 


But let moot think for a moment that the Rithbwere 
oblivious to the wotries and cares of life. They knew that life 
b full of struggles and therefore atked all men to be brave and 
eourageout. They prayed for strength and valour for the God 
they worshipped wai a God who gave strength. In a hymn 
the prayer runs : 

“Oh I Ye God, thou art full of light j so let me have light. 
Thou art full of stienglh ; so let me have strength. Thou art 
full of valour j so let me have valour. Thou art full of force ; so 
let roc have force. Thou puniaheth wrong doing ; to let me also 
have courage to put a stop to the wrongs of life. Thou art 
patience and let nte have patience.’* 

In another hymn, which it to be found both in the Yajurveda 
and in the Atharvaveda, though le a slightly different form U 
b said that the stream of life Bows on. Thb river of life b fuU 
of pebbles. You mutt therefore try to struggle hard. Sund 
up with erect heads and cross the difficult river. Leav e bAind 
those who annoy thee in thy journey. Leave behind them 
who arc your enemies, who put obstacles in your way and 
crossing the river meet with them who are thy friends. 


It would, perhaps, not be out of place to mention here that 
be mentality of defeatbm, which in the name of 
vai proclaimed later on. was never the mesugeof the Vedw 
leers. They asked us to fight and win the batUfc We are to 
defeat the forces of ignorance, the powers of evil and by tu 
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constant ftrugglc we are to attain the diiHnity, that is our 
birthright. There is neither any mystery, nor any hidden troth 
behind this simple and transparent conception of the Vedic life 
of journey. Rishi Aireya prayed • 

"Let Mitra and Varona give me hapinncss ■, let the Goddess 
Revati give me joy and contentment. Let also Indra and 
Agni bring peace and prosperity to me and let also Aditi do the 
same. Like the Sun and the Moon, we would follow in the 
foouteps of the right path. We would be friendly with men, 
those who come again and again, those who do not hurt us, 
those who know us and love us with warmth and affection.*' 

The Vedic philosophy affirms the onenen, that is hidden 
behind the diversiiies of the world. It also preaches the iden¬ 
tity oflife, nature and the world. This Adwaita theory is not 
a negative cult and with this high mission, we sec in the Isho- 
ponished that whatever there it, changes in this epltemeral- 
world—all that should be enveloped by the Lord. This express¬ 
es the tummum bonum of human wisdom. But this feeling of 
unity, ihistpritual oneness of existence, the divinity of all 
things is not easily attainable. A strict life of discipline 
ii necessary for the same. A life of consunt activity which 
lead, men to devote themselves and to wish to contribute to' 
the well-being of the society is rooted in this belief. I shall 
not today speak of that discipline. I shall not dilate on the 
various paths of self-realisation. I would only dwelt on one 
aspect of Vedic culture, vix., the aspect which asked its foUowen 
not to live a static life but to live a dynamic life of action and 
movement In the Aitareya Brahmana, we get a story how a 
king, Harischanda by name, had no son. On the advice of 
Riibi Norada, be worshipped Varunm and got a son on condi¬ 
tion that be would sacrifice the son to the deity. Varuna came 
to dr mT«<i the ton when be was some months old. But the 
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king WM unwilling to give him then and in chii way levcral 
demands were refuted. Later on when the boy grew up and 
became strong, he did not listen to his father’s request for 
becoming a sacrifice to the gods and he went away to the 
foresL In the forest he heard about a very serious disease 
inflicted on his father by the enraged Varuna. Thereupon 
Rohtu determined to come up to hh father. But on lus way 
Indra stopped and resisted him from going to him saying "Oh 
thou Rohita, listen to this truth- Verily I tell unto thee that 
victory and glory is to him who is tired with his various 
activities.’* If a man keeps at home, be becomes a sinful man. 
God is the friend of the traveller. So, go forward, ao go 
forward”. RohiU went back and after an year again was 
going home, when Indra intervened and in this way Indra 
inculcated the message of progresa to Rohita. Indra said, 
“One who walks on the path, his legs are strengthened and 
his noble and generous heart wins the fruiu of greatness. All 
his sins fly away and work makes him happy and free. So go 
forward, go forward. The luck of one who siu idle, remains 
idle. HU luck moves too, who himself moves. So goon, 
go on. Kali is lo be found where a man lies in idleness. 
Dwapar is to be found with him who is on the point of 
movement. He who actually moves, lives In the Treta and he 
who U moving on, lives in die Saiya Yuga. So go on. go on. 
He that moves, drink# the divine honey. He cats the sweet 
figs on his adventurous way. Look upon the bright son. He 
never sleeps. Follow in his foouteps and walk on and move 

on. This idea of sleepless activity was the Vedk ideal A life 

of contemplation was not the true religious life. A man muK 
go forward. A man must fight within the dust and dirt of 
this earth and thereby win freedom, joy and glory. 

Now that India is free, we want that there should be 
advancement and progress in every walk of Hfc. We should 
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attaia new and glorioua thingi, but nothing can be done here 
in this earth without worki and »crifice. Our young men 
ihould gird up their loina and begin doing work in right ear- 
neat. But one cannot but regret to aee that thia eplrit of 
acdvity ia not our national characteriatic. We are idlers and 
want to win things by eaay methods. But no great thing ia to 
be gained except without Sadhana, Tapaahya and devotion. 
And we muat pray with our forefathcra to the univeraal God 
Agni—“Oh thou luminous fire, the smoke of sin docs not 
besmear you. You are always wakefiil and you have no dream 
and no sleep. You are on constant move. Oh, thou glorious 
Ood, you are working without atop. You are not broken by 
the waves of sorrow and sufferings. You arc not tired of work 
and movement. Give us that power and action. Give us 
that speed and movement. Protect us and give us prosperity." 
This is what has been called by the sages of the old—the path 
of God, Devayana. 

I would call upon all the young men of India, to forget 
their sloth and idleness and to become sleepless in their activi¬ 
ties. India is poor in many respecu. We want improvements 
in the different walks of life. It is not poaible without men of 
character and without men of action and our Vedic forefathers 
asked us to be constantly active, active in days and active in 
nights and by thia constant and continuous action we are to 
bring glory lo the family to which we are born, glory to the 
country in which we are bom and glory to that famous land 
of India, whoee cultural heritage is our patrimony. 

I would conclude this brief speech of mine with one more 

hymn. I would quote this superb lyric for your constant 

meditation and for your daily application in life. The Rishi 

pray»_‘H3h thou God, give tight to ray eyes, but not only to 
the eyes, give tight and vision to all my limbs so that I may 
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Me the immetwUy end the glory of ihU world, fully m well 
M Mpwately, together on fynthetSi and apart on analyaia. 
What a glorious prayer. Our seen want us to go forward in 
life with a very wakeful soul. We are to see into the depths of 
everything and we are to see the joy. the beauty, the fragrance, 
the light and sweetnos of the world with aU our limbs. A bright 
future is ahead of us. If you can undersund the true signi¬ 
ficance of this message of lift, this dynamic conception of 
religion and philomphy, I am sure our dreams would not be 
false, our hopes would not be stifled. India would surely 
grow up and progress forward and would wke its rightful place 
in the federation of the world. This lodU can alone 
do by following the ancient ideal of progress, the ancient ideal 
of life and activity, and the ancient message of work and action. 


The Message of the Vedas 


We are paising through a erkical phase of humao 
-eivilliatioD. There is no peace and there is no joy. Life 
b full of problems. The world is in chaoi. There must be 
lomelhing wrong—radically wrong in the vrorld-affairt. Our 
politics, economics, industry and science are rich with 
wonderful achievements no doubt, but still there b no harmony 
and beauty in life, there b no hope and light in human 
aaivitiet and (here b no symmetry and sweetness in our 
daily experiences. All the world over, men of character and 
feeling are endeavouring to get rid of the present chaos so 
that humanity may be saved, so that (he paths for a richer 
and nobler life may be opened for the entire mankind. 

In the darkness and chaos, free India can send her message 
of the spiritual life for the accepunce of the torTOw.strickeo 
world. The Vedas are the immortal sources of our inspira* 
tion and culture and we must look towards the insfured Rbhb 
for our guidance and light. 

We must find Grom their treasure-house, a new art of life 
which will lettore to the bewildered individual of our age hb 
integrity and his wholeness. The life of the individual has 
its true meaning and significance only when it can aid in 
making the life of every living being nobler and more 
beautiful. In thb task, the Vedic culture will be of very great 
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help to the men of cnterprue and idealUm, who aepire to- 
build a richer, a better and a nobler world. The Vedic 
Rbhtt laid great *trc»* on tacrifice. The life of the Individual 
must be a life of sacrifice from his birth to his death. What 
it the inner meaning of this sacrifice ? 

The keynote of sacrifice lies in service. The great God 
sacrificed Himself in order to produce «h*s world and the 
world is daily fustained by His tacrifice. The cycle of hfe 
cannot go on, uolea there be mutual «rvice and co-operation. 


We Should realise that the whole of our life b bound with 
the exbtence of other human beings. We take food that others 
have grown, wear clothes that others have woven, live in houses 
that others have constructed. We are what we arc, not because 
of our individualiiy, but‘rather as memben of the great human 
«>ciety. Hence we should live so that our feellogi, thoughtt 
and actions are directed towards the go od of our feUow-belngs. 
The Vedic conception of sacrifice develops this eeoual idea 
that true Ufe b »J«elhing entirely different from the numerow 
•elfish activities in which we are daily engaged, t^t we should 

not immerse ourselves merely in efforts. thatsatWyo^ greed 

cause of God. wherein we should find a harmonious and 
complete extension of the Self. 

Th. pr»nt .ytem b b.d, b«.u« tl.«. b ™ 

giriag .ad t.ki-'g' d...d.»ec b da. «> d.. 
dav2p«..at of i»da.t.y..d m«hio.ry 

back ofthe health of the community, for the ma P ty 
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of the individual, for raUlog the tundard of life, a planned 
idieme of production and dUtribution ii necessary. 

But to do thir, a new outlook i» necessary, and the into* 
lerable hardships of unequal distribution of property can be 
mitigated, if people develop the social conscience which 
directs them not to live for themselves alone, but to live for 
the commuoity and the world. The White Yajurveda 
is a book of rituals. After describing the method* 
of the different lacriSces it ends with an Upanishad which is 
known as the Isha Upanishad. It begins thus j— 

"Envelope everything in this world with the joy of God. 
Live by sacifice, eat alter giving others and do not covet.” 

This Is a mantra, pr^nant with suggestivenett and thoughts. 
The conception of Godhead in India Is very high. Sotyom 
jMitcm Anontffm Srohmo. God is truth, God is wisdom, God 
is infinite. Santam, Stvam Adwaitam. There is the highest 
peace in God, there is the highest good io God and there is 
the supreme unity of all things in God. The aspirant after 
spiritual life must therefore not lead a life of passive con* 
lemplation away from the battle-field of life, but he must act 
and act in the living presence of the Eternal Soul, by dedicat¬ 
ing all he does to the Eternal Being. This dedicated life 
it a life of service to all sentient beings and sacrifice is nothing 
but the dedicatioo. In the Yajurveda, there is a sacrifice 
which is known at "Sarva raedha^yajna.” It is a sacrifice for 
this wdNbdng and prosperity of all. Let me quote a few 
the beautiful mantras which will give the readers an idea 
the noble conceptions that lie behind sacrifice. This sacrifice 
for universal success was performed last of all and the aacrifioer 
used to leave his home and retire to the wiJdemea for the 
rest of life after performance of this noble sacrifice. 


8, a, 
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'**Oh Saviur, thou *rt loved by all men. Do come to 
our anembly to gladden all our people. We offer 
thee our heart-felt devotion through lively hymna 
and tacred food. Thou art youthful and may our 
tonga make thee bright and brilliant to that thou 
wouldu illumine the men of the world. Y. 33-34. 

• • • • 

*'Oh Savitar I thou art the first of the holy Oedt. Thou 
lendnt them the noblest gift of ImmoraUiy. 
Thereafter thou givest the ume to men and thus 
conferest existence of mankind—thou opcneat life 
succeeding life Y. 33«S4. 

We must pray with the Vcdic teers for universal lucceii 
and prosperity. Inspired with that intoxicated joy and amuse* 
ment at the beauty sutd grandeur of this world, which made 
them ask for a life of hundred autumns, we must crave with 
them for a life of joy from whieli activity draws its spiritual 
We must ask for a life in which we can engage 
ourselves In actions and deeds and in thoughts and feelings 
which elevate us ftom the realm of the desire to the realm 
of service. But this life of service and renunciation is no idle 
life of escape from the concrete realities of the workl. While 
saying with the Buddha, “Let all the sins of the world fall 
on me and the world be saved,” we must acclaim with glory 
our life in this world. Life is sacred. It is the supreme 
value to which all other values are subordinate. 

We must sing with Sudas 

“O Indra, we seek thy frienship—thy close intimacy. Lead 
us by the path of Truth and Virtue. We take shelter b thee. 
Free us from all grief and pab by the powers of the Holy 
Law. Bend the bows of ©then so that we may be victorious. 
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Teach ui that secret by which we may drink the milk of 
Mother Earth in thouaand atreanu, Lead ua to the exhaua- 
tlen udder of the great cow, for thou givest all that the 
devotees seek for.” R. 10-133. 

This and other passages in the hymns show conclusively 
that the Vedic seers did not despise this world. They loved 
Ufe in iu intensity aud did not turn their attention away frra 
it. Life is a blessing and we can make it happy by livmg 
in tunc with the Infinite. This complete spiritualisation of 
Ufe radiates happiness all around, but it also elevates human 
life in its daily routine to the plane of an an. The Vedic 
philosophy is, therefore nowhere a philotphy of asceticism. 
It preaches a new cult of action and devotion which exalts all 
the energies of the individuals. Life is not a bed of roses, 
obsucles and difficulties do come bur, if rightly approached, 
they become a valuable source of health and strengh to any 
individual or to any society. India has survived through her 
dark days by remaining faithful to her moral and spiritual- 
traditions treasured in the Veda. India has overcome the 
heavy storms that have broken, by her spiritual fervour. Novr 
that there ilthc dawn of a new life in India, We mutt pray 
for energy and vigour, joy and brightness, light and happi¬ 
ness. just as the Vedic sages did. In the service of life, we 
must, bring in beauty and grace. 

Vasittha is a well-ktwwn leer. His songs would inspire us 
with new faith and new strengh. He siogt 

”0, Indra, O Varuna, grant us wealth and happinen 
that knows no bounds—give goodness for the life of service 
and sacrifice. Make our people and family strong and noble. 
May we conquer our foes who are evilspirited so that we can 
be steadfast in performing rites and rituals.** 
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“He know* no fcnr, hn* no trouble, geu no miarortune and 
fecU no woe, whom you, Indra.Vanin* grace with your favour. 
He fuRers no ii^jury frooj any mortal mao, in whose •acri- 
fice you do vmt and enjoy. Come to u*, benign godi, 
with your divine light and grace. Listen to our songs and 
6 nd favour with our hymns. We seek for your friendship, for 
your communion and favouring grace 5 you are the heroes 
of the people, be our ebampsons in our weary battles. Be our 
strength and fortification, when different people seek for your 
favour. We invoke you for sons and progeny. May Indra, 
Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman vouchsafe us great glory. Let 
our achievements be noble and far^preading. Give us shelter. 
We bow down to the heavenly light of Adiii, the Infinite, 
who is the keeper of Law. We ring hymns in praise of 
Savitar, the great Ood.’* R, 7-82. 

Let India in her new freedom seek for that glory, that 
widens from day to day and attains to the lofiiest possibil^ 
ties of human endeavour*. 

The Vedic culture is a cult of Truth, Beauty and Sweet- 
neu. In a serene moment of our life, we feel a turtnge awe 
and delight, which come out of the Divine and invade the 
life of the soul. This realUation, if it comes, inspires and 
moulds every detail of our life. 

We must revive this lost love of our fore-fathers. The 
essence of that culture is based on courage and faith. We 
must have the plentitude of life wliich would esublish us at a 
new vlul level from which we would go forward and forward 
with ewr newer aspirations. Life can never be perfect here 
on this side of the grave—but we can still make life sublime 
by our constant search for Truth, Beauty and Goodness. In 
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th.( holy qaert, nobody Ihould be left behind. There ihonld 

be no boUiioo, no barrier nnd no privUega. Ourt u the 
fir*t age in hirtory. when friendly and undentandmg inter- 
coorw between the different racei of the world ha* bwome 
a reality. We should no longer live in fear or hatred of one 
another. We should call the people* of the world to the great 
Fativity of Human Unity in the word* of Rishi Sanbanana:— 


•‘Aswmble together, *peak togeiha, let your mind* 
and heart* be one. Let your idea* be the same. 
Common the aiaembly, common the purpow: atvd 
raolve, *o that you may all happily agree and proeper.” 
R. 10-191 


It b a pleasure to note that tlx ihoiuand year* back, a 
Vedic bard had the valuable conception of human unity and 
purpoM. Modern world need* peace and international amity, 
aothat there would be opportunity all over the globe for 
mankind to develop their creative energie*. Nationali*ro mu« 
go. InternaiionalUm must be the creed and religion of all 
intellectuals. 

We conclude with the Vedic prayer for Peace and Bleming*. 
•‘Let the wind blow tweet, the river* pour forth sweetne**. 
Ut us Uve in the path of Right and Law. Let the planu 
be sweet for u*. Sweet be the nightt and iweet the dawns. 
Sweet be the dust that flow* over the earth. Sweet be 
our father Heaven to us. Sweet be the lordly trees of the 
forest. Sweet be the bright *un and sweet be our milch- 
cow*.” 

Let (weetneu and plentitude come on earth and let there 
be never-ending happinc** in fullneas of life out of our homage 
to the Veda*. 



The Vedic View of Future Life 


Deitb il »grcftt riddle. It maket ui paiue and think. 
It ia the mother of philoaophy and the cwiginator of religion. 

It if a myiiery that eoncerna each and every one of tu, 
but the folutton of the riddle if not yet in tight. Man hu 
made wonderful progrm in artf and Kiencea and he if proud 
-of hif power and achievenienu. But at the poet tayt—‘'the 
paths of glory lead but to the grave" and death remaint itill 
terrible and awful. 

There b a beautiful legend in the life of Buddha. Once 
Malukyaputta went to Qauuma and taid "Lord I tell me 
whether he^ who whould attain Buddhahood would have 
rebirth f" llte great teacher laughed hit beautiful laugh and 
replied—"Come Malukyaputta, be my dcmiple. I shall inftrwct 
thee into the myilerlea of eternity." But he was not to be 
put off with fuch an answer and he added—"But you have 
1104 answered me." Buddha rejoined—*‘Do not worry over 
such questions. If a man is hit by a pobonous arrow and if 
he tells to the physician, I would not allow you to apply 
medicine, unless I know the man who hit me. Whether be b 
a Brahmin, a Kihatriya, or a Sudra, imagine what hb fate 
* would be. Such too b the fate of one, who does not hanker 

^ after truth and religious life, simply because he does not know 

I what would happen on the other side of death. Malukya- 
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puu*. I tell the* verily; lei the truth which h« not 
revealed as yet remain hidden, know the truth that I have 
found.*’ 


TbU is perhaps the last anwer on this knotty problem but 
intpite of this warning against speculation, about the hfe 
beyond the question has attracted the devotion of man ever 
since the dawn of humanity. It is the forbidden fruit, but U 
still tempts each and every son of Adam. 


The Vedas are the earliest records of humanity. They are 
looked upon as revealed knowledge by the Hindus. They 
are full of the intuitive spiritual, eaperlcnces of the mighty 
KCTS, who delved deep and penetrated with an inner light into 
the mysteries of life and death. It U therefore both Interes- 
ting and instructive to learn what the Vedas have to say on 
this most vexed question. 


It is a real pleasure to find that the Vedic seers were not 
afraid of death. They were keen lovers of life and thought 
that the other world was also full of life. There u an atmosphere 
of joy and vigour io the Vedic Samhitas which cannot but 
impreM even the roost casual readers. The prayer for a century 
of life is very very common, It shows unroiitskably that the 
Vedic seers were keen lovers of this world and took delight 
in life and in its activity. The emasculaUng pessimism which 
pervades the later Uieraiure, is conspicuous by its absence 
in the Vedas. 

The fondamentalidea that they gathered is that wc are 
not mortal beings. There Is some thing in us which U unborn 
and indestructible and persists through all eternity. The 
Vedic sages determined the reality beyond the appearances 
of the physical world by an intuitive insight and their concep¬ 
tion U therefore aglow with the immediate awareness of truth. 
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The Vedic view of creation would give u* the truth that 
things that are, are from eternity and out of nothing comes 
nothing. The beautiful Nasadiya hymn ii unique in its lofty 
idealism and the most convincing in its advanced logical 
theory. It runs as follows:— 

‘‘There was then neither existence nor non-existence, 
there was no air nor the sky which b beyond. What covered ? 
Where was it and in whose shelter | Was it water the pro¬ 
found abyss f 

Death was not there, nor immortality. There was no 
distinction between night and day. That one, breathed by 
itaelf without breath ; other than it, there was nothing 
beyond. 

Darkness there was enveloped in darknea, in the begining 
all this was a sea without light—the germ that lay covered 
by the husk—that one was bom by the power of Upas. 

Desire first rose in him, in whom was the primal germ 
of mind and which seen having searched in their heart, 
found by wisdom to be the bond, that connects entity with 
non-entity. 

Thb ray which was stretched accross, was it below or was 
it above f There were leed bearen (Ratodba)—there were 
powers ; Self-power below and Will above. 

Who knows—who can declare from whence was bom ibb 
creator. The gods came later than thb creation, who knows 
whence it arose. He, from whom thu creation arose, whether 
be made it or not, the highest seer in the highest heaven, be 
forsooth knows or does even he not know j'* 
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In-comprebcntible ii the myitery of creation but 
the conviction of the cage ii that it is the manifestation 
of the One, whether we call it Hi* maya 
with the Vedantittt or His IjJa with the Vaishnavas- 
The desire of the One is the creative life>force of the 
wonderful variety that we see all around. In this hymn is 
latent all the subsequent conceptions of the identity between 
the hutnaD.«oul and the God>MuL 

It does not mean as some suggest that being grew out of 
non'beiDg. The hymn clearly says that the inexpressible first 
condition is beyond both being and non-being. 

But this pbiloaophical conception of evolution from the 
unmanifest is a later development. The alternate play of day 
and night was the most striking phenomenon of nature that 
stirred their poetic souls. They believed therefore that life 
and death are also pairs in the eternal cycle. Just as plants, 
so being follows non-being and non-being follows being. 
This is the Vedic conception of Pralaya—the eternal evolu¬ 
tion and involution of things. 

The graphic description of funeral ceremony that we find 
in the tenth mandala of the Rigveda gives us an insight into 
the inmost feelings of these optimistie singers. 

On the death of a man, his dead body was laid on the 
ground on a consecrated spot. The priest placed a atone in 
the middle of the elrde, made by the friends round the dead 
body, and then ipoko-^Divided are the dead from the living. 
Propitious were our ofleringa to-day and we shall hence depart 
to dance and to be merry, for still is the life our own.*' 

This joyful love of life is no disrespect to the departed louL 
This indicates rather the vivacity and hopefulness of our Vedic 
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rore-fathcr^-who did not look upon thk world at an idle 
dream, but wanted to tay in the words of the Isha Upanishad 
"Ooing verily works in thU world, one should wish to live a 
hundred years*. Pull acceptance of the term of physieallife, 
in duties and works, was the noble ideal of life. 

They beltved that the deceased go to the abode of the 
loving ruler Yaina, to live in joy and peace with the anctenC 
fathers of the race and to feast and regale there with the gods. 
One of the hymns uttered dur ing cremation say»-~**Go hence, 
withdraw, depart from hence. The Piiris have already 
prepared for him a place of bliss, Yama holds ready for him 
an abode of rest, where blessings flow as rivers night and day.* 

Yama was not as yet the terrible king of death. He was 
the flnt mortal to depart from this world. Id an exquisite 
hymn to Yama we get a fine description of the kingdom of 
Yama. (ix IIS) 

"Where there is eternal light, in the world where the 
heaven is piadd, in that immortal, unperishable world, trans* 
port me. 

Where the son of Vivasw at reigns as king, where there is 
the gate of heaven, where these mighty waters stream, there 
aufler me to dwell immortal. Where we may wonder at will, 
where the third heaven of heavens is, trhere there are worlds 
radiant in the light, there make me immortal. 

Where there is lon^ng as well as the consummation of all 
desires, where the other side of the sun is sees, where there is 
refreshment and satiety, there make me immortal. 

Where there is blits and delight, where joy beyond joy 
dwells, where the dsrire of our desires is attained, there make 
me immortal.*’ 
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In thne five Riks, lung by the Mge Kasyepa, we get that 
the life after U a bleaed <ute af bappineti, life and satiety. 

Hence there !* noihJog to lament, nothing to make us 
melancholy over death. The Vedic poets knew that all of 
man it not mortal. The fire cannot bum the unborn part in 
man. 

Addressing the fire on the funeral pyres the priest chanted, 
“The mortal part of this one is thine, O Agoi kindle them 
with thy heat Consume them with thy flames. But convey 
the man's unborn part assuming thy most auspicious forms to 
the abode of the righieout.*' 

The Vedic people belivcd that fire was the messenger of 
the gods and he carried the things offered in sacrifices to the 
gods. It was likewise thought that fire would carry the unbo* 
m part of man i. e. bU soul to the gods in heaven. 

But to digress a Utile, the practice of cremation was not 
in vogue from the very beginning. There ve certain hymns 
which clearly indicate that the oldest funeral rite was one of 
burial and later on, it developed into cremation first and then 
burial of the ashes of the dead and lastly to simple cremation. 
There is no evidence that the method of exposure prevailing 
among the Iranians was ever known to the Vedic Aryans. 

There are no poetic expressions to describe the deuils of 
after life. There is no imaginative picture of glory and feast 
that we find in later literature but reticence on this point 
about life, from whose bourne no traveller has returned as yet 
to give us information, seems more appropriate. They are 
firm ill their belief that the ‘unborn part’ in man is restored 
by death to its pristine glory and leads a happy and divine 
life in the world beyond in association of the old friends. We 
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learn however that the unborn part doihet itveir in a new 
body, a glorified and umubirantial one called 'nikshina tarira*. 
The dead pa» on from glory to glory, from bim to blia for 
retplendent with light ii the supernal abode.’* 

The little, that we get about this life on the other tide of 
death is, as it is, inevitably sensuous in character. The joy of 
heaven is concieved to be an estension of the joy on earth, 
bereft of iu iraositoty character. 

Opposed to this abode of glory and light is the land of 
infinite darkness, where live those who are wroog^loers on 
earth. Indra and Soma are invoked to hurl the evil-doers 
into bottomless darkness, so that not one of them may issue 
from It. The Rishis were lovers of bright and beatifiil things. 
To them heaven was full of light and hell was full of darkness. 

But at we come to the Atfaarva Veda and the Brahmans, 
we find that these simple and beaulifiil ideas have been 
transformed into developed doctrines of a heaven, 
full of all sorts of sensuous pleasures and of a hell, full of lurid * 
torments, conceptions whose parallels are to be met with 
Dante or MUtoo. 

But what becomes of the departed souls ^ Do (hey live 
for etemiiy in heaven in the blessed state and do the unfor* 
tunate wrong-doen sufier through eternity in the abtymal 
chaos f The Christian theory of eternal retribution did never 
appeal to the thoughtful seers- It would seem unjust that 
eternal reward and punishment would be the result of works 
done in the short span of human life. Strong in their love 
of life, the Vedie Aryans could not conceive of utter CTtiwc ’ iw i. 
Total aniuhilatiMi would seem to them to be an inconceivable 
proposition. They therefore leaned upon the third theory 
of rebirth, which satisfies our logical minds and expUins 
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Mtiifactorily th« putxic of human life. It accounts for tbe- 
apparent diflerence between man and man and explains the 
unfair inequality of the world-order and justifies the morsd order 
of the univene. The theory of rebirth seems to be the most 
rational and this hypothesis explains the mystery oflifetoour 
utisfaction. 

But many in the West and their followers in the East have 
asserted that the Vedas do not contain any theory of the Karma 
and re'birth. On a true interpreution of the Vedic textt 
and on a careful study of the Vedic culture, this view does not 
seem tenable. 

These hypotheses of Karma and re-birth are the two great 
pivots of Hinduism. The Vedas are the spiritual and psy¬ 
chological seeds of Indian culture and faiths which have no 
place in the Vedas, could not have gained such a general 
accepunce and wide reeognitioo in the later philosophy and. 
relipo n. 

The prayer to Asuniti Rile. 6. I. is significant on this 
point. ‘^Asuniti 1 please give us over again eyes in this world,, 
give us life again and the best enjoyments. By thy grace, let 
us see over again the sunny world—let us get vital breath and 
contdousoeas,—make us happy again and again. Let Soma 
give us a bright body by thy favour. Remove our sorrows smd 
give us food in future lives.” 

This tt not a solitary inifance. In one of the funeral hymns 
Rik. X. 14. 8 we get—“Be united with the Pitris, with Yama 
and with the fulfilment of thy-wishes in the higher heaven, 
discarding iniquity, return to thine abode, and unite thyself 
to a luminous body.” This abode clearly refers to this world 
and this passage imports re-birth again in a brighter body. 
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We get a little later on in Rik. X. 16. 8_^*‘0 let 

thine eye go to the nin, thy breath to the wind, go thou to the 
heaven, or to the earth, according to thy merit or go to the 
waten or to the planu with aU thy parts as best beseems.*’ 
This indicates birth according to the Karma of the departed 
being. This conception of transmigration of soul is alto 
found in the other Vedas. We get in Yaju. 4. IS.—*’0 Lord let 
me get in my births a pure heart, a full ^an of life, health 
and strength, let me get back eyes and ean. O tboa all- 
pcrvaiding, nourish my body in all lives, remove my sins and 
free me from all my misdeeds during my re-birth.’* 

In Atharvaveda. 5. 1. 11 we find that the pious are reborn 
in god-like bodies for virtuous acts done in this life. The 
wrong-doers get no such opportunity—on death the soul lives 
for sometime in air in subtle body and then enters into the body 
of a male or a female through water or food and remains in 
the womb. 

It is needles to multiply instances. These are sufficient to- 
prove that the Vedic seers believed that men are bom again 
and again in this earth. It is no doubt true that these germs 
were later devel^ed into fulLSedged philosophical doctrines. 
The Vedas and the Upaniuds frequently refer to two paths, 
the path of the gods and the path of the Kiris, the Devayana 
and the Pitriyana, the paths by which the departed souls 
proceed to the other worid. The Devayana is the path of 
light orchimarga and this leads to the plane of Brahmaloka. 
through successive stations of light and there as no return 
from the same. The Ktriyana, on the other hand, leads to 
the world of ancient fathers, sthere after enjoying the fruits 
for his good deeds, the soul returns to the earth on re-birth. 

These two paths have their origin in some sort of symbolism 
with which we have no longer any touch. The full meaning 
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aad significssce of the peths are therefore not vrithio our 
reach. It may be that the path of light refer* to the attain* 
ment of true knowledge, called Vidya in the Upanisbadi, by 
which one is carried to finer planes of existence, v^en the 
soul grows in finer lights and passes on and on to the highest 
beatitude. The Pitriyana is the path of life. It confines tu to 
the vital planes of existence and the urge of life and desire 
brings us back to the earth for fresh endeavour. The Pitriyana 
cannot make us realise the abiding joy of spirit. 

This explanation seems to be the best in the light of the 
Vedanta cocKepdon of emancipation. The conception of a 
blessed life in a far-off world is a childish primitive idea and 
it cannot satisfy us. The Vedanta conceives the spirit to 
be bliss and joy and says that we arc one with this spirit. 
Realisation of this truth at one takes the veil off our eyes and 
we become free in the radiance of Ananda. 

The cloud of darkness covered the sun of light and we suiler. 
Once the cloud passes and we are bathed in the effulgence 
of the bright sun. The release, that is the desire of all, is not 
to be had in a far-oGT-land and not by suid not in 
fellowship with gods. The highest acheivement of man it 
in fellowship with his tout. This constant communion in 
joy and bliss comes to the receptive soul, who, by a life of 
highest purity and spiritual hunger, makes him ready for 
reception of the spirit. 

The Vedic conception of life in its development is the 
noblest idea ever thought-of by man. Man is the immortal 
son of light Mu is the glory and joy of fullest life. The dark* 
ness of Avidya fetters him and be does not know his birth* 
right. As soon as knowledge dawns, he tees that the vale 
of tean and smiles, in which be suffered, it due to his detach* 
ment and isolation from the infinite light and love. 
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Time and ipaee are the ideai of the relative world, but 
•pealdag from the iptritaal view.poin^ there u ao past life 
nor future life. Man shines in hh eternal glory and this 
^ory can be seen and fdt by one who has freed himself from 
the sense of reUtivity and lives m the highest freedom of love 
and light by receiving direct currents from the source of 
Infinite Life. 

This life of spiritual realisation is not a life of inaction 
but of dynamic aedvity. It is life m harmony—it is life Lo 
blessedness. The world, weary with its fever and fret, may 
pause and look back upon this mystic conception of life. It 
may bring back to our weary souls the rhythm of life which 
we lack so much now'St-days. 



The Essence of Vedic Culture 


The Vedic Seen have left for u» » rich Jegacy of thoughto 
■atkd ideab, which we mu« know today in Independent India, 
in order to transform our lives and develop a richer and a 
nobler humanity. The modern age is uniting the whole world 
and thinkers and leaders all over the world are re-interpreting 
the deepest problems of man in world perq>ective». 

One would bow down with profound devotion to the great 
Rists, whose prophetic virion saw the image of “God for all men 
(Vaiiwanara) and proclaimed in one voice for world-unity. In 
the Atharva Veda the prayer tuns “May the mother Earth 
that bean peoples, speaking different tongues, with different 
religicms that vary with different places of residence, enrich me 
with wealth in a thousand streams, like a cow that yields milk 
unfailingly.’* This is a catholic attitude which gtorihes unity 
in variety and se^ for harmony and synthesis in the midst of 
divenity and difference. In the Rigveda, they advise people 
m assemble together, to speak together and to have minds of 
one accord. The Vedic Culture is thus universal and the 
sages have enjoined that the teachings of the master-minds of 
that creative era should be made known to every body. The 
whole world should be aryanised with the dvdisaiion of the 
Vedic period. Many wrongly think that the Vedic lore it a 
secret philosophy and is not meant for every body. In the 
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YajurVeda the injunctioQ it ih»t ibe blwed wordieftbe 
Vedas should be spoka to the peo^e at large. 

The sense of the infinite is the bam cd* Vedic religion. Its 
roots lie in the q>irit of ouui deeper than feeling, will or intelt 
oct. But this craving for reality and infinity need not lead to 
asccticisni. The emphasis on renunciation at some period of 
■our history has made nxany to think that the quest for the 
eternal succeeds only in austerity and other-worldlinea. This 
too is a mistake. 

Our Vcdic fore-lathers were lovers of life. The true object 
of life is to make perfection concrete, in a creative, willing, 
loving act. This vital and active philosophy should be our 
motto today. We should pray with them for a life of hundred 
years. This love of life is a cataclysmic experience transmu¬ 
ting all values, it adds another hue to the world, making it 
both more valuable and more appreciated than before. A 
long radiant life, rich in work, fmhfnl in knowledge and happy 
in work is all that we need. 

The Risis pray May we look on the bright tun-the 
bright eye of the sky, for a hundred autumns. Ordained by 
God, may vre live for a hundred autumns.** But it is no dull 
and drab existence. It mutt be as the YajurVeda says a life 
in which we must see plenty, we must have much and we must 
ulk much. We may live for more than hundred yeat^ bold¬ 
ing our heads high in creative pleasoret. -The Atbarva Veda 
develops the idea more fully. A complete and perfect life is 
our goaL A life of progress, of creative will, of vigorous 
attempts to bring about the maximum good, of limitlett love 
and knowledge may be oun, if we to will. The Vedic teachers 
longed for a new dimenaon to be achieved in human life 
through the experience of infinite love. 
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I wiih to emphMbe that Urn itroog vitaUty wa» the chief 
chamctemtic oftheVedic age and we mu« revive the «piri» 
of joyous creation incur hopeless social life. Man must love 
life and live life. Life that we know is of paramount impor¬ 
tance to os. We shall know the harmony that u in it, we 
must taste the bliss, that pervades it and we must create the 
joy that it needs. Man is an architect and a maker of himself. 
Tbeworid ofinfiinite materials is before him but what he 
wiUmake of it. is bis own choice. Let us therefore love it 
and make the most of it. 


This profound change in man’s way of life is to be brought 
about by a deep sense of an inner light, by the mystic consei- 
ousness of an abiding Reality. Divinity is the birth right 
man and he must atuin it by realisation of bU true self. Kimdi 
Kanvain a hymn oftheSih Mandala says: “O bounteous 
sods we have set forth our perpetual brotherhood with you, 
wr ’kinship in mother’s womb iuelf.” When a man is borfl. 
he partak« of the divine nature. 

The spiritual heritage of India is this conception of the 
divinity of man. In the Atharva Veda it is said-*’Tberefore 
whoever knoweth man, regardeth him a. Brahma ttself. for 
all the gods abide in him as catUe in a pen.” Men are sons 
of immuitality, their bodies ate celestial. 


The burden of sin is not ours. We are not to live in 
oenitcnce. Our vital impulse » one of bliss and supreme joy. 
To lift ourselves from the domain of nature to the sph«eof 
mie spirituality we must know our identity with our God, 
nur creator, and saviour, our father and friend. Rai Trita in 
hfa prayer proclaim. :-‘The effulgent Ixird I deem my father. 

kinsman, my brother. I take Him « my friend for evr^ - 
I honour a. the face of lofty Urd the bright and holy light of 
the«m in the sky.” A sage sing. r-’K? God. verily wc arc 


thine, we wonUppen depend on thee. There n none but thee 
to tbow us grace, O Mighty One, much invoked.” 

This complete surrender of man to the Divine Will is the 
highest reljgioD of man. But this love and devotion to Godhead 
is useless, unless man guides the course of hb life in re asrlew 
work and service. One epithet of the gods, which b of frequent 
occurrence b that they are sleepless. Man th erefo re must ocert 
himself to the utmost by constant exercise of will-force and 
endeavour. In the Aiteraya Brahmana the message runs ;—“Go 
on, march on. Look at the bright sun on the sky. He never 
sleeps for a moment. You must be Uke him and journey onward 
and onward in the path of perfection.” 

The universe b moving towards a higher level of existence. 
There b a divine mission, which b being gradually fulfilled by 
the win of God. Thb cycle of progress can continue only by 
our whole-hesuted work and service. 

Our advancement in India depends on solid work, but 
instead of self-less work and persevering devotioo, we are 
making mainly vain boasts. Words avail nothing, unless there is 
work behind. Work and more work u our need today. 

The path of knowledge looms large before our eyes. But 
we must bear in mind that our Vedic forefathers wanted os to 
be Karma-Yogins. We must strive bard for health and 
strength, for a peaceful body and a perfect mind. We must 
long for a long life and for the good things of the earth. We 
must fight and fight and win victory over all kinds eviL Let 
this dynamic faith of our teen come back to us. Let thb 
thirst for active existence well up again in our heart for the 
ennoblement of mother India. But an active and happy lifo 
b not for selfish ends. He that eats for eats no food 

but sin. One can attain unity with God and through God 
unity with the rest of humanity and creatioo, through the 
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cultivation of ielf-wcrificc and ^If-leoncts. This U the true 
import and eiaence of Vedic Sacrifice. 

Good i» that which make* for unity, evil t* that which 
make* for •epaiateneo. Attachment to telf and lelfish de»ire* 
b the way to fall and non-attachment U the gateway to 
advancement The Vedic religion b a aelf-tranjcending aware- 
Mss. The more there b of I, me and mine, the lea there a of 
truth and harmony. The life of the »pirit b a leap from the 
world of Hmitt to the limitlea }oy of love and fellow-fcding. 

To the myttic seen of the Veda*, the *umum bonum of life 
was the direct and intuitive awarenea of God. But thb 
supreme goal b to be achieved in a life of viul joy and acti¬ 
vity, in a life of creative energy and all-round advancement in 
one iai(«ral harmony for the welfare of all. 

Let thb spiritual illuroinalion light our paths once again. 
Let us be willing instrument of the divine will. Let us spread 
the truth and love, visioned by our beloved fore-fathen, not in 
empty words but through dynamic actions and living e*ampl«. 
Ifwecaado so, we shall carry out their wish ofaryanbiog 
the whole worid and shall bring to the world, a new age of 
radiant hopes, for fulfilment and manifestation of nuin’s divine 
destiny. 



The Avesla from the Hindu Point 
of View 


In ibe whole of world literature, there b nothing which 
eaa xtand oomperuon with the Vedai. For their Krene and 
soieoia outlook, for their grand *tyle, their ipiritual values 
and their universal appeal, they are the loAiest masterpiecai 
of ancient human achievements. The Avrsta, the book of the 
old Iranians, who were the nearest klnnnen of our Aryan 
fore&then, throws considerable light on the thoughts and ideals 
of the Vedas, and when studied on the background of the Vedk 
literature, the Avesta discloses new shades of meanings. A 
comparative study of the Vedas and the Avesu b thus of real 
positive value, both to the Hindus, whose culture and religioo 
are based on the Vedas and the Parts who look upon the 
Avesta at their sacred Bible. 

The meaning of the word Avesta is uncertain and different 
scholars give different meanings. We would think however 
that the name b derived from the Sanskrit word L^stfio, 
which is a synonym, for the Veda. Saujana in bu work on 
“The Ancient Persia and the Pans” writes: The conjecture 
of Prof. Andrews, which Karl F. Geldncr U dbposed to 
concur in, b that Avistak or Avasuk b to be traced back to 
the old fonn l^stho and thus tignifiet foundation or 
feundatioQ'text. Saujana, however, dose not seem to have 
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known that Upastha ti equivalent foe the Veda juat as Sniti, 
Anwaya and others. The Santkrit equivalent* for the Veda, 
Mantra, Sruti, Amnaya*, Chandas have their counterparts in 
the Avesta at Malhra, Pratanio, Benai and Zend. The 
Atharva-veda is styled as Atharvangtrasa or Bhrigwangirasa. 
Generally it is interpreted to mean that the Alharva.veda 
of two classes of Mantras—spells that protect the 
tacriftces and hytiins that refer to ucrifices. Bui a better 
conclusion would be to take the Atharva-veda to conrat of two 
books, one of the Atharvans and the other of the Angirasas. 
Alharva and Angira are two fomous risi*. Their descendant* 
and followers are known a* Atharvans and Angirasas, There 
is a Rik, which says that it was Atharva who first disclosed 
the path of sacrifice. The heirs and disciples of Atharva, who 
were the fire-priests of ancient India are to be identified with 
the Atharvas, the fire-priests named in the Avesu. 

We would presume that the Avesta is the last Bhargava 
Upastha. The extant Atharva-veda in India is only the 
Angirasa book of the Atharva-veda. 

It has been ascertained beyond ail doubt that the old 
Irsinians and our Aryan forefathers once lived together. They 
bad common conceptions and common ideals. But later on, 
there was a schism between the two sections. The rcai reason 
of the quarrd is not known. We can conjecture that it was 
due to difference in worship. In the Mohabherata we find 
that there was a fight between the Devas and the Asuras. 
The Devas selected Brihaspati, the son of Angira as their 
preceptor, while the Asuras selected Sukrs^ the Bhaigava as 
their priest and teacher. It is further staled that because of 
this fight, the two sections began to have their prayen and 
sacrifices by different mantras. This would explain the loss 
of Bhargava Upastha from our sacred literature. But if we 
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bear thii in mind, it would be possible for us to interpret 
the Vedas and the Avesia correctly with reference to the 
oommott ideals and conceptions. The Avesta has dose 
resemblances, both in language and qtirit, to the Vedk 
literature and if we try, we shall be able to find Vedic 
wordif idioms and ideas as equivalents to Avestie 
ones. 

In Yasna. 71. II. we get that *there is butonepatl^ 
the path of Aso—all others are false paths.'* The eamnce 
of Avesta u Aso. The scholars are unanimous that the 
Avetun Aso and the Vedic ft/to are the two variants of 
the same word. In the Vedas we are told that the gods are 
mighty becauK they uphold the eternal law oifUta. The 
divine deities are lords of A/to and protectors of the 
eternal law. Madhucchanda, the Vedk Riii says, *'0 
thou Mitra and Vanina, thou art great and mighty 
because thou lovest the everlasting law, thou chertihest the 
eternal order of univerK.’’ 

The gathas embody this Vedic idea and uphold that 
human life should be founded on Asa. In Yastu 60.12 we 
find that the worthippen express the wish that ‘Through 
the last Asa, through the highest Asa, mhy we get a vbioo of 
thee, may we get a vict of thee, may we draw near unto 
thee, may we be in perfect union with Thee.” 

The Indo-Iranians looked upon this universal order prevai* 
ling in nature with awe and reverence and tried to mould 
life gracefully urith the ordered movement, they saw all around 
them. The Asa-Biia conception is the noblett achievement 
of human mind. It stands for the righteousness of God* 
bead and exhorts man to be of one «vili %rilh Asa and thereby 
opproaeh Ahum mozdc, the great Asura, he highest divine 
being. Asa is vahista i.e., vashistha, the best that mao can 
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think of. To be upholder of A»a, rann inuat be pure in 
body, mind and spirit. He should have good thoughts, good 
words and good deeds. We most live in the atmosphere of 
Asa radiate it all around in our life. It would bring us 
inward peace and joy in our daily hardships and trials. It k 
for this reason that Ajem roh« has been ordained as the daily 
I»ayer of the devout Zoroastrians. * 

It runs thus s— 

'*Atem vohu vahJstem asti, usia asli *, 

Usta ubrmai pyat Asai vahistai Asem.” 

It can be put into a Sanskrit verac word for word without 
much change: 

Ritam vasu vasishtam asti utam asti 
Ttfam atmai yatas Riuya vasishtaya Ritam. 

A righteous life is the richest life, wc can have—it is the 
best and should be the goal of life on earth. He attains the 
goal, who lives for righteousness alone. 

It is around thb sublime pivot of universal order and 
righteousness that the ethics of our Indo-Iranian forefathen 
revolve. The gods are god# because they are possessed of 
Asa and Rita, and man may divinise himself by conforming 
bis life to thb noble truth in hb life. Man is free to choose 
for himself the path of righteousness or the path of wicked¬ 
ness, one of which b hard and the other pleasant. But if 
be wants abiding peace, joy and immortality, mao must 
embrace Asa and follow the good life through all the struggles 
of life. 

The lodo-Iranians were lovers of life. To them life is 
a joy. They had robust faith in living. It b for this reason 
that the Risb in the Vedas ask for hundred autumns of 
cheerful and happy life. 


A Vcdk hymn rum thu* We mu»t #cc with jojr 
hundred Autuznot, we nitft hnve our feut of life for hundred 
years, we must live and thrive Tm hundred auiumos. We must 
thrill with the joy of life and Increase oursehres for hundred 
autumns. We must have the boon of life grovring with joy 
and cheer from day to day during our long life. We muR 
be in union with nature for these hundred yean. We must 
have enthusiasm for these hundred years—nay not only 
hundred but more than hundred years. 

In Yasna, 43. 11. Zarathustra preaches abo the joy of living. 
‘‘Happiness comes to him who gives happiness unto others. 
The great lord bestows joy and peace to one who dedicates 
himself for the good of others. For progress and far upholding 
the path of righteoninesi, one roust pray for vitality and 
urength of souL" 

Pettireism took hold of the Indian mind later on and our 
thinkers and philosophers lost faith in the robust optimistic 
outlook oftheVedic singers. To them, this world became a 
place of sorrows and suSerings and they sought out means for 
escape from this sordid world. life is pain and tuficriDg 
and we must have ddiverance from the world.ache. But 
there is nowhere this sorrowful outlook in the carlieti songs 
and hymns. To these hardy and hopeful, life was full of 
honey. They saw and gladness in all the movements of 
nature. Cotama Rahugana sings with glee t-~ 

“Let the wind waft sweets, the streams pour tweets for him 
that keeps to the path of Rlu. Let the plants be sweet to 
us. Sweet be the night and sweet the dawn, sweet be the 
dtm of the earth and sweet be our father Heaven tout. 

May the lordly trees bring sweets and pleasant be the Sun. 

May the quarters of the earth be fiiU of sweets to us,” 
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Z«rathuitra too uks for earthly blessings. The reward of 
joyful and happy life is invoiced in most of his prayers. We 
must accept life as we find it but shall make it sweeter and 
richer by radiating cheer and bappioesi to all with whom we 
come in contact. 

This philosophy of optimism was later on embodied in 
the theory of Anofidom. Mao is born of Anendem. He lives 
and has bis being in Ano/ido/n and be merges into Anondom 
This grand message of Ane/idom of our forefathers must be 
revived in the storm and stress of modern life. 

But this life of happiness is not a life of sloth and idleness. 
It is a life of active sdf-sacrifice. The Aryans and the Irani- 
sms were both followers of sacrifices. Martin Haug says;— 
“The Iseshoe Ceremony, as performed by the Parsee priests 
now-a-days contains all the element of which the different 
parts of the JycUshtoma cycle of sacrifices, the prototype of all 
the Soma sacrifices is composed. The Agolshtomo (i.e., praise 
of Agni, the fire-god) which is the opening sacrifice of this 
cycle and indispensable for every Agnifeetro, to gain the object 
wisbed for vis., heaven, bears particulary a resemblance to 
the performsmoe of Iseshne.” 

Yofna however is no mere ceremony. It is the realisaticm 
of the great deugn of Godhead in the evolution of the world. 
Progress is possible, advance is achieved, only by the active 
services of man in society. When we work for the good of 
others and render our services for society, we not only become 
Ourselves richest in spirit but we preserve the todal order 
and add meaning and purpose to human history. Each mao 
must exert himself to the best of his powers and consecrate 
himself for the good of humanity, we miut not live foroursel>%s 
alone. We mutt live for one and all. We must render active 
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-services »ad *dd soeneihing worthy to the sumtotal of the life 
of humanity. 

It is said b the Rigveda —KevalaAo ICrvatagho BKavoti— 
one who eau himself, cats sin alone. The great world cycle 
moves because of sacrifices of the great Lord and we also 
must daily perform these sacrifices in protecting the divine 
Kittgdom of Righteousness- 

Let us now turn &«Mn these genend conceptions and look 
to some of the particular aspects of the Avtsu. The Areste 
golrifies Attun mezdd. Its Vedic variuit is Asura mahat* In 
the earliest hymns of the R^veda, we have references to this 
Asura mahat and there can be no doubt that before the schism 
Asura mahat was a common name for highest divine beings 
among the Indo-Aryans. 

In a hymn of Vamadcva we get the followii^:— 

*'Mahat tannama Gubyam Purusprig, yena Bhutam 
jaoayo yeoa Bhavyam." 

‘‘Mahat’* is that secret name, whereby thou created 
all that is smd all that shall be.” 

There are seven ministering angels who together form the 
great Lord Ahura maada. They are more or lest symbolic 
IdeaU, and moral concepu. They are known as Amesha 
spenta whose Sanskrit iransUtwation would be Amartya 
saptam—tlie benevolent immortals. These are known as 
Vohu Manah, Asha, Kshatfara, Aramaiti, Hansvatat and Anse- 
ratal. They are the variants of Sanskrit, Brahman Rita, Kiha> 
tra, Aramati, Krvaiata and Amrirata. The firsi three are 
active' virtues, which when followed bring devotion, infinite 
blessings and immortality to the wonhipper. Vohu manah is 
‘ generally translated as good mind. Man obtains power 
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through goodneu ormiod. Good mind dirccu the potht of 
th* devotee and through him he is able to traverse the path 
of righteousnew- One who resorts to the wisdom and grace 
of the Lord through Vahu manah and Asa attain the power, 
worldly and heavenly, of God and thereby inaugurate the 
kingdom of Maada on the card). 

Let me conclude this liwle essay with a brief summary of the 
Ahuna valvya manta, which is regarded by the pious at the 
very root of tbeir faith. Zarathustra is acclaimed by them as a 
world-teacher and it b said that the hymn contains the essence 
ofhb teachings—the eternal principles of Truth, Love and 
Service. 

*'Yatha Abu vaivyo. Atha Ratus asat cic hoca 

Vanghcwi dozda Manangho syaothananam anghenghem 

Hazdain.’* 

Xaahrem ca Ahurai a ^m driguvyo dadat 

luSanskrUiransliteraiion would be something like what 
u given below • 

Yatha Atu vuyam Atha Rams Ritat ebayat asya. 

Brahmasya data manasat kuyamanaium Asura Mahatat. 

Kshatramch Asunuya yam durgataya dadat vatramt. 

Just as the sovereign Lord u all-powerful, so is the spiritual 
leader through the store of Asa, the universal order. The pR of 
Brahman comes to him who works for God, the Lord of life. 
The strength of Cod descends on that man indeed who gives 
shelter and love to the poor and meek. 

The whole world moves in the path of law. We must 
adore thb eternal law atkd follow it in the actions of our life. 
Thu divine law is fuliulled in our life, only when we lead 
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active lives doing good to others. The greet dwgn of Goi 
is funhered by otir active co-operation and service. 

This mantra therefore contains the true meanings of 
the prophet Ahura Maada. To attainlhe peace and joy of 
God we are to follow the three patha—the path of knowledge, 
the path of love and the path of service. These are inter¬ 
related. We now know and feel the presence of God, our 
Lord Ahura Mazda, and by love and faith we now embi^ 
him. But thU love and faith, is to energise us into action. 
There is evil in thb world. We must desiory cvU. Our life 
is to be one of continued battle against the powers of evil 
and tvickedness. This we can do best by seeking salvation of 
.Jl mankind. Wc fight the evU best when we make others 
good. The good must triumph ultimately and wc can espouse 
the cause of ‘ruth and virtue by fighting against wickedness 
»nd working for righteousness. 


A synthetic integral philosophy of life u what the care¬ 
worn and troubled humanity needs to-day. We shall find >t 
in the oldest teachings of our lodo-Iraniati anoesiors. 

Let us cling fast to their noble and sublime teachings. 
Thdr faith was of life and cheer, their love was deep and 
pu^es^ their worship was pure and holy and their work was 
selfless and pure. Let the unhappy world turn once more to 
their glad-tidings- 


The Avou and the Vedas together supplement one another. 
They proclaim the message of hope and joy. They are 
unaware of the existence of evU in life. This stul^m 
fact caiuvoi be denied. What man can do in thu world of 
confiictsistoleadalifeof growth and evolution. Perfection 
would perhaps never be attained by man. but no we can be 
apathetic to the creed of development. We daily attain 
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perfection and health by the ever-enduring proce» of perfec¬ 
tion. Happiness is the criterion of the value of human life, 
pleasure b not the sundard, but a life of love and sendee where 
we daily enrich and perfect our lives through our frilurm and 
ddects. 

As a Hindu, 1 hail the mptic loro of the Avetta and I 
•fendly hope that this forgotten Bhargava Veda wUl take iu 
rightful place among the vast body of our sacred literature- 
It could be a source both of curious delight and ennobling 
inspiration. 

The vsduet of a careful study of the Avesta are manifold. 
Krst, at Louis Renon say»—the work of interpreUtion of the 
ten of the Rigveda involves comparative study of the data 
on ritual, the resultt of comparative grammar, mythology, 
ethnology and the study of the Avesta. Unfortunately a 
comparative study of the Vedas and the Avesta is yet to be 
done. Secondly, the Avesu will be also of help in determi¬ 
ning the date of the Rigveda. The close relation between 
the Avestic gathas and the Rigvedic hymns may afford clues 
for building up an accepwble chronology. Thirdly, the Avesta 
is likely to throw much light on a detailed study of the Athar- 
vaveda. Fourthly, it is necesmry to study the evolution of 
the Aditya on the background of Avesdc Amesba spenta. 
Trim against Avestic ThriU, Vayu against his Iranian coun¬ 
terpart and of many of the conceptions in the Vedas 
against those of the Avesta. 


The Message of the Ishopanishad 
in Modern Life 


To^ay India ftandt at (ha croa»-roadi. Fre« India muit 
know her true aelf. She suit took upon her ancient Taitb 
with frcih eyes and readjust her culture in the light of the 
oomplex problems of modem life. India's dviliiation was 
never static. It has been a dynamic growth and it has shaped 
itself anew with the changed circumstances in each new 
century. We must go to the treasure house of our culture for 
inspiration and guidance and on their basic principles, we must 
build anew our life and philosophy to suit the requirements 
of a new age. 

The Iiha Upaoislud, otherwise known at the Bajataniya- 
Satnhita Upanithad is a Vedic Upanishad, which forms part and 
parcel of the white Yajurveda. Jajnavalkya, the great Seer is 
the author of the whole Yajurveda and Isha Upanisbad thus 
contains the pbOosophy of that great thinker in a conctK but 
forceful manner. It consists of merely 18 couplets and within 
that brief compass, it unfolds the mystery of the mystic lift, 
the guiding impulse of the creative life and by reconciling the 
diverse extremes, paves the way for a rkb spiriioal life. 

Unless this book can lead us onward in life, it is no use in 
glorifying H. It may be held in great esteem and reverence 
by the people, but that it no reason by itself for its appeal. 
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unie* it «n give us .n inrighi into reality and alter cur life 

and experience with a new colour. 

The fim and forcmoK menage of this Vedic Upanisbad a 
one of joy in Hfc and its activities. One should wish to hve 
hundred year, verily by doing works. The Vedic -ter, were not^ 

apostles of negativism and a*:eticisin. They felt the e^^jng 

ioY that life needs and wanted to enjoy the same to its fuUesi 
contcnis. Vasiitha, in a hymn to Irvdra, asked for that Yoga, 
which would enable the RUhi to mikh the cow Earth of .ts 
limitless treasure. The Isba Upanishad carries forward the 
Vedic philosophy of life and preaches the cult of sweetness 

and light. 


The joy that U in the Suo-light, the thrill that moves the 
leaf, the splendour of the clouds, ihc sweet smell of the mother 
Earth, all these and other varied things of life should bring 
limitless wealth of delight to the Seeker of truth. This world 
is no illusion. Here on ihb earth, in the mud and dust of 
daily life, we are to find out the honey that flows from the 
wind, the sweetness that moves the streams. We fight that 
fires the Sun and the Moon, the splondour that u in love 
and friendship. 


Free India needs to-day this gospel of joy and work. 
India cannot advance by talking mere platitudes. We roust 
do hard work. Honest and unflagging in every walk of life, 
conscientious devotion in every department is now necessary 
for the progress of India. The song of despair, the burden 
of worry, that came to India during her bondage must now 
give place to the gala feast of delight and activity. 

Religion in India has ever been a thing of the heart and not 
of the head. The Seeker, need not bother themselves with 
nwuphysical subtlcucs but with spiritual good. They want 
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inner ilhimination nad not inteUectual victork*. Tha, one 
ean do by work—consecrated and dedicated work. 

This U the second message of the book, live a life of 
bonsecration, dedicate yourself to the cause of God. The 
vision and consciousness of God should make our life sweet 
and sacred and we should have enjoyment of this world of 
delight, with realisation of the unity of the Lord smd freed 
from all cravings after the things of the world. 

The seer of- the Isha Upanishad intisu on renunciation, 
but it is no ascetic escapism, it is no worId*n^ting process. 
What it requires is participadoa in the free delight that is In 
this universe but with an understanding of our oneness with 
God. When we have this attitude of life, we have no desire 
and no greed. Realising our unity whh all beings, we share 
the joys of the creation in hii universal self-exprestion. 

Thu leads us to have that ever uodeoying love which 
embraces the whole world in its foM and takes away all 
conRicis in our aoeial rclatioiks. The modem world is no longer 
the isolated world of the past. The barriers that stood beu 
ween man smd mao in diSerent lands and climates are giving 
way to our technical triumphs and the great and vast world 
must stand or fall on cocperaiion and coordinate efforts. 
The brotherhood of true nations can be built only on a 
aound philosophy of love and harmony. 

The Isha Upanishad promotes natural understanding and 
harmony between mao and man by inculcating the noble 
idea that we must see our own self io all exiiteocm. This 
outlook on life colours not only our ethi»l life but also 
enlivens our cosmopolitanism and il developed properly, it 
would enable us to form that world common-wealth in 
which each nation will find freedom and security, in which 



each braach of maakiod will be able to achieve Hs highest 
ends in the larger life of mankind. 

Thew verses on universal unity and love also promote 
righteous living. Hinduism enjoins strict code of practice. 
Our beliefs may vary, our thougbu may be rliflerent, but we 
must all lead the life of the spirit. This we can do by accepting 
the law of right, by following the path of truth and reaUsing 
the light of spirit in our daily life. Here comes the question 
of reconctiiation between uncompromising extremes. 

Desires are the basic forces of life and stimulate men to 
diverse activities. The Seer of the Isha Upanishad asks men 
to he true to the kindred points of heaven and home and 
link up the realm of desire with the prospective of the eternal. 
The very first verse lays down the idea of one spirit inhabiting 
the world of movement and on this fundamental unity 
prescribes the divine life in one of enjoyment. But renundation. 
of all desires is the condition precedent to this enjoycnent. 
Our greed moves us to have possession. The lord inhabits 
each object, so we should not r^ard anything in the universe 
as a necessary object of possession. 


We must fed in our heart of hearts the joy aitd bliss which 
the seer of Upanishad rightly termed as “Aifonda'*. We are 
one in the all beings of the world and we have participation 
iherefore in their enjoyn>ents. If this thought-force guides us, 
if this feeling moves us, we live free in tba world. As already 
said, this life of joy is no life of inaction. One who has this 
joy becomes the most active worker and accepts the term of 
physical life as part of the perfection to which he as]Mres. 
In order to have this perfection and delight we must not 
seek delight in the object of desires but must look behind to 
the Brahman which expresses itself in that object of desire. 
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In order to emphuise thi» view, the poet of the Upeniihad 
devotes a few verses in rlueidation of our conception of the 
One, the Universal and the Supreme, the Eiernal and the 
Inaniie. We most realise that we are being of His being, 
force of His fotce. Perfect freedom, perfect joy and perfect 
peace come with the vision of all exis'ences in the Sdf. and 
of the Self, in all existeocri. In proportion as our vision 
grows and as we perceive the movement of the universe as 
the Lila of Sachchidananda, all our repulsions, fears and 
perversions of feelings disappear and wc dive deeper and deeper 
into the sea of sweetness and light. 

For the acceptance of life, we must transcend the limitations 
of the world. Wc must spiritualise our life and by that 
divine life, we must have the consciousness and joy of the 
Sachchidananda here in this life. The bondage is apparent. 

It is a play. As soon at we realiae ihr secrets of ibc game, 
it is over and wc partake ourselves of the freedom and 
bibs that is eternal and universal. 

The Isha UpanUhad ends with a suWime prayer to Agni, 
as the embndimenl of Paramatraa and prays for material and 
spiritual felicities. The seeker wants to be led to InBnite Wuth, 
goodness and beauty by self-abrogation and self suircnder. 

This surrender to Godhead is the key note of thu sublime 
book. One should accept worldly relationship at man-frsia- 
tions of the eternal and thereby attain peace and harmony. 
It rightly says j—In darkness are they, who worship the world 
alone, but in far greater darkness, a« they who worship the 
infinite alone. He who accepts both, saves himself from death 
by the knowledge of the Avidya and attains Immortality by the 
knowledge of the Vidya. 

For the truly spiritual life, there shotild be thus a recon¬ 
ciliation between the finite and the infinite and thU we can have 
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tyapeifectsclfwrrendw. We mmt be In tune with the 
inBoite by con»ecr»ling our muI to God. Worldly proeperiiy 
alone cannot give u< the lolace we leek. We muit have a 
new birth in the heart of the eternal. 

The lurett and safest way to the fulfilment of the spirit 
comes by dedication of ourselves to the Lord. One who wants 
to rise above the narrowness and darkneu of human nature into 
the great expanse of truth and light must give up this egoistic 
will and activity and accept spiritual initiation and illumina* 
don from above in a mood of complete self-surrender. Then 
alone, by the surrender of the heart and whole nature into the 
hands of the Alt bliofiil; he has the divine peace, transcendent 
knowledge and the supreme Ananda. 



The Upanishada-ldeals of Education 


In recent ye»r», there hu been * wave of despair all 
over the world. We are on the crossways and know not what 
to do. Our acbievementj in science are immense but still we 
have no peace. In the midst of conflict and confusion, the 
world is eager for a meimge. The Upanubadas arc the 
treasure-houses of the lore of the great Kiihis of ^ 

inspite of their archaic aimo^here they still have an abiding 
inspiration even now. 

What b needed for the emancipation of the w«ld u a 
new outlook on life based on a new system of educati^. It 
maybe profitable, therefore, to understand the UpanUhada-' 
ideaU ofedueatioo and to preserve whatever there u of 
ouutanding value among thb heritage of andeat wisdom. 

The life of the student b called Brahmacharya In the 
Upsnishadas. It means, in its derivative sense, 

Realisation of God in our Ufe was the highest ideal of India 
and this too was the goal of education. Thdr b in man—an 
aspiration for the Infinite, a longing for the Most High and 
the Majestic. Each one of u. feeb it. but we cannot define 
It. This feeling in us prove, unmistakeably our innermost 
hankering for the attainment of thb inexpressible mfinity. 

Education gives us the key lo unlock the mystery of this 
divine secret. It reveab to us our noble ber.tage-u poww 
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to ui our poMibUitks he« in »hii world and it thus inspires ui 
with confidence and hope for Uvtng the good and righteous life 
on earth. 

Education aims at the harmonious development of roan’s 

faculties and for the budding of all the latent energies of roan. 

The quest before the ancient was to know that thing, by 
knowing which, nothing else need be known. Thb they called 
Brahma, the Great, and man’s life is to be tuned with this 
Great, with this Infinite and the path and way to the same is 
Brahmacharya. The seer says—“Happiness lies in eapanae- 
ihere is no Joy in littleness." 

Education therefore roust aim at that broadening of vision, 
that widening of outlook, in which we can understand the 
unity that lies beyond the variety of the univerK and by kno¬ 
wing which, we can have everlasting bliss. There is no hazy 
shadow round this noble conception. It may appear mystic to 
some but it is not at all mysterious. Its aim is unfoldment of the 
inner self—which has forgotten iu true nature in the darkness 
of life—development of our apprehenoon of the largeness, 
which is our real nature. 

The Taittiriya Upanishada gives a very fine story, how the 
knowledge of Brahma was attained by Bhrigu, the ton of— 
Varuna. The son approached the father for enlightenment 
about Brahma—The father answered—“Teposo Ehrome 
ayy/wswo Tepo Brohmet/. Seek Brahma through Tapasya 
{. e. steadfast application, Verily Tapas u Brahma." 

Education, to be true, roust be a inner acquisition and 
the way to the same is by steady devotion and gradual disci¬ 
pline. Truth must be felt by menul exercise. It cannot be 
swallowed. An austere and strict life of discipline is necessary 
for real perception of the Truth. 
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The ion went through the ceune end leemt by gradual 
itepu the higheti Idea of Anende. It b Ananda (joy) that b 
Brahma. The world ha» been created out of Attcniii. It it 
Anende that »u*taio» the univene and in the end Anonda 
will engulf everything. 


The andeot »agM laid dovra nilei fw the life of Tapaiya. 
In the umc Tailtiriya Upaniihada, we get 

“Teachert ihould instruct their pupils in the following 
method : Speak the truth, follow the right, abstain from 
sexual indulgence, never be negligent in learning and leachiog, 
devote yourselves to sciences, till your knowledge is perfcct j 
then procure for your teacher what he needs, ihereaAer go 
to be a householder. Do not slip away from truth. Do not 
be indifferent to virtue. Do not neglect health and your 

Ulenls. Never neglect to acquire wealth and beavrn. Never 

forget your studies. 

Forget not to serve your parenu, your teachers and prea- 
cben. Do righteous deeds and shun evil ones. Imbibe ow 
virtues and not our faults. Keep the company of the learned 
and pious. Be charitable. Give in faith or even without 

railh.»* 


The translation, at a«i sight, may appear trivial and 
common place, but the ideaU involved are not. first 

c^ntial teaching i. a love for truth and acceptance of tru* 
at aU cosu. As an ideal, thu U perhaps the noWert on earth. 
Bo. 1. .nd i. U «iU v«, dUBcul. «. follow U.O.. .o 
p,.cdcl life. Inipite of our wonderful progrew ru r.tioi..U.n. 
Jupereddoo, roip. eupromo in u. end w. 6nd .. lurd .o de^ 
on^pnd>oftberigl.d There .re to men, obWKle. in the 

way. 
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The aacieiit Indian*, bovre^xr, were acute thinkers, bold 
and fearless, and one of (hem had the coura^ to deny God 
for want of proof. This U not a single instance only. There 
are numerous examples when they were ready to do anything 
for the sake of (ruth. The achievements of the Indian thin* 
ken in the domain of Philosophy is the result of this intrepid 
thinking. They were never afraid of logic and reason. One 
sage has declared^Do not follow the Ssstras alone but 
depend upon your reasoning, for you do wrong when you 
adopt a course without reasoning. 

Rationalism is the order of the day, but stUi in the advanced 
West, its place in life it not so high as it should be. Tradi* 
tk>n dies hard—we are everywhere conservative by nature— 
so there are strange anomalies in life. 

Modern world requires brave men, honest men and 
courageous thinkers. All barriers of caste, creed and nationa* 
iity must be swept away and a new society is to be built with 
all that is best In the past, with all that is best in the present 
and with all that we think to be the besu Our education 
should aim at producing men and women who should be 
able to thick and act internationally, who should have the 
broadest vision and the largest outlook on life. For this, 
the fim and the foremost ideal before us should be an intense 
love for truth. Satyat na Pramaditabyam —we should not 
avoid the truth at any cost. Tht future society should be 
an assemblage of rational men. Love of truth is the founda* 
tion of the tame. 

The second great ideal is that of self-sacrifice. When we 
live for our little ^oes, we live for miseries and calamities In 
life. Rivalry, competitioa, oppression and war are the results 
of tclfisb motives. Greed it at the bottom of all the ills that we 
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luffer from in our modero cocieiy. In its place, we should 
build up a humanity which should be a congregation of self-lets 
disinterested workers. It is not an io^Kacticable ideal—it b 
but a practical solution. It u possible if we can change our 
out-look on life. 

Use idea of living for the community, the idea of serving 
the humanity was called sacriiice in India. Sacrifice b necessary 
for anything great. World-peace and world happiness can 
come only through the acceptance of the spirit of sacriiice. 

Onr future generations must be brought up vnth 
thb ideal of dedicated life, with thb menage of consecre- 
tion. It must be a life of love, intense love for the whole of 
humanity. Selfbh greed limits you, narrows you down, but 
love expands your soul susd makes you feel the innate grealneu 
which you have. 

A life of love alone would lead to the Universal brother¬ 
hood, would secure the Universal fellowship, which is the 
dream of the poets, which U the hope of the pbiktsophen. 
But it must come by elTorts, honest and sincere efforts for the 
Inflow of Universal love in each and every heart of the human 
race. 

It is no mystical ideal, outride the aooe of ordinary human 
beings. The ideal life b one of joy in thb mortal world. 
Perfect health, sound mind, wealth and talents—these are 
not to be rettounced. Kuteht no rrcmod/lohyom, one should 
not refrain from things that bring health and skill. Our know¬ 
ledge should be for the furtherance of normal happy lives. 
People may argue that if you l»ke awsy competition from life, 
you lake away the incentive to progress. Not at al^ if we 
read aright the hbtoryofibe world, the greatat dbcoveries 
in science and industry have been made by seieniiitt not for 
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tnoneybut for the immense pleasure, one finds in the pursuit 
of knowkdje. If our live* be moulded by ideals of scryice 
and love, if we be prompted to activiiies by ideals of sacrifice 
then all iKe fifts of science* and aru should be used for the 
benefit of humanity at large and not for the favoured few. 
This would mean a happier world—a richer and belter huma¬ 
nity. It is no uiopian dream. It b possible, but before it 
come*, we shall have to readjust our live*. We shall have to 
forsake our selfish desires and shall have to make our Uvei 
sweeter and gentler by interlinking feelings of charity and 
love. 

There is no joy—there b no sweetness in the live* of men 
to-day. They are like mosses in the eurrent-they flow on 
and on-knowing not what to door what to think, from 
sensation to sensation. It b a life of hectic bustle. Frankly 
it is a dbeaKd world. 

We *11 want happiness. There are materiaU for happiness. 
Nature is abundant in her gifts. Science has added to them 
and has improved upon them. We can be happy if we will. 
The present system b worn out. Thu economic order—this 
life of inordinate greed-thb system of doubt and difference 
must make way for something better and nobler. 

There b away out of thb Chaos. Thaib in new educa¬ 
tion, which combines science and philosophy in its practical 
application to life. It must be a harmony of scientific progress 
and spiritual advancement. The mind and the heart must be 
tuned logeiher. We should have more of practical love, more 
of practical science and more of social fusion. It should bring 
about a world-federation, which should not be as some may 
apprehend, a static millenlum but a progresrive loving brother¬ 
hood. where there should be struggle but not between man and 
man, but between man and nature. 
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Some ouy aocuie me of too much of poetry, too mach of 
imaginative flight. I plead guQiy, but let them not forget that 
what was one day a mere dream, is an actuality to-day. For 
example, television wai merely a dream with the Victorians, 
but to*day it is a facu World-felloship, world-brotbcr-hood, 
world-peace and world-happiness may seem impracticable 
dreams to those, who do not want movement, who do not want 
to exert themselves for a good cause. But to the active, to the 
opUmist—itisa terrible programme. lam confldent that by 
the effbrts and activities of these sincere believers, it would come 
about sooner or later. It is a quation of yearn. 

But for this—there tbt>uld be education all over the world, 
on international lines and on international ideals. The ancient 
ideals of truth, love and sacrifice, the ancient emphasis on 
health, wealth and peaceful activities may be illuminating and 
inspiring and free from bias and prejudice, let us go back to 
them for inspiration and enlightenment. 

The preceptors in ancient India were great men. They 
were men. who had no worldly aspirationt, but still they were 
past masters of applied psychology, India has ever believed 
in the great and mighty forces that lie hidden in each human 
being. They helped the students in understanding their 
la'enl soul-forces and enabling them to realise the highest 
truth by developing their true personality. The West is learn¬ 
ing a little of it and there are now-a dayi, springing up a num> 
her of institutions which profess to apply psychology to life. 
Strong diiripline is necessary for developing a forceful convin¬ 
cing personality. There are beautifUl stories to ritow how this 
was done. 

Ayodadhaumya got for his disciple Aruni and Uddalak. 
Without giving them any lesions, he pul them to severe exercises 
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of tending cattle and locUng after fields. They showed by 
their and undaunted devotion that they were ready to 
any sacrifice for the sake of duty. Then the teacher 
blessed them and said that they would be versed in all the 
brancbei of learning. Prom this we see, that it was a practical 
training of the body, mind and soul. 

These aadent Gurus, as they were called, knew the secret 
ofsucceas. They knew the power of thought, they knew the 
value of will-force. Without trying to burden their students 
with tbe encyclopaedic details, they tried to instil into each 
heart an inviocibie selfeonfideDce, showed the way for tbe 
mastery of self and thereby ibe mastery of anything, they 
desired in life. 

We can learn from these men—who did not ask money 
for their tuition, but rather gave food and clothing to their 
pupils, the real art of psychological training and development. 

Success in worldly life, efficiency in business—tbe art and 
science of management, requires careful and systematic 
training—not merely of the intellect but of both the intellect 
and the sou]. In devising, therefore, practical courses for our 
future rulers and pioneers, we should take from India, its 
ideals of truth, sacrifice, activity and psychological training 
of men, as a whcde. 

In spite of modem worry, we shotsld be optimists. The 
world is better and richer to-day. The future will make it 
happier and itobler. This future calls every man and 
woman to stand up and to do hb little bit for the heralding 
of that glorious life. 

Let us be men of faith. Let us be men of character. Let 
us be men of powerful feelings and let us coocemrate all our 


encrgieiand powers for the service of humjmJty^ njahjng eech 
dey better thaa its predecessor. 

For realiMtion of tbit life of love and light, for attainment 
of ihu goal—we want a new education, an education that 
looks up not for gifts of the earth, but for the infinite blessings of 
a dedicated life. Truth is light and iu bright rays bring in 
joy and harmony. Let there be happiness and peace all 
over the globe;, and let the light of a new education inspire 
men and women all over the globe, with a new religion of 
love and service. 


Buddha and His Gospel 


OI &U tbe luminarie* of the past, Btiddha has the p-ratot 
appeal to the modern mind. He is essentially cnodcrn in 
out-lo<^ and prsgcoaiic in his view of life. He is rational to 
the core of bis heart. His philoiophy is one of clear thouglit 
and has no haxy mysticism round about it. But at the same 
time his religion has the greatest power to move, as it contains 
a lofty ethical idealism. 

His life is a beautiful one. Born ol royal parents, he spent 
his youth amidst the splendours of luxury, but to his soft heart, 
the burden and misery of the world, the unintelligeble enigma 
of life came as a heavyweight. He keenly felt the transient 
character of every thing in life and longed for a solution, that 
will satisfy the deepest problems of existence. 

Impressed by the uncertainty of life and urged on by 
deep love for humanity, be renounced the world. He aban¬ 
doned his loving wife, bis newborn son and the royal throne 
and became a wandering hermit. The people of the West 
fail to understand and appreciate the beauty and grandeur 
of this step. The life in a retreat acoordipg to the Eastern 
ideal it the surest way for the attainment of the highest trutns. 
Truth does not itself reveal to the man of culture—it dawns 
into the heart of the seeker in a rare moment of spiritual 
insight. 
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He tried flnt to know the ultimate tnithe by phlloeo- 
phtcal discuutoo but the mbtle philoiopbic thought did not 
•atttfy his cravings. He, therefore, took to the life ^ penance. 
He practised austerities for full six years but oo light came 
and he was thruughly convinced of the futility of ascetkisn. 
He began to meditate and soon came to bis purified mind 
the long-soughi-for illumioaiion. Me felt that he had 
dbcovcrcd the right solution of the mysteries of life. He had 
attained the goal of bis quest and he became the Buddha— 
the enlightened. 

There b no metaphysical subtlety in the light that Buddha 
got. It u a gospel oflife—a life of love and service. In her 
spii^tual quest, India forgot to attach proper values to human 
life on earth. Buddha came and stressed upon the beauty 
and dignity of ordinary life. 

Buddha preached, no doubt, that life b endless tuRering. 
But in doing tlus, he did not look up to some unknown and 
unknowable God for power and inspiration. Me taw that 
there is the burden of misery—there u the tyranny of pain, 
but thU does not make bin pessinnbtic. Me asks us to make 
this life on earth richer and nobler, purer and sweeter by a 
strict discipline. Perfection it possible and there is goodness 
behind the veil of darkness, so life should be a ceajeleu 
striving for ibe good. 

Buddhbm does not preach cynicism. It does not make 
men despondent and hopeless. Mb b not a doctrine of 
worthlcuncss of life. Hb b the clarion call to doty. He 
asks hb followers to revolt against evil and build an order of 
goodness and nobleness by a life of service and sacrifice. 

Buddha is thus a modem of the modems. He b ibe 
worshipper oflife, life as we know and he docs not care for a 
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meiaphyricftl tcul nor promiics joy in the life-beyond. He 
preaches that life b twt worth Uviog as it is. We must bring 
in purity and holiness in the heat and dust of life and make 
it higher and sweeter. When life b turned with a mtssion 
of love and cbaritYf it gains its true value. We have enough 
of sorrows and the burden seems to weigh upon us but still 
through everything truth triumphs and goodness grows. 
Human endeavour should bo aimed at the birth cd* thb 
progrett>-ibe progren that leads to perfection. 

Before Buddha, ritualiim was the order of the day. The 
Vedic people had made an art of ceremonialism. There were 
minute detaik and intricate formalities by means of which 
they believed they would overpower the mysterious forces of 
nature. There were a ihw, who renounced the world and 
believed, that the ultimate would be known and the highest 
peace would be won by religious austerities in the forest, 
Buddha preached that both methods—the path of ritualism 
and the path cd* penance, are ioeffectual. 

Truth u felt and won in our ordinary life aitd he devised 
a path which would make this work-a-day life blessed and pure. 
This b known as the noble Aryan path. 

He avoided the extremes of sensuality and self morlifica* 
tion and found out a middle way that leads to peace and 
enlightenment. The noble eightfold path consists of right 
views, right aspirations, right speech, right conduct, right 
livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness and right rapture. 

Human existence b a weary round of pain. Death, decay 
and disease come with its curse. Union with the unpleasant 
b painful, painful b separation from the pleasant, and any 
craving that is unsati&ed—that too b painful. 
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Desire ts the root of all suffering in the continuous fiow 
of life. The craving for the gratification of the senses, the 
craving for a future life, the craving for the tucce« in the 
present life are causes that make is suffer. Redemption from 
suffering comes through the Buddhist discipline, the culture 
of the eight-fold way. 

Our thinking determines our acting, so we must have 
right views, free from superstitions or delusions. Hie 
right views touch on the three fundamental doctrines of 
Buddhism, which are the impermanceee of every individual, 
the suffering inherent in life and the non-reality of any abiding 
principle i e. of any soul. The world of movement it one of 
causation and the links that bind the cause and effect is the 
only abiding link, The ideas of an individual Klf which 
separates a man from all other things and beings, and of an 
sd^r life are mere fond delusions. 

Right vision would lead to right aspirations—the high and 
noble ideals, that are worthy of the intelligent and enlightened 
men. These are a life in the service of humanity, a desire to 
live in love with all, by giving up all ^onm and lelfiih 
motives. 

The true aspirant would turn into acHviies the ideals that 
burn in his heart and wrould have tight speech, right action 
and right thought and right living, Kind, open, truthful and 
measured are the words of the devotee. His conduct Is peace¬ 
ful, honest and pure and hb acUon b selfless. Buddha turned 
men’s minds away from wonhip and rttuab to the lift of 
moral earnestness, a life not of passive morality but of active 
charity. We are to live for the well-being of all beings on 
earth, with a heart that overflows with love and coropauion. 
Right living b a life trhich brings no hurt to anybody and b 
free from lying and fraud. 



Thus far, it U outward Hiicipline. We get inner diadpHne 
through right effort, right thinking and right meditauon. We 
must control our pajrions in order to have intuitive illutnina' 
tioa. 

The last step is meditation wbkh brings to the seeker, the 
traotiull grace which is the gospel of Buddhisin. It is the endea* 
TOUT to be lost in truth in contemplation of the highest and it 
would bring self-possession and tranquliiy. 

Buddha was sUent about the ultimate reality. There is 
no place of God in his religion. In Udana. VIII. S. there is 
a speech of Buddha which suggests that he believed that there 
was an abiding reality behind the perpetual flua of life. It says 
‘ There is an unborn, an unorigioated, an un.made, an 
uneompounded, were there not, O mendicants, there would 
be no escape from the world of the born, the origiiuted, the 
made, and of the compounded.'* But whatever the purport 
of this may be, it is certain that the grace of God is no Ihctor 
in human life. Buddha discerned the law—the inexorable 
law that guides our destiny. Man b what he is by thb law 
of Karma and by hb Karma alone, he can be what he wishes 
to be. It seems strange to us that a religion which has no 
God to inspire, no spell to worship to move the heart, would 
capture the minds of men from one end of Asia to the 
other end. 

There b something heroic and grand in bb appeal to man 
to develop the immense possibilities that lie hidden in each 
man. Buddhbm b a religion of self-culture»It b a creed of 
self-developroent. Man can progreo by effort and will, 
Buddha laid great stress on individual tadhana. Hu last sen. 
men to Ananda b a fervant appeal to personal effort and 
dbcipiine. He nys~"Be ye lamps unto yourselves, be ye i^uge 
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to yoonelves, beulce youmlve« to no external refuge, hold Iktt 
to the truth u a lamp, hold fatt as a refuge to the truth, look 
not for refuge to any one l>esidcs yourselves”. 

The words are strong, hut they cocne from a noble heart, 
that has experienced (he truth of it, in the splendour of his in¬ 
sight. The Buddhist ideal of perfect life seems too bold to many. 
A religioD, that is entirely free from anthropomorphic bias, an 
ideal that breaks down the vanity of man by giving up the 
theory of aoul, was really far in advance of his age—an age 
noted for its achievements and progreu. People may naturally 
ask what would be the inspiration of the moral Ufe, advocated 
by the great master. 

Buddha’s message was one of co-ordiation of moral activity, 
emotional culture and intellectual strength. Pei feet happiness 
is the aim of life, but it is attained not by developing egoism 
but by suppressing lelfUhness. 

This is to be done by the development of universal cons* 
ciousneas and in this ideal, Buddhism and the Upanishadat 
meige together. Life in diversity is life in death. There is 
an organic unity in all that is in the universe. We are to 
realise our oneness with the universe and true salvation 
consists in this union in freedom and lo>%. 

The goal of Buddha is the goal of all the seekers of truth 
of India. The theist craves the satisfaction that comes from 
worship and intuitive experience of the divioe love but ibe 
Buddhist craves the fullness that comes from the expansion 
of mind in human love and sympathy. Both ultimately attain 
the peace and joy, that comes from the realisation of our unity 
with the world. ^ 

The difTcrence between Buddhism and the ordinary 
Hindutsm, is therefore a difference only In outlook. Buddha 
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changed the angle of virion and establbhed love and universal 
beiMvolencc in place of sacrifice and ceremonial wonhip. 
There is a thrilling grandeur in hti ideal of elevated morality— 
there is a compelUng appeal in his stress upon the practice 
ofgoodnest. The modem mind is sure to derive inspiration 
and solace from the svreet majesty of his law of love. The 
vitality of Buddhism is as fresh today, as it was on the day 
when the noble utterances were uttered by the great teacher. 

This is an age of machine and life is becoming machine* 
like, joyless and heartless. The immense greed of our economic 
lUe u making humanity sick and diseased. What is needed It 
a greater spiritualtsatioa of life—a spiritualisation that is at 
once noble and practical, appealing and elevating. Buddha’s 
gospel has this magic power. 

orall the prophets of the past, Buddha alone can stir us 
to our depths and trsmsport us beyond ourselves with a 
stimulating conception of humanity, and the ideal of selfless 
service for its progress. Hb life and teachings shine even now 
with a steady splendour to gladden our weary souls. Hu 
gospel can soothe our sorrows and appesue our troubles and 
hb faith can sustain us in the midst of world chaos. I end 
with the words of the great teacher uttered before Ms 
decease 


'^Who wearies not, but bolds fast 
to tbtt truth and law, shall cross 
thb sea of life, and shall make 
an end of grief.” 


Was Buddha an Atheist ? 


Buddha stands as a loae star in the sky of Indian philoso* 
phy, brilliant in lustre, and radiant in his life work, but apart 
{rom other seeken of truth. There tvas such a violent 
reaction against his creed and mission, that he is almost for¬ 
gotten in the land of bis birth. It it only Jeydeva, the 
eloquent Bengali poet that deihes him and places him as 
one of the ten incarnations of God. But the great life, 
the great sacrifices and the lofty teachings of Buddha are little 
known to his country-men. 

One cannot but wonder at such a fate of such a great 
man. People ordinarily have a ready answer to satisfy the 
curiosity of the enthusiast enquirer. He was an atheist and 
this is why he was driven out. The author of the Bishnu- 
purana goes so far as to sug^t that he preached athdtm 
in order to mislead Asuras. Popular misconceptions die 
hard and it is no wonder that Buddha it regarded by many 
intelligent and educated men as a materialist, a hedonist and 
an atbeisi. 

The common beliefts that Buddha’s religioa was regarded 
as heresy, because he did not uphold the ritualism of the 
Vedas. It was no doubt true that Buddha uras no believer 
in ceremonialism and he decried the same but the attitude 
of Krishna in the Dhrine Song is similar. He also spoke Ul 
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of idle rite* and mcaningle** sacrificei; but Buddba wa* *iyled 
a* Tathagau, one who transmitted the Ancient Wisdom and 
as such he tuiified the teaching* that went before him, which 
as we learn from the Brahma-jala-sutta, he had thoroughly 
studied and made a noble synthesis, by hi* life of discipline 
and meditation. It is, therefore, that he asked hi* disciple* to 
follow lo tha foot-ateps of the Rlahta and praise* the learned 
man who i* deeply versed in the Veda* in his famous Dhamma* 
pada. A* a matter of fact, Buddba did not disregard the 
loBy teaching* of the Jnanamarga—the path of knowledge 
of the Veda*. He assimilated the tame and reproduced thdr 
teachings in superb parables and in simple but inspiring 
language of the people. He was against platitudes, he did 
not like mere verbiage, but be insisted on real insight. He 
taught his disciples not to accept any tradition, nor any 
teachings On its face value but admonished them to gain 
immediate intuitive apprehension of truth. In this, he is 
one with the Seen of Upantshads. It is therefore, wrong to 
call Buddha an Atheist ; merely because he did not uphold 
sacrifices where animal^Iaughter was a need. 

Others say that Buddha did not believe in the Brahma 
nor in the soul, that he rather believed like the present 
scientists that life and mind are mere by-products of the world 
process and that there is no reality behind the phenomena 
of the world. The Universe is immense. The vastneat of 
the starry universe shows how insignlBcant is man in com¬ 
parison with the huge scheme of thii^ But this philosophy 
does not satisfy the individual mao. He it the centre of the 
Universe, as far as he himself is concerned and therefore he 
wants an answer to the puzzling question what is the signih- 
once oflife of man in this infinite universe, a small frag¬ 
ment of which is so far u it is known to be the borne of man. 
Religion and faith solved this doubt, but dte acientisc whq 
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accepU the mechanical interpretation of the world doer not 
understand the ultimate reality which ii beyond hU reach and 
sco£& at it. 

Buddha was strangely scientiO; in outlook and in hb 
analysb of world problenu ; but it is not true that he was a 
materialist. He did not see in Matter the promise and poetry 
of Life. He was moved by the ceaseless sufferings that be 
saw and felt. To hb enlightened miod, it appeared that birth 
U tuSerittg, old age is suffcriDg, disesue b suffering, death b 
suffering, sorrow, pain, worry and lust are sufferings. It u 
suffering, to have union with the unpleasant and so b separa¬ 
tion from the present. In a word, human life is unending 
sorrow. Thb Pessimism coloured hb teachings but did not 
turn him to be a Nihilist, did not make him a hopeless rebel. 
He discovered the way in the limitless sea of Misery and 
spoke out in words of beauty and sweeiness i — 

“Ye are not bound. The soul of things u sweet: 

The Heart of Being b celestial rest. 

Stronger than woe bwill; that which was good, 

Doth pass to Better—Best.*' 

The light of Asia. Book Vlll. 

Buddha did not actually believe that death is the annihila¬ 
tion of man. He believed in after-liTe, believed in re¬ 
incarnation and believed in an unborn, uncreated, unbe- 
come, unevotved reality, out of which the universe u born 
u become, fa created and evolved. Thb Reality b inde- 
Boablc, inscrutable and beyond language ; so that he beUeved it 
to be immeasurable. It fa for this reason that he generally main¬ 
tained a discreet sHence on these high philosophical topics 
and advbed his followers to follow the path of progress and 
not to dabble in vain metaphysical hghtings. He ha* rightly 
said 


Who ukiTdoth err 

Who M»wen, err*. Soy Naught'’ 

But thii rikncc does not indicato ai many have wrongly 
conjectured that be did not believe. 

In the Majjhima Nikaya. we get a U»t of the undeier- 
mined question*, which the Tathagau did not determine, 
not because they are profound and unknowable, but because 
they do not bring advanwge, do not advance religious life, 
nor do they tend to aversion, abacnce of pasrios, cessation, 
calm comprehension, enlightenment from Nirvana. It is 
not as Edward. U. TbomM says, Spencerian agooeticism 
but memly exclurion from investigatioa certain definite 
problems of life, which have no value and purpose to the 
practical seeker of the good life. 

There are divergent views between the Buddhist schools 
as to the nature of self. This is because what Buddha uughi 
was subtle and deep and left room for the development of 
divergences of opinion. Buddha’s concern was to show the 
way for freedom from pain and misery. The surest remedy for 
the tame b to have absence of desire and our wrong concep¬ 
tion of the self is the greatest impediment to the attainment 
of this goal. All misery arise* from the delusion of self, which 
causes man to gratify his longings, to strive for the welfare of 
hii own^self and to cause injury to others. 

Buddha does this by his logical analysis. An individual 
consists of the five groups, known as Skandhas t the body 
(Rupa), feeling (Vedana), perception (Sanja), the aggregates 
(sanikara) and coitsciousness (vijnana). Just as a chariot is 
merely an appellation of the tottlily of chariot-pole, axle, 
wheels, frames, and banner-pole, so the empirical individual 
is constituted of the above five aggregates. 
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Bet, in ipite of ibb aiulyus there ii no expreii coolre* 
diction of the Vedantic conception of Atmon. On the 
other hand, the Buddhist conception of Pudgala served for 
all practical purposes, the Hindu idesd of self. The Sutra 
of the burden hears to analozy this tdew of the effect iuelll It 
is to be found in the famous Satnyutta Nlkaya. There are 
the bearer the of burden, the burden, the taking up of the 
burden and the laying down of the burden. The burden 
is the five aggregaten whicli bring about our intense clinging 
to exisience. 

It is desire which takes up a burden and when one is freed 
from desire, he can lay aside the burden which is borne by 
the Pudgala, the individual person. This individual gets 
enlightenment by following the noble way, shown by the 
Tathagata, lays aside the heavy burden of desire, does not take 
up another and thus gets deliverance from the never'ending 
chain of causation and attaint Nirvana. Thb has been 
explained away by some Buddhist scholars ^ but no impartial 
reader can say from the text that the aggregates are the bearer. 
This is regarded as one of the most authentic text and we 
cannot but say that Buddha believed in soul. His conception 
of ego and non-ego appears to be contradictory on its face, 
but on a truer understanding, it cannot but be said that he 
believed in an underlying reality, behind the ooixgo. This 
self is called the witness of good and evil in the Dbsmmapada, 
The continuity in the individual can be explained only on 
the assumption of the above underlying reality. 

The dialogue between the Vacchagotta and Buddha 
throws a flood«light on the attitude of Buddha on ibis point. 
When Vacchagoito asks Buddha whether the Klf exisu or 
not, he remains silent. He explains lui reticence to Anaoda. 
To assert Its existence would mean the acceptance of the view 
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of the adherenu of pcrmantocy. To deny the self would 
mean that a man ii utteriy annihilated oB death and the 
religious life for purification to atuin deliverance has no 
mcaoiDg. The assertion of the existence of self moreover 
would not enable Vaccbagotia to realise that the empirical 
world is essentially not self* A denial vrauld have caused 
confusion leading him to believe that he had no existence 
before and has none now. Buddha laid stress on the perpetual 
Bux and advised his pupils to save themselves from desire and 
thereby attain complete rest,—without bothering thcnwelvcs 
vdth subtle metaphysical questions. 


Next we shall come to the Buddhist conception of God* 
bead. Buddha was silent as to the absolute reality. But in 
Udana, we find a passage which proves in unequivocal lang¬ 
uage that he believed in the reality of some thing over and 
above the empirical world. "Tbete is an unborn, an unori* 
ginated, an unmade, an unoompounded, were there not, O 
mendicants, there would be no escape from the world of the 
born, the originated, the made and of the compounded.’* 
This text b fufficient indication of Buddha’s belief in an 
abiding reality. But in his religion, there is no place for God. 
He does not insist on the grace of God for the ultimate realisa¬ 
tion and deliverance. His clarion call was to the man himself 
to exert his utmost and thereby attain release through moral 
excellence and ethical endeavoun. But (his does not mean that 
be had no belief in the ultimate absolute reality, for as he 
says, without such a background, his conception of freedom 
becomes meaningless. The sages of the Upanishads gave 
stress upon the intellectual solution of the riddle of (he universe, 
but Buddha’s follower, who seeks liberation, must accept the 
duty of a strict moralist. Because of this insistence oh the 
good conduct, on morsd values, on the sublimity of ethical 
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lift, be forbede his pupib to indulj^e in idle and vain questions 
regarding the insoluble metaphysical problems. 

Last we come to the Buddhist theory of Nirvana. The 
ascetic Malunkyaputta asked Buddha whether a Tathagata 
exbts after death. Buddha did not answer him. He reftised to 
say whether he exuts and whether he does not exist, or 
whether he is non-existent and not non-existent after death. 
His explanation was that this was of no value. It does not 
bring enlightenment and Nirvana. There is an interesting 
dialogue between king Prasenjit and the nun Rhema in which 
she said (hat the refusal of the Tathagata was, because the 
state of Nirvana was deep and ineftable. 

''Even so, O King, that body, by which one might define 
a Tathagata ii relinquished, cut off at the root, uprooted like a 
palm tree, or brought to not, does not arise in the future. Freed 
from the designation of body, a Tathagata is deep, immeasu¬ 
rable, unfathomable as the Ocean." This assertion of the 
deep and profound nature of the Tathagata was illustrated 
by the imposibility of counting the sands of the Ganges or 
measuring the water of the ocean. 

Nirvana is not therefore total extinction. It would be an 
error to think as Yamaka did in believing that a monk free from 
asavas is cut off, destroyed and utterly annihilated. Sariputta 
asked Yamaka whether the true self of the Tathagau is his 
material form and geu a negative answer. He further asks 
him whether the Tathagau is the body or in the body or 
other than the body and similarly of the other constituents; 
whether the five constituents taken up together make op him 
or whether he is without them all. In each case, the monk 
gives a denial and Sariputu explains that even in this lift, a 
Tathagata cannot be comprehended in truth and reality, or 
it h absurd to say that a monk free from the Anvas is cut off 
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destroyed and does not exut after death. A Tathagata is in 
cffabk in life as it he in death. 

Peopk generally think Nirvana to be total extinction, be¬ 
cause of its association with fire. The passing away of the 
enlightened one it illustrated by the sUnilc of flame. The 
Suttanipata says s- 

“Ai the flame, blown by the force of the wind, docs go out 
and can be named no more, even so no sage, liberated from 
individuality goes out and can be named no more." The flame 
Pff i sf* to appear but is not utterly destroyed for its return 
to the original unmanifcrted form. It ceases to be visible, but 
it does not mean anoihilation. 

Nirvana is therefore not a negative conception of distinction. 
It is a positive attainment. It brings with it the hairiness of 
the highest order. In the Udana we get;— 

“There is a stage, where there is neither earth nor water 
nor fire nor wind, nor the stage of the infinity of space, nor 
the stage of Infinity of consciousness, nor the stage of nothing- 
ncM, nor the stage of neither consciousnett nor non<ODtcious- 
ness. There is not this world, nor the other world, nor sun 
and moon. That, O monks j I call neither coming nor going, 
nor staying, nor pasung away, nor arising j vrithout support 
or gtwg on basis b it. This is the end of pain." In 
the Millindapanha we get that Nirvana is utter bliss. Its 
form, figure, duration of size cannot be explained. It b 
infiniie and satisfies all desires and can be attained by free¬ 
dom from distress and danger, by peace, calm, bliss, delicacy 
and sweetness. 

The utterly transcendental character of Nirvana b beauti¬ 
fully expreacd in many other Buddhist texU. It u without 
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tUnitt or meaaure. It it the timelea Abwlute. When he got 
enlightenment, Buddhe realiicd the etience of the phenomena 
and what it uraotphenomena], that is which lies beyond the 
reach of thought and consciousness. Nirvana is quiescence 
but it b not the peace of Death. Itu surely true that there 
are expressions in bis sermons which Ulk of cessation, dis¬ 
appearance and extinction. But these negative terms 
are used only in the intention to n^ate the phenomenal 
character of Nirvana. One should not and one surely canisot 
fail to understand that the supreme bibs of Nirvana is something 
positive. 

It u realised through supreme knowledge. The realiation 
is the goal of life, for it frea man from the bondage of 
all hu past deeds, natural pas»ons and sufferings. The illusion 
of ego b destroyed and with the passing away of thb illusion, 
goes the sting of death and one enjoys the bliss of immortality. 
The individual merges into a higher Reality. 

As Nirvana b indescribable in ternu of finite consciousness, 
Buddha maintained a strict and austere rileoce in the matter, 
which however has produced such an enigmatic piissle to the 
seekers of all ages. 

But if we understand and appreciate his attitude, it would 
be clear beyond all dispute that Buddha was not an Atheist. 
He was, in the words of Mrs Rhys Davids, the greatest of the 
Hindus, who made the deepest mysteries ofVedic culture, com¬ 
mon heritage of the entire mankind. 


The Essence of Buddhism 


Deiphe tbe myth of Ktentific criiidtm and objective study, 
our interpretation of any thing U relative. It U peculiarly 
our own. Buddhism has, therefore, been studied from different 
angles in accordance with the aptitudes and intellectual 
vigilance of the different scholars. 

There it, however, ample warrant for the view that to 
get an adequate knowledge of Buddhism, we must study the 
Buddhadore on the background of Indian religion and 
culture. We must know the environment in which he was 
born, the habiu of thought and action, which moulded him 
and the burning questions of bis age. 

Buddha transcended the age in which he lived, gave 
startlingly new answers to many probleeos, but yet we must 
place him in his proper hutorical perspective. If we do so 
oitb the right historic sense, we shall see that Buddha is not 
the rebel child of Hinduism, as Swami Vivekananda called 
him but that be is the greatest Indian that was ever bom. 

He cbancterised bis Dhamma as ancient and eternal 
f furoM and Sonatona ). The central thesis of Buddhism is 
(hat character is the essence of religious life. Human conduct 
righteous behaviour, reflection and medication lead the way 
to the unfolding of insight, ‘the attainment, comprehending 
and realisiag even in this life etnancipstion of heart and 
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eiBAncipation of insight.' Vain tnetaphytical quettioni were 
avoided by him because he was convinced that we gain 
nothing by devoting our time and energy to the unfathomable 
mysteries of life—inilhs which are incomprehensible by 
intellect, and ethically unimportant. Buddha was silent as 
to the ultimate problems which are unknowable. He rcoog- 
nbed the limits of human knowledge and discouraged hit 
dbdples to fathom the depths of the unknown. A man who 
is struck with an arrow should know how to take it out—it 
is no concern of him to know all about the thrower. Life 
u full of miseriea. There arc sorrows and sufferings and to 
the ordinary mind there b no escape from the tyranny of 
pain. To ihb sorrow-laden life, Buddha brought the message 
of the right way of life. 

All that we are is the result of what we have thought and 
done. Every Mt has its significance in life. As we sow, so we 
shall reap. We live in a world of hard facts. The ordinary 
man is bewildered by the heterogenous elements that play 
their parts in hb life. But in a true Mnse, we live in the 
world of our thoughts. 

It b said in the Dhammapada that the mental natures 
are the outcome of what we have thouglit, chieflained 
by our thoughts and are made up of our thoughts. We, 
therefore, change our life by a change in our thoughts and 
thereby nsould tbe character of (he world. 

A life of strict morality b enjoined by Buddha. He b 
notin favour of codes and conventions,'rites and ceremonies. 
There b a story how Buddha retorted when a Brahmin 
spoke to him about tlte virtues attendant on a bath in the 
river Babuka. He smd that no bath would purify the fool 
of bb tin, even though he bathed as many tiroes as be would 
wish. The doer of evil, the man of malice, and the perpe- 
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trfttor of crime is never abwlved of hU »in by bmhi. One 
mutt have bit bath in good character. He should be kind 
to all beings, should Idll no life, should speak no falsehood 
and should be secure in »elf*dcnlal. One who is virtuous, 
any water it Phalgu water to him. 

Thit life of virtue and moral earnestness is no gift of 
anybody. As Sir Edwin Arnold puts it t— 

Seek nought from the helpless gods by gift and hymn. 

Nor bribe with blood, nor feed with ftuits and cakes, 

Within yourselves, deliverance must be sought | 

Each man bis poison makes. 

Buddha considered himself to be a mere path-finder. He 
is the eye of the world because he it the model, people must 
follow but he it particular that none should deify him, 
It will be an error to regard Buddha's teachings as just a 
mere etbkal system, as merely s^fo. To a visitor, Buddha 
dedared that the End of (he Universe (iokosyo Antam) cannot 
be reached by mere walking. Life’s miseries cease only 
when one reaches the end of the universe. The end of the 
univerK is that abode, where none is born, none lives the 
mortal life, none diet, none drops from one state of existence 
and reappears in another. 

The univene, however, lies within the man. The final 
and radical cure of all the UU and evils of life is obtained by 
one who reaches the Lolcotyo Antom. 

The universe is really not in outside space, but within one’s 
personality—within one^s own consciousness. We have our 
perception of the universe through the five sense-organs and 
all that we know is the combinadon of five elements of colour, 
sound, odour, flavour and touch. Our feelings are a net 
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round about t he»e seme perceptions and cnraie the univene 
at we feel it, at we know it and at we understand it. The 
Anal emancipation, by whatever name you may call it. is 
alto a contcioutneas. It it attained by the spiritually perfect 
pertOD. It it the blinful end, for which eveiy one must strive. 
It it the blits of union with the whole and the chain of 
causation it broken for ever and there it no rebirth. 

The inexpressible chaiactor of ibis final attainment hat 
been beautifully dcscribetl in the Udana. 

For there is a sphere where there is the knower who hat 
discovered the path to perfection and made it possible for 
his descrplei to walk in bit footsteps. But be it no god. 
he it no mediator and accordingly bis last advice to his 
followen was to work out their salvation with diligence. 
Here there it no dependence on grace. Man is to have his 
salvation by hia own efforts. None can prevail against him if 
he conquen himself. 

On hit death'bed, Ananda, hit cousin and constant 
companion, asked him about instructiont regarding the 
Buddhbt Order and the Buddha answered : "Be ye lamps 
unto yourselves; be a refuge to yourself ; betake your* 
selves to no external refuge. Hold fast at a refuge to the 
troth { look not for refuge to any one besides youraelvea.’' 

This self-abnegation on bis part made him the beloved 
leader, whom counties millions worship and revere. He is 
not a mythical figure. The canonical books give the students, 
inipile of colouring here or there, genuine history of a 
master mind, whose spiritual depths and moral strength, discreet 
intellectual reserve and infinite compassion have made him 
the greatest saviour of the world, 
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Buddha claims to ihow the way, by which every 
finccre seeker after truth can, with full certainty, 6nd that 
boundless and cvtrlasling happiness, which every human heart 
so desires. You can verify his claim by following the 
path shown by him. He has given us the most clear and 
explicit directions as to how we can obtain this goal of life. 
There is no vagueness, no mystery about the marga chalked out 
by him. With heroic courage and sireogih, mankind 
should embrace the Dhamma, which fuldlU your questions and 
satisfies you with its scientific and reasonable outlook. 

The Buddhist Nirvana is the blissfuJl goal of life. It is no 
annihilation, it is no extinction, it is not nothingness. It is a 
spiritual state of incomprehensible security, attainable in this 
life and and compatible with social and intellectual work. 

What is extinguished in Nirvana is the fire of lost, of 
hatred and of eravings and desires .Nirvana is something 
positive which can be experienced though not described. 
It is supremely beatific. It is not merely absence or annihila¬ 
tion of passions, but it is sternal, transcendental, supreme, 
realizable and uiuque. 

If one studies the texts with care, ilte necessary conclusion 
is that the slate of Nirvana is realised through supreme 
knowledge. It confers deliverance from all the ills and evils 
of life. It takes away from man, his inexplicable iUunon of 
the ego and thereby leads the devotees to imrooriahty. 
Silence is golden to this matter for, to say anything about it 
would be to make it relational and finite 

The way to Nirvana is really the path to awakening and 
perfect knowledge is the only way to it, and when we have it, 
the transcendental illuuon of avidya is removed for ever. 
“Neither earth nor water, light nor air, neither infinity of space 
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nor infinity oTeonsciouinea, nor nothingness nor perception, 
nor absence of perception, neither this world nor that world, 
both sun and moon. I call it neither coming nor gobg, nor 
standing, neither motion nor rest, neither death nor birth. It 
b without stabitlity, without procession, without a footing. 
That is the end of Sorrows'*. 

In the Mahabharata. there is a iloka which tayt; The foot 
prints of birds that fly in the iky, artd of fish that swim in 
water are not seen, so b the going of them who have won 
knowledge fully. The same idea b stated in the Dhammapada 
verses 91 & 92. There we get the description of the Arhat 
and it is raid, that those who have no accumulation, who eat 
according to knowledge, who have perceived the nature of 
release and unconditioned freedom, their path b difiicult to 
understand, like the flight of birds through the sky. 

Herdo Iks the real mystery of Buddha's silence. In hb 
answers to the curious, he did not disclose the condition of 
the released person. Having no perceptible sign and being 
infinite and transcendental, this conscioofneis of one who has 
got illumination is utterly uniraccable not only in death but 
even whUe be is Uving in bu mortal body here on the earth. 

Buddha b, therefore no nihilist. There U really no 
agnosticism in hit utterances. With hb keen intellectual 
grasp he realised that everything on earth is mutable and 
contingent, everything b passing and fleeting but he did not 
end l«i quest there. He experkneed the absolute and 
immutable good but knowing the maxim that whereof one 
cannot speak, thereof one must be silent, he did not indulge 
in doctrinal controversies. . 

Buddha was not a dialectician. Truth was a sacred achi¬ 
evement to him which should be realbed in our own under- 
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funding. Lei u» today, in this worW of strife and hatred, 
revive hU lofty and noble teachings. Personal effort and 
personal realisation are the key-notes to the paths of religion. 
For this a life of purity, honest endeavour and noble aspiration 
are necesary. Let us give up theories, let us eschew oontro- 
veriies, but let us have practice of vitrtuea 

Hu call was a clarion call to the whole of hutoanity. His 
appeal was not to the intellectuals only, but even to the down¬ 
trodden Let us follow in hii footsteps and go to the 

common people with noble and gi eat ideas. 

Let us tell the man behind the plough, the worker behind 
the machine, the poor who suffer the burden of life, that the 
royal road to sweetness and culture, to bliss and frecdon, is by 
the practice of virtues. Following his lead, who brought to 
men, a realisation of their own divinity, let us adopt the 
attractive spiritual life with courage and conviction. Let us 
it tek to his advice in the Dhammapada; We live happily 
then, haling none in the midst of men who hate, we dwell free 
from hate among men who hate. 


The Buddhist Way of Life 


Humaniiy in the cour»e of its long history had tried to 
find out a way to the solution of the knotty problems of life. 
Religious leaders have arrived in different climes and in 
different ages to show us the way to ultimate happiness. The 
ultimate happiness has been called Salvation, Mukti, Kfoksa 
and Nirvana. 

The Buddhist way guides us to Nirvana and many wrongly 
think and believe that it is a state of annihilation and it is no 
good. But if we bear in mind the Hindu conception of libera- 
don, we shall find that Buddha was echoing the Upanisadk 
view in bis own way. In the Majjhima Nikaya, Sutra 
72, Buddha says '"Profound, measureless is he who has 
found the truth, profound even at the mighty ocean) the 
term reborn does not apply to him, nor not reborn, nor any 
combination of such terms. Everything by which the truth- 
finder might be denoted has pasted away from him and for 
ever.” When, therfore, Buddha was questioned about the 
final attainment, he used to keep utter silence because in hh 
view, to affirm that the liberated continued to exist would 
give rise to one misunderstanding, while to deny it would 
give rise to othen. The Arhat, who has atuined Nirvana, 
attains an incomprehensible and inexpressible sUte. 

Yajnavalkya, the great seer and the supreme Vedantiit 
speaks itt the same vrin in the Brhadaranyaka Upanttad. 


While expUining the it»tc of final liberation to hi* beloved 
wife, Maitreyi, the sage *ay» j “If you drop a lump of wit 
into water, it would ditsolve and mix vrilh water. You cannot 
pick it forth again. But each and every particle of water 
would taste salty. So truly the Great Being, endless and 
limitless, is one mast of conKiousneta. The separate self 
comet out from these elements and into them it vanishes. 
Having passed beyond, there it no more separate conscious* 
ness.’* The wife is bewildered, because she cannot compre* 
hend this loss of separate consciousness. The great seer, 
therefore, explaios that where there is duality, there one has 
separate consciousness, but where every thing has become tbe 
one self, whom and by what should one see, bear or think ? 
None can know the universal Knower. None can know that 
by which there is consciousness of the Alt.” 

It appean, therefore, that the ultimate Goal is the same 
in both the Upanisadlc conception and the Buddhist view. 
When a man is freed from all the limitations of name and 
form, when he has ceased to be a separate self, it is not possible 
to say of him that be exists or does not exist. When the 
cdnsciousnm ceases to identify itself with any particular self, 
strictly speaking, it has no existence, but its real being does' 
not cease, so it is misleading at the same time to say that it 
does not exist. But to the disciple, in the path of knowledge, 
Buddha’s advice was that he should not waste, time on 
discussing things which are beyond. His was a practical 
religion aud he wanted to heal the sick, instead of long and 
tedious wrangling over useless queries. 

In a simple way, he taught that there is suffering in this life. 
However one may try, he caan4t escape the His of life. Men 
are subject to unhappiness, to sufferings by the very fact that 
they are bom. We do not get what we hanker for, we get 




things we do not want. This suffering has a cause and de^re 
is the root of all sufferings. There is however, no reason for 
despair because the sorrows and sufferings of life may end 
and one can have harmony, peace and unity in life. There 
is a way for the cessation of the evils and ills of life and 
Buddha claims hinuels to be tbit pathfinder. 

A pragmatic thinker at be was, Buddha pointed out hU 
noble path of deliverance in a clear and logical way. 
Buddha explains that our birth is the cause of all our suffer¬ 
ings. If we were not born, then there would have been no 
chance of our suffering. We are born because we have attach¬ 
ment for life. This attachment is due to the lure of destra. 
Desire results from our association with the world in our 
past lives. We have this association through our five senses 
and mind, whose works ultimately form the cause of ignorance. 
The promptings of desire and ignorance must cease, before we 
can have deliverance from the bonds of life. 

He chalked out an eight.fold path for the attainment of 
lasting peace and harmony. These are known as right under¬ 
standing, right resolve, right speech, /ighi action, right living, 
right effort, right recollection and right concentration. 

At the very outset of the path, we must see dbtinctly, we 
must know correctly and thus we can hope to aspire to the 
world of beauty and harmony, to the domain of abiding peace 
and security for the world of strife and discord. 

The R^ht Insight into the mysteries of life discloses that 
the bliss of harmooy and knowledge is not our lot here in 
thU earth. We are surrounded on all ades by the fire of 
Unhappiness. This ftsme has been lighted by desire* Deere 
has no satiety, the more you get, the more you deare. There 
can be no permanent satisfaction for all thiogi are fleeting 
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«Dd ch&Bgiog. Realinog tbe ftitility of all pcnonal desires, 
we mutt wake up for their utter eradication and uprooting 
from the want. In this great task, we have the help and 
guidance of the enlightened Buddha. 

One who underttandi, underttand* these (our noble 
truths, first, that there is unhappiness, secondly that there is 
a cause for that, thirdly that there can be cessation of sorrows 
and sufiferingt, and fourthly that there U a path for putting 
an end to unhappiness. 

The second step u really the fint step of discipline. It is 
a turning point in tbe life of the disciple. He must change 
his attitude towards life. One who realises that life is transient 
and unsubstantial, develops the attitude of non-attachment. 
With particular resolution one should try to separate hinwelf 
from all clingiogi to life. By long and arduous training, one must 
withdraw himself and sever his bonds of identification with the 
world. This is the negative attitude of resolve. Ibe positive 
attitude u one of love and compassion. We must cultivate 
goodwill towards all other living beings. We should not 
shrink away any more. Hatred and jealousy separate us from 
others and cause untold worries and anxieties but once we 
try to have love, all that is ugly melts away in an atmosphere 
of iweetnen. We must not only love but would serve others. 
One who deet ztot harm but helps others moves rightly in the 
straight path of upward journey. 

The third divison of the noble path is called Right Speech. 
It is not merely speaking tweet and gentle words. It is 
( giving up of the four-fold falsehood. One miut practice 
speech that is true and kindly, that is courteous and sensible. 
One must not take recourse to frivolity. 

One who bidet the truth and proclaims the untruth is guilty 
the first kind of falsehood. He who causes tbe wrath of 
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•omebody by rejMrting (he wotxb of another i< equally guilty 
of falsehood. One who apeaks hanh and unkind words 
coronitt the third kind of falKhood. A flatterer who 
wants to please one by false but pleasant statements is 
guilty also of lying. 

The fourth step in the path of the initiate it Right Action. 
It is true, ceruin and without falsehood that the attainment 
of perfect felicity in the result of good deeds. Grey is all 
theory, green grows the tree of life alone. Leaving aside 
metaphysics, one must devote oneself to noble actions. To 
this noble striving Buddha adds a few positive ordinances. One 
must not kill any living being. There can be freedom, happiness 
or pcMe, only when there is boundless love. In the scheme, 
there is no scope for killing. The serene poise of moral 
life comes to him who does not kill and who does not steal. 
A disciple should refrain from unlawful gratification of the 
sexual impulse and also from partaking of intoxicating liquors 
or drugs. One must rise from real enslavement to the senses, 
to the real freedom of right action, when love and benevolence, 
service and goodwill bring us true freedom and true peace. 

The fiAh step in the Aryan path is Right Living. Only in 
a life that is lived in harmony with the higher principles 
can we have progress in our upward moral journey. One 
should mainuin oneself by doing things which cause no 
injury to anybody. Right livelihood it one that is earned by 
a life of love and peaceful adjustment with CHir environments. 
It may be categorically aifirmed that one who seeks food in 
the right path gets it, because to the unselfish , the world 
becomes a source of unity and peace. The sixth divbion in 
his illuminating path is called Right Effort. It is a way of 
mind and body culture. One must endeavour hU best to 
drive away evil thoughts from his mind. By practice, he 
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should try to good thoughts to orise in his mind. He 
should further increose smd strengthen the high thoughts that 
are already in bit mind. 

It is not that he it to become a'mere mirovcrted dreamer 
of dreams, helpless before the practical problems of life. The 
distorting glasses of desire and aversion shall break and 
by right exercise, he should withdraw his self-projections 
from the objects of sense and try to drive into the ocean of 
bliss by inereasing and extending feelings of love and 
compassion. 

Right Recollection is the last but one step in the path of 
deliverance. It is further development of mind. He must 
fix bis attention upon things, that are happening around him 
and should realise that nothing is permanent but that every¬ 
thing is in a perpetual flue The chain of cause and eflect 
binds together all the events and occurrences of life. This 
undersianding of the emptiness of things breaks the illusion of 
the world and we are thereby able to discard our attachment 
to it. 

The last step in the path is Right Concentration. By 
deep meditation, the desciple understands that mind » all that 
there is, that everything is made of mind, so that if he 
can free his mind from suffering, suffering ceases and he 
attains Nirvana here in this very world. The Buddha’s way 
of life is a transmutation of our being and ia accomplished 
in a living experience of love and harmony. Beyond is the 
tremendous brooding calm of the transceodant Nirvana in 
which one lives by withdrawing his mind from all external 
things. 

The path is not as easy as h teems. It it sharp as the 
edge of a razor. But it has the advantage that it is logktd 


aod clear and can satisfy the dubious modern mind. Thit 
path is not merely ethical idealism. Buddha laid greater 
emphasu on living than metaphysical discussion. The eight¬ 
fold path offers a world of rkh and vivid psychological 
experience. 

While celebrating'the Buddha Jayamti, we should realise 
the fundamental unity of Indian spiritual disdpline. Realisa¬ 
tion is the key note of our sadhaoa and in this Buddha is 
one with the other teachers of our ancient culture. When 
we appreciate this, we also understand much better the deeper 
meanings of Hinduism and Buddhism. 

Buddha gave us a series of practicable and workable tech¬ 
niques for living a beautiful and successful life. When we pin 
our faith in him, we know a path of deliverance, a path that 
helps us to win victory over defeat. 

The suggested techniques are to be followed in life and are 
to be practised until you obtain the desired results. Mere 
reading it of no value. Each and every method is to be tested 
in the laboratory of spiritual experience. By practical demon- 
Strattons in your personal liie, you are to become a true disciple 
of the great teacher, our brother and comforter. 

Believe in yourself. Absorb the teachings of the master. 
You are sure to enjoy a delightful new sense of well-being. 
You will experience a new and keen pleasure in living. 
Expansion, delight and amazing usefulness are yours, if you 
follow his formula of belief a nd practice. 




The Spirit of the Hindu Law 


Liw h 10 crgankm. It lives aod grow* with social needs. 
It it to be found in the most primiiivc society in •ome form or 
other, for without rules, general rules of human conduct, 
no Mciety can exist. Law is thus a power, a force and a 
potency that u a characteristic mark of human society. A 
study ©fits evolution, growth and development gives us the 
best picture of human social life. 

Hindu law has had a history, a history of progress and 
adjustment, that is unbroken in its continuity for six miUc- 
niums. Generalisation, therefore, it risky in the case of Hindu 
law. But still there are certain broad ftalurcs which can be 
discussed and commented upon, for the enligbtment of the 
general readers and for removal of many miKonceptions 
that cling round it. To the Jurists of the West, law has its 
appeal in the aspect of command. Hindu law was aware 
of this essential feature, but it rightly did not give it the 
supreme place. Law has for its object the benefit and protec¬ 
tion of society and .is the immediate product of social 
conditions to keep up the equilibrium of society. Unless there 
he anything to enforce the law, it loses its meaning and 
significance ; but still this sanction is not the essence of law. 

The Hindu Jurists were inspired by a lofty idealism, which 
they tried to grasp by logical analysis, the ultimate basis of 
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law. Viewing all tbingi in their right proportion, they 
diicovered that there is an ail comprebeoaive power that 
regulates life. Law too, should be moulded with an eye to this 
ordered whole. Law is therefore called Dhorma which 
etymologically means that which sustains. Law is that 
which sustains life. Life to the Indian seers had its truth and 
fulhlment la blessed union with the Absolute. Law, therefore, 
is in^ired by this ideal. It does not aim merely at peace but 
also at progress—progress of humanity towards a richer life 
and a sweeter harmony. 

Looked at from the highest standpoint. Law blends with 
morality and religion, which also uttempt to give to the indn 
vidua), knowledge and attainment of bis real unity with the 
comprehensive whole. 

Law, ethics and religion, from this angle of view, aim at 
gradual realisation of man’s destiny which is consecration of 
human life by divine bliss. 

But thu should not lead us to the common error that 
Hindu Law is a mixture of law. social duty and priestcraft. 

RautUya’s Arthasastra, which is a work of 4th century B. C. 
u the clearest evidence on the point. It proves unmistakably 
that the distinction bciweeo moral precepts and Iq^ rules 
was clearly known to the ancient Hindus. The Mababharata 
and the Manusamhita, which are'works older tbanKautilya 
by nearly a milienium know of this distinction. 

Bhisma, the grand old man of Kuruksheira, while explain¬ 
ing the duties of a king to Yudbitthira, says in a sirifcrag 
passage that Vyabahara i. e. law is the Veda of the Kinp. The 
canon law of penances and sacraments owes authoriy to the 
Vedas and Smritts and aims at spiritual values, but the civil 
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law ofthe king abased on the power of the king. This sector 

law has tnith for iu soul and welfare for its goal. The 
secular law of the king is for the goveroroent of the people. 

This Passage of the Santiparva leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that Hindu Uw did not blend morality, religion 
and law, but on the other hand was fully alive to the difference 
l)etween the same. 

Medhalithi is the most famous of the earliest commenta. 
ton ofManu. In his beautiful Tika too. he has taken pains 
to explain the difference between Vedic injunctions and 
secular law. He says that the Vedas are authority for the 
unseen spiritual things; but reason is the authority for 
secular duties. The king’s duties are aU based bn reason. 

Olwrmo is the generic word to denote all sorts of duties, 
spiritual, moral, social and legal, whUe Vyavahara U the 
word for civil law whkh seu forth legal righu and enjoins 
legal duties. We find mention of this word Vyavahara in its 
technical sense in Gautama, the earliest of the Smritikars. 
Kautilya’s masterly analysis of the sources of Uw is the 
monumental example of this political genius. He says that 
sacred law, civil Uw, custom smd the edictt of the kings are the 
four legs of law. Of these, the later is superior to the former. 
Dharma is based on truth, Vyavahara on witness, custom 
on the tradition of the people and the king’s orders are known 
as legislation. Whenever there is any conflict b«ween custom 
and Dharma, or between Vyavahar and Dharma, the matter 
shall be decided according to Dharma. But when Dharma 
conflicts with reason, reason u powerful and the text becomes 
invalid. 

This clasufication is to be found in Katyayana and 
Smritichandrika. These fscu are sufficient to establish 
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beyond doubt that the Hindus had a clear and distinct 
conception of positive law and did not muddle it up, as 
many believe, with injunctions and moral precepts enjoined 
for spiritual bibs and other worldly gains. 

The eonceptions of Benihum and Ausiin that law is the 
mere command of the sovereign authority are deficient, for 
they fail to recognire many things. International law according 
to them is no law. 

To have a fuller idea of law, larger conceptions than 
those of the lawyers are essential, conceptions that have 
their roots in the btstory and spirit of the nation ; conceptiona 
that have their ultimate sanction in the general will of society ; 
conceptions that come to us from the moral and ipiriiual 
nature of mao. 

The Hindu JuritU knew that ihc law owes itt authority 
to the sovereign will of the state, but they believed with their 
idealism, that the sovereign will is the capreulon and embodi¬ 
ment of the higher will. Manu uyi that if there be no king, 
the world would become full of evils. Anarchy is the 

source of all misery and suffering. The King fa the embodi¬ 
ment of divine powers and fa commisooned to protect the 
worlds. 

But this conception of concrete reality toon gives way to 
abstract philosophy. He says that the lord created authority 
or government for the help of the king and he conUnues in 
V11-17-I8 that government is the real king,—the real man, 
and the real ruler and leader, and that government is the 
represenutive of the four stages of life. Government punishes 
all the subjwts. and protecu them. Government wakes 
when all sleep and govemmeot it rightly called “Dfliuia” by 
the learned. 
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1 am «ire that a Omc study of these lines would satisfy 
the disciples of Austin ; for Manu is as emphatic as Austin 
about the sanction for compulsion. But wbereas, Austin 
with the characteristic British undeptanding of reality, limits 
himself Co the healthy human common sense, the fine and 
profound soul of Manu soars higher with the philosophic 
inspiration of his race and looks for a divine sanction for 
the earthly power. It is idle and useless to enquire which 
is better. We should only note the essential diflfercnce in 
out-look, in order to understand and appreciate both. But 
it u strange that the metaphysical conception is not a late 
arrival in India. The conception of Rita as the eternal and 
immutable harmony of the universe is Vedic, and is higher 
and nobler than all human laws. The sovereign and the state 
must bow down before this divine law. The gods are not 
above Rtu. They move and have their being in Rita. 

A conception which finds poetic expressioa in Wordsworth, 
the high priest of nature t— 

Stem Lawgiver, yet thou dost wear, 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace, 

Nor we know anything so fair 
At the smile upon thy face. 

Flowers lay before thee in their beds. 

And fragrance in (by footing treads. 

Thou dost preseive the stan from wrong. 

And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are 

ftesh and strong. 

This philosophic conception of law has been the guiding 
force in shaping and moulding Hindu law. The ideal 
before the lawmaker was to secure the ultimate good of 
•odecy and U it a hopeful sign of the timet, that this spirit 
after a delay of centuries is inspiring modern world. 


Ill 


Hindu law, aa many believe, had never been itatie. 
The cultural life of India is a life of progress and develop¬ 
ment and taw has always kept pace with the movement of 
times. The ideal has ever been the same ; the achievement 
of the highest good of soeiety had to be satbGed by innova¬ 
tions and changes. There ts and always has been a con¬ 
servative element in Indian character, but this is due to 
its great reverence for its mighty psst. But inspiie of the 
same, modifications have come and a new Smriti has been 
written in each new age, to suit the social needs of the time. 
The most eSective agency has been the application oi legal 
fiction, which had been possible to a very large extent; 
because of the wesdeh and peculiarities of the language in 
which the law texts had been expressed. There bad been 
other agencies at work, but one who compares the Sutras 
of Gauuma with the works of Brihatpati or of Narada 
cannot but notice the dynmic diflerenee between the two— 
the progress and development of the latter are due to 
varied influences and social forces, which we need not discua 
now. 

The next characteristic, that strikes our attention, is the 
manifold varieties of the Hindn Law.. It had the breadth 
of vision to recognise rules of life of the different classes and 
creeds and of the merchants and the traders, of the caravan 
and the guilds and to acknowledge the customs and tradi¬ 
tions of the different tribes and different public bodies. 
We get in the Vedas reference to Sabha and Samitt, which 
were SMScmbliei which acted as law-courts. As we cone 
down, we find the gradual recognition of the laws prevailing 
in trade.guilds and in the corporate bodies of artisan*, 
those prevailing among the local tribes— among distinct 
classes and /amilies. The Hindu law had taken upon itself 
the sacred uik of righting the wrongs of the society, not by 
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mere eompuljioft i but by a aiihoHc Wc*li»ra that incorpora. 
ted the difference* and divergence* of tociely into a wider 
harmony. 

But dte unique glory of Hindu Uw lie. in it* out-look, wWch 
combine* practical common aenee with the highest 
Idealbm. The thinker*, that bu*ted ihemKlve* with the 
problem, of .ociology and law. were mainly concerned with 
normal action and practice of humanity. They dealt with 
problem* that come in daily life, with the conflicu of de«ire. 
and intere*» that wake up in the oommomty. They Intw- 
preated them with the umal thoroughno*. characien*tic of the 
Hindu geniu* and tried to harmonite them with their .ynoptic 
mind which wa* able to trt thing* steadily and in their fotaluy. 
But ihi* analytic .ludy had for it. background the grand 
national culture with which they tried to bring law mto an 
ordered relation. 

They were inapiied by a noble motive, the motive to frame 
a *y»tem that ihall try to rai*e humanity from the vital and 
menul to the .piri.ual plane. It i* both imtnietive and eleva- 
ling to know that they did this, with the .hrewden common 
*en*eand superfine worldly knowledge. They fashioned a 

.tnicture that i. .till the wonder of the world, the true import 

andugnilicanccofwhichha. been least understood. To put 
into a nutshell, the leading principle was to ipintualiw the 
aocUl, economic and inteUcctual needs of life. The effect i* 
far-reaching and the conception i* for ahead of it* time. Even 

in this twentieth century, inspite of our vaunted triumph, m 

science and industry, we lag far behind of thb high ideal. The 
growth ofiniernatiooal law, the recognition of the general wUl 
of rocicty are but step* to realisation of thU ideal of perfecuon. 

It is remarkable to note a constant unity of idea through¬ 
out the fleeting centuries. The ethical consciousno. of the 
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r»ce it evident not only in the Vedie conception of RIt*, but h 
reign* through the whole of the proceia, down to the codffic*- 
tion ol the great Bengali Pandit, Jagannath Tarkapanchanan, 
whose work is best known in it* trantladon as Colebrook** 
Digest. 

There is a solemnity of purptne, a clarity of unified tystem 
and a nobility of conception, which outbalance the more techni¬ 
cal and the more practical laws of modem eodcty. 

One, who comes to study this most varied and ample record 
of the culture of a great race, must do so with respect and 
reverence. The splendour and excellence of its achievement, 
the rich and profound spiritual motive that undcrUei its basic 
conception would open the eye* of the world. 

The world it ihrinking day by day. It i» left iH 
hungry from its fea*i of materialism and it need* a new orien- 
ution in order to have knowledge of the fuller truth and beauty 
of life. The hungry and the diseased would be able to come 
out ©fits melancholy depression due to economic maladjwt. 
ment and it* utter bankruptcy of soul, by coming in touch with 
the great and abiding spiritual reality, that pervade* the 
conception of Hindu Law. 

A truer understanding of it* principle and ideal would be 
the prelude to a better understanding of its real culture. It 
would bring back to the suffering humanity, a new freedom 
and a higher harmony. The greatness of the Hindu Uw was in 
the fact that it set an infinite value on men’s souls. We, who 
now grope in the snares of militarism, should raise ourselves 
not to bow down to the will of the state or the society but to 
the will of God. 

On a truer analysis, Hindu law was an exposition of^e 

will of God in its application in the state and society- The 
West should pause and sec, if it can take any lesson from this 
attitude of sacrifice and spiriluaUty. 

8 -- 


The Value and Importance of 
Yoga Discipline 


Yoga it a tpiritual dttdpline, which develop* the inward 
perception and thereby relcaaes the highest powers of man. 
There is no magic in these perfectly normal psychological 
experiences. Inner illumination it as natural as life itself. It 
is just like the blossoming of a flower and comes through 
increasing communion with the inner Self. 

It is the priceless ^ of the great Indian seer, Patanjali to 
all seekers of light and culture. The gift of the eternal wisdom 
and religion of India to the world lies in the teaching that all 
beings are manifestations of the One. Though we are many 
individuals, separate from one another, in principle we arc 
one. There is one spirit in all men. Though there are 
barriers which isolate us, we are truly of one substance and 
one purpose. 

The sodhaka ( spiritual upirant ) must realize in his own 
life, this kinship of life, and thus make himself truly universal. 
The Yoga system is the greatest aid to this realization. 

The word "Yoga** comes from the Sanskrit root, yu), to 
link or uniu. It is the procen, which unites the human soxit 
with the divine Soul. Alt knowledge essentially rests upon 
experience or realization. But outward perception is not« 
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itaJ knowing I true knowledge requiffa idenUfieation. In 
order to do to, mao muit croti the Umimtion* of hfa bodily 
priton. He murt know the freedom of liialtleonew and see 
things in their fullness and integrity. Through the intemediary 
of the senses, we can know only limited fragments. Yoga 
gives us a trsuniog, by which we transcend the limits of our 
physical envelope, and see and feel things in their wholeness, 
in their intrinsic truth. This supra iensuous perfection is only 
possible through identification (samadhi), the method of 
redintegration. 


Paianjali recorded this science of mcnul culture, this 
science of reintegration, but we have evidence of Yoga prae 
tices even in the Vedas and Upaniibadi. The Smritis and 
Puranas also refer to this royal road to spiritual realiaarion. 


Itba pracUcal and scientifically worked out method of 
reaching the Truth. No faith or belief is necessary. One is 
to practise and see whether the desired things happen or not; 
there is no mystery or danger in h. 


The philosophy behind the Yoga system is that the external 
world is but the gross form of the subtle internal form. 
Therefore the man who can manipulate the internal forces 
can get the whole of Nature under hU control. The yogi 
masters the whole universe through inner force, wWle the 
scientist does so through controUing external Nature; but 
science and Yoga meet together in the ultimate analysU, for 
mind and matter are apparent disUnctions-they arc m ftet 

the one reality. 


The supreme unity, the absolute Reality, is one Extfte^. 

.»d full of Wi«. !• » 

Setchidorwnde. Exbtence^nsciousoess-BIiss. W^, m this 

ultimate unity, dilfercDiialion takes place, dualism resulu, 
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and the origin of all cadsience occun aa the fint atage of I 

nnanifeatatioo. Aa the raaoifcatationa increaae in number, | 

there ia multiplicity and complexity. | 

Becauae ofthat all-pervading fundamental unity, there ia i 

really no difference between one maaifeatatidn and another, 
to that all that there ia in the big universe is to be found in 
the individual self. The aim and object of life ia that 
spiritual integration, by which we weld together all the separate 
elements which form our being and realize oneneaa. 

But why cannot we do it easily ? Becauae the mind is like 
a whirlpool. It is eonsuntly moving and moving. Just as 
in a limpid lake, the sun is rightly reflected, to when the 
mind it calm and iranquQ, we see the universal Self in all its 
glory and beauty. It ia for thb reason that Patanjali defines 
Yoga su the method by which the constant fluctuations of the 
mind are stilled. 

Just at the tea it ruffled by every wind, that blows upon 
its surface, the mind of man U moved by every emotion and 
opinioD, and is churned by worries and fears. Realization 
comes only in poise and tranquUiity. Let (he mind be still, 
let the desires be rilent, let the body be relaxed, let all the 
Knses and impulses be hushed—then and then alone will 
we be able to hear the tong of Truth. 

The supreme unity is mantfotd and the univerm is perva* 
ded thrcHigh and through by it. Therefore there are innumera¬ 
ble ways by which the divine can be realized, and consequently 
there are countless forms of Yoga. The most important 
am Karma.yoga or the way of action, Jnana-yoga or the way 
of knowledge, and Bhaktiyoga or the way of love. 

But the technical science of Yoga is known as Raja-yoga, 
the royal path to spiritual illumination. All the creative 
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forcei of mon come from some deep and hidden source within 
his inner being. Our object in life is not to build up a per¬ 
sonality but to uncover the transcendental being which is 
in eacli man. 

Raja-yoga is an eight-fold path which it divided into two 
stages, the external and the internal. The external stage is 
meant to make the body and the mind strong and eOicient. 
We roust reach the highest possible peak of health and viuliiy, 
before we can begin our real journey. The disciplines of 
meditation and realisation require a new function of the 
consciousness we are to attain the highest not by intellectual 
processes but by knowing. This indefinable state of conscioo- 
sness is styled by some as intuition, by others as mystical 
experience. But this supra-mental condition of awareneu 
requires the solid foundation of a moral life before mao can 
expect to rise to a participation in the Reality. 

The first two items, yomo and nifome, are therefore 
abslinences and observances, which eradicate bodily and mental 
dtseascs. and bring about perfect physical and mental apti¬ 
tude for the realisation of the sublime truths of life. 

The abstinences are non-violence, truthfulness, non-8t». 
ling, chastity and non-possession. The first, oklmw, enjoins 
us not to have malice towards any living creature, in any way 
and at anytime. The second is abstinence from falsehood, 
so that our speech and mind correspond to what is real and 
actual. Our speech should be used for the service of aU. 
The third require* the initiate not to take away or appropriate 
the possessions of another in any way. by thought, wrd or 
deed. The fourth, chastity or brolimoclwrjw, is really a Ufe 
dedicated to the Urd and to the Lord alone. One wto is 
to live absorbed in Brahman must be completely free ^ 
erotic perturbation or emotion in mind, senses and body. 
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In the extended tcate it, abo includes regulation of diet, 
amusement, habits, thought, sleep and all other physical needs. 
The last abstinence ti non-posseasion of any object of oijoy* 
inent To possess, beiaga source of attachmeot, necessarily 
leads to violence, for one cannot possess without depriving 
others. 


But abstinences are native virtues ; we must practise 
positive ones, by the observances purity, contentment, aust¬ 
erity, self-development and the constant thought of divinity. 
They counteract those forces of nature, which lead towards 
aiiachment, and they develop tendencies, which lead lu to 
detachment and thus to liberation. 


Purity is twofold, outward and inward. We must have a 
dean body, eat pure food, observe all ruks of right living, and 
act selflessly , this is outward purity. To order to have inward 
purity, we roust praciiK control over the senses, fearlessness, 
peace of mind, charity, ritual sacrifices, Vedic studies, pcnanee, 
tiaipUcity, non-violence, truth, enduranee, fo^iveness, abstin¬ 
ence from *r assertion, and absence of such teodeodej as 
possessiveness, attachment, enmity, greed, sensuality, anger, 
and agitation. By purity of the inner faculties, according to 
Yoga, the mind becomes happy and concentrated, the senaes 
conquered, and a man becomes ready for witnesdag the Self. 


Yomo and n/yomo bring inner harmony and conscious 
realisation of the rigbiness of life and law. The next two 
items are more practial. The bodily postures enable the 
yogi.to plaoe.the body in a favourable and comfortable posture, 
in which be can remain seated-for a long time, and In which 
there are opportunities for the subtle forces of our life lo worh 
smoothly and harmoniously. 
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The*e a»a»w* ( po««urti) strengthen the body end subilne 
t be mind. Thet posture, in which e men cnn remain longest 
without effort, U for him the best. They have great thcmpeu- 
tic value, and when practised with diwretion, they help the 
yogb maintain their bodies at a high level of physical cfficienqr- 

Next comm pranayama, which is the connecting link between 
the physical and menul a^utrfYoga. There are diffetMt 
kinds of breath-control. Sankaracharya, while corotnendog 
on the Svctasvatara Upanishad, says that the soul purified 
by pranayama realizes the Supreme Spirit, and that there is 
nothing higher than pranayama. The Shiva-samhiu says 
that the Lord of Yoga, through breath-control, gain# the 
eight superhuman powera He crosses beyond the ocean of 
sin and virtue and freely wanders in the three worlds. 


The next four stages of Patanjali are inward practices. In 

orttyehofo. we are to withdraw the senses from their natural 
outward funciionmg. The mind diould be shut against aU 
comacu from outside. We are to retire every moment of 
our life into the inner cave of our soul by driving away 
vagrant impulses and iniUtcot thoughts. 


The roving restless mind ol man can have concentration 
through ihedualproccs.es of dheroM and dhyenc. Dharana 
is holding the mind to a particular spot; dhyana u ^ 
rc«.lting even fiowofadngle thought undisturbed by other 
thoughU. Through the help of this, one atuin. or 

,uper.con.ciou.oci. Samadhi U the goal of all Yo^ disapUn^ 

It fr that ecstatic condition in which the connccUon with tU 
day-to^ay world is lost, and the seeker is ekva.cd to ^ 
eumal perfection of Reality. He. who ha. attained «taadh., 
has an intuitive insight into the truth of things. 

Thb rcalizatioab the culmination of the practices leading 

to iUumioation as advocated by PaiaojaU. Just as in die 
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diwn, light floods everything with joy, so Uluminstion is a 
dawn within the self. The light of the spirit brings to life the 
innumerable aspects of realieacion. Through a joyous 
aeries of experiences, the seeker realises the unity ofUfe and 
the unity of the living self with the deathless Cause which 
abides in and through the world. 

The modern world is weary with troubles. Let us have 
recourse to the scientific mind-culture, expounded by Patanjall 
and thus attain peace, harmony and bliss through the perfected 
tlisdpline of the will, through control of the mental slatet. 

Those of us who do not believe in the value of the super-cons¬ 
cious state attained in lamadbi may well read what the great 

yogi Swami Vivekananda said_‘'It is easy to concentrate the 

mind on external things. The mind naturally goes outwards. 
But not so in the case of religion, psychology and metaphysics, 
where the subject and the object aie one. The object is Inter¬ 
nal ; the mind itself is the object, and it is necessary to study 
the mind itself—mind studying mind. The power of the mind 
should be concentrited simI turned hack upon itaelf, and, as 
the darkest places reveal their secrets before the penetrating 
raysofthesun. to will this concentrated mind penetrate iu 
innermost secrets- Thus will we come to the baas of belief, the 
real genuine religion.” 

Therefore the method of Yoga has value for the ordinary 
citixen, and it has Lmporunt bearings on society at large. Yoga 
is not a mere acrobatic feat, all our ethical theories, all our 
moral injunetiona, all that is good and great in human nature, 
have been moulded upon answers that have come from beyond 
the circle of normal consciousness. 

Let us, each one of us, go to the fountidn source of our 
religion, our truth and our light, for the supra-menul stale of 
tsmadhi is the birthright of every individual, and a man it 
truly religious, when be experiences Keality, when he realizes 
the supreme unity, and when tie is afloat in the ocean of cons¬ 
cious bliss attained in the mystical experience of Yoga. 


Dharma, as the Science and Art of 
, Healing 


Modern life u a Ufe of Almost evcr> o«« »'* o'*' 

the globe ha* lo»t the vigour and joy of normal lift. Every¬ 
one feel* hopeless and tormenled, and live* a hellish life of 
despair and worry. 

Dharma, a* we call religmo in India, is a message of hope. 
It wantt to bring to the tendon and torture of fruitraiion and 
despondency, that bright ray of light, which heals all wounds 
and gives strength, with which to cope with life’s pressure. 

In the complex and difficult modem world, preuuret 
beset us from every side. The vocations we follow arc very 
often not to our tastes, the conditions unwholesome and unwel¬ 
come, the compensations inadequate. From what we earn, 
we have to pay a huge tax for arms and armaments - a mon¬ 
strous waste of human energy and wealth. The shadow 
of the atom and hydrogen bomb brings a dread, which cats 
into us every moment. 

But berides the above, there are social, political and 
economic pressures in all conceivable ways and manners. 
The divorce courts arc dally witnesses of the broken homes. 
Husbands and wives cannot pull on. Fathers and children 
follow different path*. Relative*, friend* and neighbours 
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tBAke a men of everything. Newtpapers bring to our doors 
the tensions of foreign lands and peoples. The competition, 
the bustle and din, the burry and restlessness, the commotion, 
the multifirioui responsibilities and obligations arc 
away our strength. In this way we become morbid, diseased 
and disillusioned. 

The result is complete nervous breakdown. Wc may not 
be in menu! hospitals, but actually we are no longer well 
poised. In thb unbalanced life, dharma can bring relaxation 
poise and harmony. Everyone of us must restore his physio¬ 
logical and psychological balance by tahing recourse to the 
isveec and loving dlscipUiM of dharma. 

Dharma is an all-ioclurive term in India. What makes a 
rose a rose is its dharma and what makes a man a man is bis 
dharma, so dharma embraces everything of our life. 
man has a body. He has a mind which thinks out things 
and, if he ponders a little, be will find that he has also a 
soul. 


Dharma leads to the harmonious development of all the 
three. It heals everything that hurts the growth and perfec¬ 
tion of these three facton in human beings and is thus coit- 
ceroed with the whole of our life. 


But strangely eiwugh, though religion is the most impor¬ 
tant thing in a nun's life, here in the West, it is least referred 
to in his diverx social and personal relations. We perhaps 
go to church one day in the week, but for the next dx days 
various other pursuits absorb our attention. Wc discuss 
politics, the high cost of living, the prospects of peace or war, 
the latest best-seller, the merits of television and what not, 
but give no thought to our religion . 
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But dharraa includes everything in a man’s life. It is 
the most appcAling thing and it is the recognition of a 
supreme aim in life, to which every thought and deed is 
conformable and the approximate attainment of which b the 
greatest satisfaction we can fed. 

To put it briefly, the basic response of the soul to the 
Inner Light b internal adoration and joy, thanksgiving and 
worship, self-surrender and luiening. It we can only practise 
then, our hearts will no longer be the noby workshops of 
tumultuous thoughts. 

The secret places of the heart then become a holy 
sanctuary of adoration and we live in complete peace and 
serenity, being poised in the Supreme Power. The inward 
springs of our life And a new joy and harmony in the midst 
of the turmoil and fiifulness of the world. 

Touch the deeps of your being with the grace of the soul, 
perpetually bowed in worship and dedicated fully to the Inner 
Source. Then, though you may be very busy in the world 
of daily affairs, still you retain all the ealmaeu and >^?l«nirf 
of the blessed life. 


Religion in its true sense b thus an inward orientation } 
a man who u on the path of spiritual life, finds gradually 
a gentle receptiveness to divine breathings and hb perplexity 
u gone for ever. By quiet penitent practice in turning all 
of his being, day and night, in prayer and inward worship 
and surrender, to the voice within, to the Bliss Supreme which 
be invokes iti (he deeps of his soul, he steadily progresses 
towards the highest goal. 

It you are truly religious, it does not in the least matter 
what your present cireumstaoees maybe or what obstacles 
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are eo your way, because ultimate victory is youn. You 
radiate a {ragraoce around; you become a healing and iJlu< 
mining influence and a ble»ing to the whole of society. 

The state uf your soul is always expressed in your outer 
conditions and, the more you rue spiritually, the more of a new 
grace do you au]utre in your body. You become healthy and 
happy, and this is reflected in the beauty of your conduct. All 
disease is rooted in evil thoughts. 

Relipon is a positive influence which comes into a man's 
life to enlarge and enrich It, to make It fuller, wider and better, 
and never to restrict it. Your mental concepts change by 
slow degrees and you gain immeasurable happiness—for it has 
been well said to the Upauitbadt that man is born of joy, man 
lives in joy and ultimately shall merge into joy. 

Religion is the great science of mental culture. What you 
think in your mind, you produce in your experience. What 
is without >1 really within. If you want health, first think 
health and you have health. If you want harmony atul 
happioeu, first think about them and the outer things will 
shape themselves for happiness and harmony by a mysterious 
force. 

As CbritUans you know that famous teaching of Jesus * 
'Messed arc they which do hunger and thirst after righteous* 
nest: for they shall be filled". The virtuous actually have 
whatever they desire. Heaven lies all about you. You lack 
spiritual perception, so you do not realize it. If you can feel 
it and recognize it, the realm of eternal good with all its vistas 
will open to you. 

We must not resist evil. Hatred lies at the root of all 
disagreement, all the strife public and private, of all feuds 
and wars. We must love. Love, all engrossing love, should 
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be our i^at. T^ve works miracles and it is applicable in all 
the spheres of life. 

Take a concrete example from the modern history of India. 
Mahatma Gandhi was a living Christ of our day. He won 
the battle of freedom for India. Thu father of Indian National* 
ism did not fight %vitb gun and sword, but his weapon was 
one of love and good-will. Love is the realm of infinite power 
and we must realhse that the Supreme Reality expresses itself 
in Ixive. Love will smooth our way in daily affatn, in busi- 
net) problems, in family relationships, in political quarrels and 
international feuds. 

This amazing power of love is the real Murce of all things 
that exist. You just ask for it and it will flow into your being 
and transform itself Into health, wealth and joy. Whatever ins¬ 
piration you need, you will have from thu fountain-head of 
strength. 

The great bard of the Vedic age proclaims with great faith 
and the assurance of one who has discovered the secret, that 
all men are sons of immortality and reside in the celestial 
abode. Realize the Divinity that is latent in you. The whole 
outer world, including your body, is ruled by this central 
power. The world awaits to be what you want it to be. Ask 
for beauty, and nature wifi adorn herself in glorious colours. 

Our thoughts mould our destiny.. The whole of life is 
but the outer expression of inner thought. Have a new birth 
in the waters of love if you really wish to change yourself, if 
you really want health and peace of mind and spiritual 
development. If you believe yourself to be sinful, you become 
sinful. 

Think yourself to be one with Truth, with Ezistence, 
Consciousness and the Supreme Blits. If you do so, you will 
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soon forget the egoutn, selfohneis, pride and prejudice which 
bring about all the m»crie» ofUfe. 

The cafost way, however, for aiiainmenl of this beatitude 
lies in the surrender of our will. Let us have foith in God, 
let us realize tnat the will of God is always something joyous 
and vital and much better than anything, we can think of 
oandves. Let us be meek and humble and we shall inherit 
the earth by the grace of God. 

Let us proclaim the presence of God in our daily life, 
let us have the ^lendtd realization of our perfection. Once 
we have this faith, nothing is out of our reach and we can 
apprehend perfect bliss and infinite freedom. 

The tadt of religious life is therefore a rc-awakening. 
We must be pure in heart. We mutt realize that God alone 
is the only real cause and the only real power in existence— 
not in a formal theoretical way but whole-heartedly. We 
must be in tune with the Infinite. We must bring our own 
will in perfect harmony with His will—a change in character, 
a change in loub, b the real change. 

The way to achieve this u simple, but yet it it the most 
wonderful! instrument of the good life. It b prayer and 
nothing but prayer. In serenity let us turn ourselves to God 
and obtain that sense of the Presence of God which b the 
secret of healing ourselves and the world. The silent thought 
of God as Love inperocpiibly melts all the troubles of life. 

Once you accept your spiritual unity, once you become 
convinced of your divinity, you must systematically try to 
destroy in yourself everythiog which should not be there- 
all such feelings, as selfisliness, pridr^ vanity, sensuality. seJf- 
righteouiness, jealousy, wlf-piiy, resentment, remorse, conde¬ 
mnation and so forth. 
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Bjr this practice vrill come, sooner or later, a lUe of unhurried 
serenity, peace and love. We, who live a weary and breathless 
life in this modem age should knew how to slip over into 
the Divine centre. Find out the calm and the silence which 
is the source of sound. The complexity and the outer 
distractions of civilized interests of the day reflect an inner 
lack of integration. 


Life is to be lived from the Divine centre. If you really 
want to have integration and confidence, yield to the great 
centre in you and become simple. As Thomas R. Kelly says 
in his book, A Testement ef DevotfOn : 

We are trying to be serene seha at once, witboot all ear eelves betog or- 
ganiud b}- a tie^ mastering Ufs within us. Each of us feeds to be, not al 
single seir, bat a whole committee of selvee. There is the civic seir, tbepereoiai 
self, the floancial tdf, religious seif, the society telf, the prorcesioael self, 
the literary eeir. And each of our selrec is io turo a rank iodividoaliii 
not oo^iperative but shoutiog oat hii vote louifly for hiosclf edwo the 
voiiog time connea. 

This will not do. I can only repeat what Lord Sir Krishna 
asked Aijuna, the great hero of the Mahabharata, to do > we 
must surrender all outer standards of conduct and walk tn 
the presence, and under the guidance and will of God. We 
must stand In peace and devotion under the watchful eye of 
our Beloved. 

Once we surrender ourselves, there will be at once a 
transformation, a revaluation of much that we try to do, and 
vre shall know by an inner harmony what to do and what 
to let alone. 

The fight really is an inner one. We must have inward 
conquest over ourselves and we gain everyildng. Once we 
become Hts, we have a life that is fireed from anxiety and 
burry. 
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It U detached work- In that spiritual detachment which 
b the keynote of the teachings of the C/M, we must perform 
our duties as the servant of the Lord. 

Yes, thb is the call of religion-devote you^f whole- 
heartedly to the will of the Lord- The life in God is the centre 
of Life, and all else b renewed and integrated by it, 

God b at work in the world with His cosmic patience. 
Why then should there be htirry, bustle and noise j The 
Good b unftdding itself. As the poet Tagore says in one of 
hb fine poems, we need not fret, because the Boatman » at 
the helm and it b His buiinea to ferry everything across. 

Forget the fever and fret, and accept the life from the 
centre, a life of unhurried iwace and love, Thb path of 
surrender and devotion b so easy and simple, but at the 
same time it b so rich and radiant. The call comes every 
moment of your Ufe and it is for you to say whether you 
accept thb life of love or not. 


The Basic Teachings of Hinduism 


FRIENDS of the New World I The moK important thing 
we have to do k to run our own live*. Every one has tlie 
duty to develop bis talents, hk knowledge, his undersiandiog 
in order to contribute to the work of the world to some way. 
Our betiefr arc the cornerstone* of our daily living. They 
point us the way to a fuller, richer and happier liie. 

Hindu religion and culture can show us this way for 
lelf-unfoldmcot and as such, evety intellectual man in the face 
of the globe, should turn hk attention to a work-a>day knowlc* 
dge of the Hindu faith, for among all the races of the world, 
the living centre of Hindu life k spiritual and religion k a 
reality to every Hindu seeker. 

The Wc^t k surely proud of its lofty achievements in 
science and technology. But we shall not forget that materia* 
lisffi has only increased the skill of mind uid hand. The 
arts, crafo and sciences of our glorious century does not give 
us any knowledge of the inner self of man. 

The result k obvious. We are sick of body ami heart 
Material knowledge ha* not bestowed us happiness and joy. It 
has not made us honest and truthful, it ha* not given us 
security, moral courage and spiritual enlightenment. 

*Lacturedetn«rsdtotbeStudcou 0 fRstiKi 0 D,atifae Coluabia Uahetsity, 
New York, on the 22ad November. I9$4. 
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An ancient p»yef of the Hindui WM-*‘Uad uf from 
untruth to the heaven of truth, carry u* to the land of illumina¬ 
tion from the world of darkneis and make u* immortal out 
of death.*’ 

Thi» prayer contain! the quinteasence of Hindu culture. 
The great initiates of the ancient Hindu faith realised that 
man is divine in origin and the goal of human life » to 
release into manifestation the spiritual values in man. The 
quest for truth and freedom is the eteroal quest. And in 
thb quest, our seen came to realise that the spiritual entity, 
the ultimate reality behind the phenomena is an essence of 
onando, blits or joy. In order to realise this, one must have 
spiritual sense or intuition. Our material senses are unable 
to unravel the inner harmony, the great mystery of life. 
With this spiritual awakening, one of the noblest sages in 
ancient India proclaimed with joy and vigour: “LUien, O 
T I Ye men of the universe, ye are all sons of immortaUty, 
ye abide in a glorious temple which is the tabernacle of the 
Godhead. I have known that great sun-lit personality, who 
is beyond all darkness and who U the greatest power. By 
knowing him and him alonc.ye can transcend the ocean of 
death.*’ 

These brave seekers were courageous people. They pro¬ 
claimed with conviction that man is one unto God and it 
is because of the veil of ignorance that we cannot feel our 
l^vinity. In the divine play of the Lord, one must so play 
that he can sec that he is the eternally perfect being—that he 
comes out of bliss, lives in bliss and dies in bliss. 

One, who accepu this gospel of unity of man and God, 
wiU and no evU in the world. His entire outlook on Ufe is 
changed. There is really no death, nor disease. Every indica¬ 
tion of discord, of inadequacy, of fear or frustration is merely 
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a false impression and is engeadered by the belief that man 
lives in matter and is conditioned by it. 

Man is to live in the censcioxisness oflMvine Love, Love 
which for ever embraces, enfolds and upholds man. This is 
the injunction given in the oldest of the Upaotthads. It 
says; Envelop everything, whatever there is in this world, 
with the Divine Essence. Enjoy but through the gateway of 
renunciation and covet tw earthly wealth. One who lives 
in the joy of God, lives in bright thoughts, which can only 
reflect peace, goodwill towards man, health and hoUnesi. 

Tlie wayfarers in the path of religion must, therefore, 
realise the nothingness of the material life and inteUigetkce and 
the mighty actuality of the all-pervadiog power of the supro* 
me, whom in India we csdl by the name drahriM. The science 
of this spiritual realisation k Brahmavidya. To the hungry 
and to the ack we must proclaim this gospel. We must discard 
sense testimony and undenund (hat God is Life, the principle 
of immortal good unfolding throughout eternity. Thk 
Brahmavidya is net exclusive pr<^>erty of the Indians. Our 
wisest seen were the most catbolic-spiriied human beings. 
They wanted to give thk immortal science to everybody on 
earth, we must make the whole world Aryan and tcU all human 
beings that the resd man includes teodemesi, joy, peace, 
perfection, beauty, harmwsy, goodness, reality, substance— 
in short, all the qualities of spirit. To accept thk spiritual 
fact, k to realise an outpouring of blessings. The constant 
acknowledgment that the real man reflects God’s aU incIufi> 
venes, brings greater and greater peace and low, harmony 
and joy in human experience. 

Before I proceed further, I must tell you that the Hindu 
way of life k not one ofmere asceticbm. The negation oflife 
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ii not the true Hiaduism u many mott wrongly believe. It 
i* a mureprcsentatioa to declare that the Indian culture, that 
the Hindu dbarma deatea all value to life, detacher froin all 
earthly interesu and Inritu on the nolhiognen of the life of 
the moment. The fourfold aimtoflife consbu of desire and 
enjoyment, material advancement, ethical conduct and spirt* 
tual liberation. Fullness of life must precede the surpassing 
of life in the limitless joy of Maktha. It is with this vigour, 
it is with this spirit that the Vedic bards pray: shall live 

for hundred autumns, I shall grow for hundred yean. I 
shall look and see, I shall love and enjoy, I shall develop attd 
learn all these years. I shall ascend higher and higher—nay 
not for hundred yean but for more than that.** This period 
of long life should be one of insipid activity and ceaseless 
endeavoun after the higher and nobler ideals of life. 

In the Attareya Brahmaoa, we fiod that clarion-call to 
movement. The' poet points to the nuliant tun in the sky and 
enjoins us to work continuously like the sun ; for he that works 
attains joy and peace. Tlie Hindu religion accordingly is a 
religion of progress : As Sree Aurobinda said : "It is time 
that this parrot ulk about the unpractical, metaphysical 
quietisiic anii-^tal character of Indian dvilixation should 
cease and give place to a true and understanding estimate.'* 
With the above in mind, I shall tell you that our stren all 
through the eenluries was on the spiritual values. The 
Hindu always thinks that the tj^itual life is a nobler thing 
than the life of ex^nal power and enjoyment. Let us not 
be carried away by wrong notions Sankara’s Mayavodo- 
This work! is not a reality in contrast with the absolute 
viewpoint, but it is a reality for all practical purposes. The 
lofty illusionstm of Sankara should not make you think that 
we, Hindus, have no regard for moral values, ethical conduct 
and the right ciFort. The whole history of India would 
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prove that Indtao fpiritual culture was never a fired quietism 
<m a conventional asceticism ; but a high efibrt of the human 
mind to go beyond the life of desire and vital satisfaction 
and arrive at the summit of spiritual calm, greatness, strength, 
illumination, divine realisation, settled peace and bliss. But 
the damaging accusation that Indian culture depresses the 
vital force, paralyses the will, gives no inventive nor initia¬ 
tive to human life is false. Our spirituaiily is true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home and merges together the 
perfection of the worldly life, with the perfection of divine 
joy. But once you accept the proposition that man must 
divinise himself, the question is natural to ask how are we 
going to do that. This is the real issue in spiritual life. 
Hinduism is fully conscious of this fact. 

It says that creeds and dogmas have no real values. Religion 
is true in the degree we have of actual spiritual experience. 
Realisation is the be-all and end-all of all religious pursuits. 
Those who have made the journey are unaitnous in ibeir 
verdict, that man attains the same goal and enjoys the same 
peace and bliss in the supreme, by whatever path a man may 
go. Because of this view, we are the most catholic to our 
outlook. India has a medley of religious creeds and sects; but 
there was never any bloodshed over H. In very recent times 
Paramahansa Ramkririina, the great Guru of Swami Viveka. 
nanda illustrates this in his own life. He followed the highest 
through all the known religious of the world and came to the 
conclusion that all the paths lead to the same spiritual 
sources. You know that ol all the great religioot of the vrorid, 
Hinduism is a religion which has no founder. We say that 
religion is eternal and it has been there since the very beginning. 
Dharma is one with this eternal law—'Wbom the Vedic sects 
termed Afte, the cosmic order. The English word riglit 
comes from the same root as R/u. 
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Mad lives in the world of rOAtter, subject to death and 
the ‘much fabehood’ of mortal existence. To rise beyond 
this death, to become one of the immortals, man must turn 
from the region of disorder, to the region of eternal fttto. This 
is what is inner illumination. It is what the Ridiis mean 
when they ask us to turn from the falsehood to the truth, to 
battle with darkness and conquer the superb light. The 
whole past of India is a glorious example of vast and unpara¬ 
lleled search for and experiment with the highest spiritual 
truths. The seekers in this noble mission were broadminded 
men. They had no pmjudice nor any bigotry and welcomed 
every new approach, every new avenue to the realisation of 
the supreme beatitude. Of the many ways of spiritual attain- 
menu, the four are the recognised patbs—ihey are the path of 
knowledge, the path of action, the path of love, and the path 
of Yoga. These paths are not exclusive and separate paths, 
they blend together, they meet together and develop into a 
unified wluJe, the more we (ravel in the path. 

All these paths take it for granted that the spirit is the 
truth of our being. Our life should be a growth and evolu¬ 
tion in the fullness and joy of the supreme, whom we call 
Srehmo in India. We mutt have the true vision of self. 
Our actions and our efioru are for a cosmic sense and feeting. 
a cosmic idea, will, love and delight, into which we can 
relax the limited, ignorant suffering ego. The Bhogovot 
(rito, the Divine song makes it clear that the disinterested 
work is the way to health, wealth and peace. If we look in¬ 
to the innermost recesses of our individual, sociai, national and 
international activities, we shsll find at once that the guiding 
force of all our actions are greed and lust,selibh aggrandisement 
and penonal gains. This is what we call our economic life. 
But this philosophy of greed is the cause of ail the worries 
and cares, all the battles and wan of the world. He that 
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eau for bimself uke« no food but devours sin—ibis was ssid 
by ■ great seer in the A/fvcdo- 

We must have a new outlook, a nev^ birth and a 
new orientation. Let us be moved by the spirit of love 
and live a life of love. If we do so, we shall have harmony 
and joy. There will be no diseord, no war and no divirion 
of nations. Let us not exalt the illusion of evil, indudtog 
war, to the point where we make it teal. 

This is what is called sacrifice in the Hindu religion. Our 
life should be dedicated life. We should i»t live for our 
own petty selves. We should be conscious of cosmic unity> 
and we should Jove. We should live for God and surrender 
ourselves wholly to the divine wilL Here action blends with 
Umkti or love. The spiritual man is under the divine dlrc- 
etivc to be productive, to expand and increase good by refle¬ 
cting God’s goodness and power. 

This is man’s primal and eternal fuoctioo, and to this 
end, he has bees given extraordinary authority, dominion 
over the whole earth. 

It is this spiritual process, which eoables us to manifest 
God's power and cany on Hit mission here on earth. The 
more we accomplish the divine purpose, the more we attain 
knowledge, the more we uodervtand and appreciate that man 
is the spiritual and perfect likenew of God, hit function in 
this world is to manifest this divinity that lies dormant in 
him. The more we have true koowledge, the more we are 
released from the captivity of material sense, the more we 
attain spiritual freedom, with Jnona we are loosed from 
the bonds of tyranny and time. Where the Uindnea of ignor¬ 
ance and error prevailed, we get the light and joy of spiritual 
perception. This drive towards the transcendental, eternal 
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And infioite tnd tbc mcHiIdlng of m&n into a conacioiu wul and 
power of that Mpretse Existence and creative joy have been 
the engroMing motive of Hindu Philosophy, the sustaining 
force of Hinduism, and the guiding force of Hindu culture. 
The path of Yoga is an auxiliary process. It enjoins and pres¬ 
cribes certain exercises, which are beneficial to the seeker in 
his upward journey. Divine mind supplies man with 
unlimited iatell^ence and perfection. God has given energy, 
infinite capacity, unexhautttve strength. • We are to uke this 
hidden source of energy. We are to unfold the richest posti- 
biJitiits of development, in communion with the divine prin¬ 
ciple. The more we take to yogic discipline, the more we sure 
provided with inspiration and spiritual assurance. 

AU these paths are trodden paths. Countless seers and 
sages have walked along them and testified as to the truth 
and value of them. We need therefore have no doubts in the 
matter. 

But if one is to combine the paths and show only one straight 
path, one should point out the path of absolute surrender 
to the will of God. The Cfce, that glorious book which 
contains the quintessence of Hindu spirituality, within the 
short space of seven hundred slokas, end with the unmistaka¬ 
ble call of Srtkriahna to Aijuna to give up all other standards 

of conducts and devote himself heart and soul to the 
supreme being. 

But one should not forget that this path of surrender is 
not a path strewn with rotes. Arjuna was asked to fight 
ruthlessly in the battle-field of Kunikshetra. Even Jesus the 
Prince of Peace and Love says s “Think not that I am come 
to send peace on earth; I came not to send peace but a sword” 

(Motliew 10 t 34). It is for this reason that king Rukman »fkfd 
for tribulations and sorrows lest he forget hts love for God. 
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Peace i« Icaa to be d<«rcd than wffering. In peace we 
become complacent with earthly conditioni. Triali and 
tribulationi awaken ut to can the anchor of our hope beyond 
matter and to seek reality in the tpiritual fountainhead of 
love, joy and harmony. The iword of the spirit mun be 
wielded for the sake of righteousnen. The glory of God muit 
be eftablshed here on earth at the sacrifice of our peaceful 
life in fighting with the dark forces of evil. Evil has iso 
existence in reality. True salvation takes place right where 
we are and it operates in our human experiences, lifting us 
out of mortal frailties into the resdixation and recognition of 
the allness of ^irit. True jnene and true fihelcii and true 
Karmc is the recognition that man is already free that the 
salvatian is here and now in the experience of our oneness 
with infinite power. love and joy. 


Ye bright intellectuals, hark the message of ancient India 
and rejoice. The power and plentitude of America should 
inaugurate the herald of a new davm, if it is united with the 
spiritual heritage of India. 

Realise with receptive hearu and reverent moods that spiri* 
tuality is the real power in the universe. In the hurry and 
bustle of your great dynamic life, listen to the still small voice 
of Mother India, which is spreading over continent and ocean 
to the globe’s remotest bound. Unless you btiild the edifice of 
the mighty American democracy, on the solid foundatioo 
of qurituality, it would be an evil day tor the world. 

We proclaim to you the mystery of our esteemed Brahma, 
vidya. Hark, realise that you are all Divine belies. God is 
gentle and loving, for the -consciouinea of His own infinitude 
is the most powerful! armour He has. He has no need to be 
aggressive or combative. Let us realise the infinite nature of 
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«U being and in proportion to our underttandtng of the divine 
nature of all being, we would become gentle and more peaeefuL 
Love u never defennve—it defendt it* own by being infinite. 
God does not have to do anything, he only has to be. But 
that being u infinite activity, perpetual unfoldaent. 

Mahatma Gandhi is the highest modern example of the 
excellence of Hindu culture. He put forth the forces of soul, 
the armaments of love for winning the freedom of India and 
he succeeded. It is a matter of regret that he did not live 
to put his great Idealism in the field of International 
politics. 

You, young hopefuls of the richest and most powerful nation, 
on the earth, my fervent appeal to you today is that if we want 
to build the dream-world of love and peace, we must apply the 
soul forces, in our fight with communism and through love 
sutd love alone, we must strive for the creation of a new, a. 
better, a richer and a happier world. 



The Psychological And Ethical 
Teachings of the Gita 

The world is aflame Uniay. The battle-dla -b heard agaio 
as it was heard to the days ofKuruksbetra and we are in per¬ 
plexity as Aijuoa was before the fighting forces. Fain would 
we say like Aquoa—‘our hearts are weighed down, we know 
not what our duties are. We beseech thee as earnest pupils. 
Tell us truly which u right and good.* 

The Gfca reveab matchleu personality in Krishna the 
teacher and as we listen to him through the long discourse, we 
begin to love him. I£s place b by the side of the other great 
teachers, Buddha, Ghrut, Muhammad and the rest. It b a pity 
that the world knows him so little. 

There have been rapid changes in the world-thought, 
within recent years and the learned now think of the highest 
truths of life in terms of world.huoanicy. Our wonder would 
be great, when we would find that am^g the ancient teachers, 
Krishna speaks for the universe tranKcnding all barriers of 
space and time. 

Religion determines values t he values priied by a people 
at a given time. But the seer looks beyond and his teachings 
often contain truths that would be our solace for all time to 
come. The psychological and ethical teachings of the Gita. 
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Kein as freth and as bright as if these have been delivered 
yesterday. The seekers would therefore get real benefit by a 
penual of the G/to. This article would serve its purpose, if it 
excites the curiosity of the earnat devoiees and if it leads them 
to the treasure house of the Glto. 

The Gita builds itt ethks upon the concepdon of the At/na. 
The sonl is the real man in us. It is eternal. It is full of joy, 
full of harmony and full of health. Death does not touch it, 
disease does not affect it. It is the Infinite and is full of eternal 
bins. The preoeption of this psychological truth it the somniwm 
honuni of religious life. 

The bare and bald statement made above seems to be a 
truism but really H b not so. As the G/Ca says : 

“Some regardeth it as wondrous, 

Others speaketh of it as marvellous } 

And othen Ibten to it as a marvel 

But none that heareib, undentandeih it indeed.” 

But if the real man b whole, if the real man is happy, if the 
real man b perfect, why b th^ so much sorrow in the world, 
why b there so much confusion, why so much strife and dis¬ 
cord, why such bitter grief and dismay smd why to much evil 
rdgns supreme j This must be the natural query in the heart 
of the bewildered dcv<||p. 

The Gfta answers (he tame, saying that the real man U the 
mere spectator of the show. The world- process b the work of 
fnkriti, through the three qualities of Sattwa, Rajas and 
Tamaa. The endeavour of religion is to have thb qsiritual 
experience and to realbe thb truth and to transcend the s]^ere 
•of the Gunas. 
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Times and again, the Gfta harps on this ideal of non>attack> 
ment and dhpassion. The cardinal teaching of the great teacher 
is that one should withdraw his senses from the object of senses 
just as a tortoise draws in all its limbs. 

Our passion distracts us artd binds us to the fetters of the 
world and when we are without passion, we can carry on the 
world’s journey, unaffected by its sorrows and afflictions. What¬ 
ever we may do then, «ve do it without being moved or 
attached. The western beholders fail to appreciate the beauty 
and significanee of a reli^ous life, whose chief end is a personal 
realisation of the God in US. We quote a writer on religions 
—"on the contrary, the defects in Brahminism have been 
serious enough. It has been only too tolerant. It has for 
this reason failed to be a reforming religion. It has tderated 
magic and all manner of degrading superttitioru. Far from 
attempting to reform the cruel social injustice of the caste 
system, it has found a moral justification for them. The 
religion has founded no church, it has developed no social 
aedvida, it has cared little to serve humanity. Salvatioo is to 
be won by inner meditadon by oneself. One is tat^bt to 
conceive himself in an intellectual manner to be identical with 
one’s neighbour and love him as oneself, but little motivation 
is afforded one to go actively to a ndghbour’s material assis¬ 
tance in any manner.” A Student's Philosophy of Religion— 
Wright, pp. 7&-79. 

This shows how little is known outside, about Hindu Reli¬ 
gion. The life of the di^sasrionate is not a life of inaction. 
Nobody on earth can remain without work. Once a man is in 
tune with the world-soul, his work serves the world-purpose. 
Work, whose motiv&foree a self-^ory can do no good—no real 
good to the world. It is only when a man sees deeper and 
feels himself as a conscious factor in forwarding the divine 
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purpofe, that he can devote bis heart and soul for ethical 
duties. 

In the twelfth discourse, Srce Krishna gives a pcn»picture 
o( the devotee. He u one that beareth no iU*wi]l to any being, 
one who b friendly and compassionate, one-who has no atta¬ 
chment, no conceit, one who u the same in pleasure and pain 
and one who u forgiving. He must have no discontent, must 
work harmoniously cotrolling hu passions, must be resolute in 
chsu’acter and mind, aud such a devotee who dedicates himself 
is the beloved of God. Dear u he to the Lord from whom the 
world doth not shrink away and who does not run away 
from the world and who b freed from the anxieties of joy, 
anger and fear. Beloved of God b he who has no want, who 
b pure and expert, dbpassionae and untroubled and who has 
renounced all undertakings. God loves him who neither 
loveih nor hatetb nor grieveth nor desireth and who forsakes 
both good and evil and b full of devotion. To whom foe and 
friend is alike, who b the tame in fame and dishonour, who is 
alike in cold and heat, in pleasure and pain and who has no 
attachment, one who equally takes prabe aud ignominy, who 
silently aceepteth what comeih $ who feeb no selfish greed for 
bb home, who b firm in mind andtdeep la devotion, be is the 
real devotee dear to God. 

The insbienM b no doubt on non-attachment but thoughts 
are forces and thoughts are things. We do what we think, and 
we become what we think. A man who has won the equili¬ 
brium, who feeb hb unity with the cosmic force becomes a 
real power. Hr can do nothing but good, he can think 
nothing but noble thoughts, he can feel nothing but sublime 
-feelings. Such a man wanu no motive for doing good. His 
desires, hb impulses, hb thoughts spring forth from the inner 
source that moves the world and b thus one and the same 
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with the divioe forces that mo behind utueen. The Clta eon- 
dudes that the truly religious man, having cast aside egoism, 
violence and vanity, having forsaken greed, anger and desire 
becomes serene and dispassionate and then approaches the 
Brahma. We become perfect mily when we can depend abso- 
lutdy upon the spiritual powers. When we are moved by 
spiritual truth and when we are absorbed in spiritual thoughts, 
(he world-force becomes one wirb us. This is a state of bliss 
which can be more felt than described. 

The Gita surely lays stress on ethical inwardness. It bat 
no idea to build a church and lay down principles for such 
an organisatioa. Order in Hinduism is maintained by its 
four-fold divisions of mankind and its four-fold stages in life. 
Life in soriety and social activities, which are to much 
lauded by the writer quoted above are merely meant to the 
-end. These have very little to do with spiritual growth and 
development. In the eighteenth discourse, Sree Krishna 
exhorts Aijuna to fight saying that valour in the battle-field is 
a virtue with the Kshatriya and as such, Arjuna should not 
fly away from the duties natural to his caste. He stresses 
that man reacheth perfection by each being intent on bis 
own duty. 

Caste system has been the eye-sore of the Western Kho- 
lars and humanists. It conserved many socially recognised 
values and secured peace and harmony. I know that it has 
its demerits and specUUy in dqradation, it checks the life- 
force of the society. But nobody should forget that it has iu 
good side also. It it not the place to discus the oserits and 
demerio of this institution. I refer to it only to point out that 
Hinduism evolved this insdtution in order to fulfil certain 
very useful seeds. What the church did in Europe and 
America, was done here in India by the tow-fold orden in 
Hinduism. 
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It u clew, however, that all the great Indian aage» and 
seers have preached that spiritual life is a personal expert* 
eoce. It is the private experteoce of the individual when 
the real Uluatinatioo comes, it becomes in him, iu the words, 
of Jesus, *a well of water springs up into eternal Ufs.’ The 
thirst after righteousness must be a personal one. Congrega¬ 
tional and church worship b a help in some cases but by 
tbemielves, they have no value whatsoever. The Euro- 
American scholar, bom and bred up in the atmosphere of 
church ducipline and the humanitarian activities sponsored 

by the church, fails to understand the Eastern outlook in the 
matter. To gain a fuller appreciation of the moral values, and 
to realise the same in their own lives through the personality 
of Jesus Chrbt, has been spoken of as the ideal of Christianity, 
but really ihb idea! does not reach the real world of religous 
experience. 

Our teachers always speak of the mystic communion with 
God as idigLon. The moral discipline b the way and not the 
goal. The Qto is not a moral code. One who wants inspira¬ 
tion for humanitarian work, wants to gain experience of moral 
values, may seek other books, e.g., the Code of Manu, for 
their guidance. 

The Clia bat no mission to illumine moral insight but it 
iwpires spiritual life. It asks us to live on the belghtt. 
Man must go up and live in the perpetual sunshine of spiritual 
awakening. One should live above the condhions of Ufe in 
conscious unity with the Supreme. One should feel there 
always that he b living -and working with God. In the ninth 
dbeourse Sroe Krbhna says, “Whatever thou docsl, whatsoever 
thou taketh, whatsoever thou offerest, wbaisocvcr thou giveth, 
whatever austerity thou prartiseth, O Kountcya, do jlhou that 
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«i Ka offering to me ; Thou shalt then be flrecd from the bondi 
of work, that yiddi both good and bad fruit*. Becoming di*- 
paarionate by the yoga of reauncUHon, thou ihall come unto 
Me being liberated. 

It is God-life that is praised in the Ctta. We roust live with 
the Infinite, breathe with the Infinite and dwell constantly on 
the mouDttin-top* of »piritual existence. 

The paths to the realuadon arc many for the Lord assu¬ 
re* us that he would give succour to all by whatsoever path 
man approacheth him. According to the Shastrai, there are 
three main path* for the atuinment of salvation—tte path of 
knowledge, the path of action and the path of devotion. The 
GiU speaks of them three vrell-known paths, but the path 
chalked out by Sree Krishaa is the path of yogo. It is a com¬ 
bination of the three paths spoken above. Sree Krishna unfolds 
this path in the second discourse and develops it through the 
remaining chapter* of the G»W. In the 48ch sloka He fays: 
Perform your duties, oh Dhananjaya, being in yeg« and 
forsaking attachment. Be alike to success and failure, for 
equilibrium b called yoga. 

This b the unique teaching of Sree Krishna. The Vedos 
enjoined rituals and sacrifices. Performing these sacred rite*, 
it waa believed, men would atuin power and glory. Sree 
Krbhna preached that the performance of the Vedic sacrifices 
did not lead to enlargement and enrichment of the aouL 
There was the other way, the way of renunciation and a»ce- 
ttsro for the attachment of consciousness of the divine presence. 
Sree KrUhns wa* al*o agaimt their ascetic denial of life. He 
.dvised the middle path. He asked Afjuna to live the life 
of the wnrld but in a clever way—being non-attached at u 
the water-drop on the lotus-leaf. Every now and then. He speak* 
oftbitpathof equilibrium and extob it to the beat of Hb 
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power. The Cite must be understood and interpreted in the 
light of this new truth preached byKriihtia. When there is 
poise, there is balance and tltere is equilibrium, we are one 
with the God-head. It is hard to attun this equilibrium. 
Sree Kiishna speaks of the method and so his sermon, the 
Gita is narrated as a Upanishad, dealing with Brahma-vidya 
and is called YofoSostre. 

He established the edifice of hit Yogo-Settn on the base 
of N/sAJeomo Karmc. Krishna says that action is natural 
in man and be cannot remain without work for a single 
moment. Work, where it springs forth from greed and device, 
binds lu in fetters but there ti a uctful and clever method, 
work may be done in such a way so as not to bind the worker. 
The secreu of this is to become non-atlached and dispass¬ 
ionate. Yoga is the clever way to do this. 

But it is very easy to speak of non-attachment but very 
difficult to follow it. We should therefore anchor our aouU 
into the Infinite, so that there would be no difficulty. 

The Cite concludes with the address;—*^Hark again to 
My most secret word and most patent too, Thou arc my 
beloved and steadfast in devotion, to will I speak for thy 
benefit. Be in tune with Me, be My devotee, sacrifice to Me, 
bow down to Me. I pledge thee My word, My darling, thou 
shall come to Me truly. Abandon all other duties and follow 
Me alone, sorrow not, I will redeem thee from all sins." 

The dlu thus shows that the life of equilibrium is attainable 
only by a life of devotion. All thoughts and all feelings 
should converge towards God. Material elements and 
material powen have their place and value but this can never 
take you to your goal. The power of the ^iritual is 
infinitely greater than that of the tangible. 
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By ftilh we »hould »r»Mcend iht world of condiUon* »nd 
obcoin ihe love and affection of God. How great our 
demands may be. once we are in haroiony with Nature and 
God, all our shortcomings vanish and we can welld infinile 
powers as we will. This is no myth, this is no idle platitude. 
Mystics all over the world have testified to the truth and 
sanctity of this spiritual awakenning. The Gita would bt 
our vanguard in our journey to this spiritual end. Thb is 
the age of DicUtors. Since the riK of Bolshevic Russia, a 
wrong ethical viewpoint is gaining ground. This take* away 
individual freedom of action and wants to thrust upon huma¬ 
nity moral and ethical values which the Dicutor believes 
to be good for the race. The Gita however puu stress on 
individual endeavour. It enjoins that a man can attain 
salvation only by his own individual efforts. 

When Fascism, Naaism and Communism fill the atmos¬ 
phere with darkness and eloud the fundamental issues, we 
need a book that may inspire us with lofty idealism and lead 
us to self-less work. Such a book it the GiU and I am sure 
that those who arc loosing fsith because of the new evenu of 
the world would find in the Gita a treasure-house of inspiring 
ideals and illuminaiing utterances. 



The Essence of the Gila 


LIFE b complex to-day. The ease and comfort of the past, 
the iimphdty and inaoceiice of the ancient days are now 
dreams. We are in the midst of a huge organuation—an 
ccoDomtc system which bewilders us in its hugeness and 
vaatness. It may puzzle an honest enquirer whether there is 
any value now in turning to the pages of the ancient lore, in 
order to find remedies for the many ills we suffer from at 
the pr e sent moment. 

The doubt b natural, but there are books which have a 
perennial interest round about them, which Ktain their intrinsic 
value all through the ages. The Gita b oneorUietn. It 
stands pre-eminent among the mighty works of the past, 
because of its universal appeal. The Gita is not a sectarian 
book—it does not satisfy the needs of any particular era. It 
deals with the broad problems of life and therefore remains 
a book for all ages. 

The fundamental leaching of the GiU u one of dependence 
to the soul of the universe. The Gita does not question the 
Ultimate Reality, but it accepts that behind the phenomenal 
world—there is a power; there a an intelligence, which governs 

this world. Prom the highest metaphysical point of view_this 

if an unknowable impersonal Reality, but the Gita advises us 
to adhere to the personal aspect of this eternal principle, for 
weak and frail human creatures as we are, it b not easy and 
wise for us to fix our mind on the unmanifest. 

The Gita says :—But those who fix their attention on the 
Absolute and Impersonal,- find greater difficulties, for it is 
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really hard for those who possess a body, to realise God as a 
formlesi being. 

It therefore advises us to give our love and devotion to the 
Reality in its mamfeit aspect of beauty and glory as the 
Purushottaina—the Lord and creator of the univerK- If we 
can devote ourselves heart and soul to the lord, all our ills 
come to an end. We live in the bliss and benediction of a 
serene peaceful life. Nothing can excite us~oothing can 
worry us. 

Sf^krishna, while concluding this supreme work on Brahma* 
Vidya or th: knowledge of God, says that be would divulge the 
most hidden truth to him as he was his devoted friend and this 
is the noble utlersmce that comes for the solace of the world. 
*^edicate thyself to me, worship me, sacrifice all for me and 
bow down to me and thou shall surely come tome. Verily 
do I give ihce my solemn word, for thou art my beloved.’* 
This is the quintessence of the Upanishadic revelations. 

So long we live the earthly life, there u confiict of desires 
and we move on from •ensation to sensation, never knowing 
peace of mind. Our selfish desires bind us to the miseries of life. 
When we can transform ourselves by the life and love of God— 
there is at once a great change. All that is unholy, all that b 
materialistic, goes off— a spiritual light floods the view and we 
■hare in the joys of the elerjul life. 

"Follow me*’ says Jesus—Follow me—says Krishna but it 
is not the human entity in them tliat is called ‘ me ' but it is 
the soul of all souls, that speak through them. This is also in 
you—in me and in everyone but the difficulty it that we do 
not know it. It comes in a sudden flash—a momentary 
revelation and the true nature of love, life and truth becomes 
manifest. 
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But apart from this myatic surrender, the Gita answers the 
intellectual query of a weary soul. Like Atjuna before the 
great Kuruksheira fight, we also feel confused as to what our 
duly h. Our weary soul seeks for a guide—our heart wants a 
sure line of work, and here comes the Gita with its invaluable 
teachings about duty. 

In this world, nobody can sit idle. By the very nature 
of our life, we are to act, but worie impelled by desire is die 
source of all the worries of life. A life of serene detachment 
would give us quiet of mind and peace of soul, but this can 
come alone by disinterested work. We must look upon pleasure 
and pain, victory and defeat with an equal eye. We are to act 
and act in the living present for no right cfTort is ever lost on 
earth. Steady work it the result of rrselute endeavour and 
this steadinee comes when vre look upon work, as the goal 
and do not seek the fruits thereof. 

Let me quote the divine words •— “ But thou hast only the 
right to work, but not to the fruits thereof. Let not the fruit 
be thy motive, nor yet be thou moved by inaction. 

Do all thy actions with mind concentrated on die divine, 
giving up attachment, and looking upon success and failure 
with an equal eye. Spirituality b really equanimity of mind.*’ 

Thu u a lofVy message of work—an unfailing guide in 
the weary journey of life. But one may ask how one can do 
work, without au eye to the fruit. Work has its initiative in 
selfish desire and selMess work b not aaually possible for a 
human being. 

Selfiee work can come only when a man looks upon his 
duties as works for the furtherance of the divine will. When 
we do work from selfish motives, we are burdened with 



worriei and doubt*, but when we work *» a8«*“ of ”* 
•ucces* and failure become meaninglca-'We find delight In 
the worb we do and thus attain complete peace of mind. 
This total surrender of self—this complete sclf-abacgatioti 
is Called sacriftce and this life of sacrifice is the highest goal 
that we can achieve here on this world of sorrows. 

I cannot but again qoote the beautiful words of the divine 
teacher, for they are trenchant and full of meaning. "He 
who can see inaction in action and action in inaction U the 
wisest souU He is a sannyasi, even though he does work. 
The wise call him a sage, for whatever he undertakei is free 
from the motive of desire and his deeds are purified by the 
fire of wisdom.' 

Having no care Cor the fruits of hit work, always content 
and happy, he doe* nothing even though he is busy with 
works i his actions taint him not, as he expccu uothing, as 
be goes on working without greed, with a mind controlled. 
Happy with what he gets without effort, surpassing the pair 
ofoppoiitet, free frcBD envy, same in success aod failure, bis 
actions do not bind him. Free in thought and free from 
attacbenent, hi* actions are done in the spirit of sacrifice, 
with his mind bent on wisdom ; so his action leaves no trace 
behind. For him, the sacrifice itself is the spirit, the spirit and 
the sacrifice are one, it is the spirit itself which is sacrificed 
in it* own fire and the man even in acUon is united with God, 
since while performing his act, hii mind never ceases to be 
fixed on Him. 

Even in our ordinary life, we realise soon that self- 
denial h necessary, for ordinary enjoyments and for ordinary 
plewuret. Unless we can saerifiee the matter of the moment, 
we canoot expect enduring happinea. TIu* is also nruc 
with higher things of life. The life of complete gooJneai, 
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the Life of joy *ad peace cannot come but for sacrifice of our 
sordid, momentary and impulsive hankerings. Self-denial b 
the key to this noble ideal. But if anybody asks why we 
should fmego the pleasures of the moment for this greater 
life, there is no answer to it. A thing is good because it it good, 
a thing is beautiful because it is beautiful. There is no other 
answer for it. It is a gradual realisation; one who loves 
art, finds immense delight in it, which is unknown to one 
who has no taste for it The life of goodness, the life of sacrifice 
has a compelling appeal and by gradual and slow processes, 
we realise the sweetness and sanctity of the god>Ufe. 

This rule of duty is as valid to-day as it was thousand 
years back. Greed and aelfinterest is she cause of all the 
human worrrics. They seem so keen, because they affect 
our interests, affect our passions and desires. When we are 
dispassionate, the effects do no exert any influence whatsoever 
upon us and we find that all’s well with the world. 

I had an intimate talk with a few cultured ladies one day 
aAer dinner. The conversation soon turned into the pro¬ 
blems of life. **Are you happy here in the West”—I enquired 
gently. The answers were candid and sincere—‘ No, we an 
thoroughly unhappy.” 

Why ? you may call it the ever-lasting ‘why.’ But I may 
ask you to consider the famous doctrine of Swodivrma 
inculcated by the divine speaker in the Gita. 

The present civilisation, with all its vaunted glories, with 
all its wondc/ful achievements, brings in its turn a Ufo of 
hectic sensations, doubt and uncertainty. We are constsmtly 
impelled on and on by an unquenchable thirst for something 
—^wre know not—an unending hankering. The Oita says— 
‘‘Do your own duties in whatever post you are. The highest 
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religion U to do our duties and lo »tand by our dutiei at ^all 
coflj. ThU is the bighesi worship. This it the noblest that 
you can do in your own life.” 

Tbit doctrine of Swadbartna b the highest ideal. We 
need not bother ourselves—w« need not worry. Let us go 
on doing the little things that are nearest to us to the best 
of our light and faith^and thereby we fulfil the mission of 
God. 


There is no doubt a mystical side in the 
teachings of the Gita. It emphasises on the inflow of god> 
life by a mystic revelation of the highest truths. But there 
is nothing mysterious round about it. When we analyse and 
see, we find that all great truths that we have are not truths 
so long they are not revealed to us by our ovm eflbrts and by 
our own selves. 

But the ultimate truths oflife—it u the tradition with 
us in ladia.>can never be taught, can never be explained— 
they come like a flaih of lightning—all on a sudden—vre know 
not whence and how, if we can keep ourKlvcs ready for 
its receptioa by dbciplioary and purificatory exercise. 

LUe b a preparation, a journey—* struggle for tbit inner 
Uluminaiion—for the auainment of that truth, koowbg 
which nothing else need be known. From tbb view.—life ia 
Tapasya—an active endeavour for the inflow of the divine 
urge, a constant building of the will and the mind for the 
advent of the light and life of God. 

But thu mysiicUm need not deter the practical seeker 
from adopting the practical ethical teachings of the Gita. 
The two practical ideals of the Gita are iu emphasis on duty 
and service. We find law and order in the universe— there 
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thoul4 be *1*0 en etemel order for us—huiuwi beings. Duly, 
stern daughter of the t'oice of God show* us this noble path. 

Rich or poor, high or low, let us not murmur but go on 
performing our daily duties with an obedient will and let 
our activities be turned to the betiermeot of humanity. He 
who lives for self, does not really live—he whose life is for 
others, is really alive. We must dedicate ourselves, heart 
and soul, for the service of humanity. 

“Yield not to weakness’’—thii is the clarion call of the 
divine revealer, not to Arjuna alone but to all and sundry. 
Weakness is the source o( all evils. Be strong, be up and 
doing. Hate nobody, rather love all and do acts of services 
towards all and these, the Lord says, are methods of true 
devotion. 

It requires no mystic sense to follow them. They are 
practical rules which can be followed by each and every one 
of us. 

Sir Thomas Aquinas has said; Whatever I have done in 
this worW, whether intellectual or wwldly things. If they 
have brought one nearer to my Ood I consider them as blessed, 
not if they have failed to bring me nearer to Him I call 
them cursed. 

The divine speaker shows us the path for the auainment 
of this noble ideal. Life in God Is the highest life and the 
more we approach nearer to it, the more we become happier. 
True happiness consuls in the bliss that is in expanse, as 
the sage in one of the Upaaishadas says—what is majestic is 
happiness, litikncm has no bias. We must attend our spheres 
of activities till they arc free from sordid desires and little 
cares, till they are united with the great and the good. 
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llie higbect message of the Gita Uet in its harmonious 
blending of the Itfe'forees to this noble ideal of god-realisa¬ 
tion. The paths of knowledge, work and devotion—they am, 
in their true tense one and the same path. Whatever path 
we may follow, we must see that it leads to the life in the 
inAnite. Catholic and broad are the teachings of the Gita 
—for it accepts, in its fold all who seek. The Lord Mys that 
cvery-one should attain them sooner or later by whatever 
path they follow. 

Science is triumphant to-day—mechanics rules our lives, 
but still we want aomethiog for the heart. The Gila is there 
to satisfy our intellectual and spiritual cravings. lu demands 
on you are negligible It does not ask for asceticism. It 
jays—attain peace wherever you arc—only be in tune with 
the inAnite. It will bring you harmony, joy and peace, 'fhe 
Gita has no creed—no dogmas, no rituals—it is therefore the 
best solace to the enlightened modem man. 

The sunlight never explains Itsdf—it comes and reveals 
itself in iu truth and beauty and we welcome it. The Giw is 
like the sunlight. It is always there in iU majesty and glory—itt 
balmy rays will drive away all our sickness aud ailmentt, if 
we only invite them to our homes and hearths. What 
should I care for riches if I get no immortaUiy-iaid 
Maitrayi to the great philosopher Yajoavalkya on the eve 
of his renunciation. This should be the real answer of all 
who suffer to-day. 

Life is not sweet and beautiful to-day, but is lies in us 
to make it sweeter and happier if we wiU. Humanity U 
sick} who is there to come forward and lead 1 I believe, 
there are many eager foub who are ready to sacriAce them¬ 
selves. To them I say—accept the Giu and you And what 
you want. 


The message of the Gita 


The Gi.» is a sublime book, sobUme in its deapth of 
philosophic flight, subUme in itt height of mystic asceot. But 
neither miupenetratiorv nor in it. elevation. « 1<»« touch 
with our work-a-dayWd. It soar, high but not too high 
w that in its perfect synthesis of the mystic illumination 
with our wordly duties, it remains the greatest book that 
India ha. produced to serve in the truest sense as human 
nature’s daily food. 


The Giu sunds midway between the glory of the 
Vedk age in which seers saw into the ulUmate truths with 
an inner illumination and the age of Sadhana in whi^ 
men &ad to toU through paths of Joana, Karma and Bhaku 
for the attainment of the highest truth revealed in the 
Upanishads. It contmns the quintcsaence of aU that was 
noble and true, aU that was high and beauUful in the past 
spiritual quest and out of this noble heritage the great 
author buUds an ediflee which stand, unrivalled as the 
treasure-house of aU that is to come in future. 


Here lies the grealoes. of the Oita. In it you see mirrored 
in sparkling light the soul of India. It ha. asrimilated all 
the truths that the Vedic Rishis found out by deep search 
in to the heart of ihingi and harmonised the varied paths 
for the atuinment of that divine unity where in lies the goal 
of humanity. Because of thb unique position the GiU rema- 
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ins today the Bible of the mott of the living laiihi in India. 
Because ofthii peculiar chamcteritiic, it ha» been poislble 
to interpret thU book in nriany and different way* by the 
followers of different creeds. 

But to understand it in its greaineia, we are to approach 
it with that breadth of vision and outlook which k alt its 
own. The Gita is known for it* wide catholicity. It blend* 
the symbolic suggestiventts of the Gpanishnds with the 
warmth of a practical religion, that is universal in iu appeal. 
It is not cold like the subtle six systems of philosophy, it is 
not abstruse and vague like the Upanishads, but there 
run* all through, a sweetness of spiritual emotion, 
which is catholic enough to embrace all forms of wonhip. 
The great teacher speak* with the force and vision of divine 
power “whatever be the way of worship, in that way 1 
approach the devotee, O Arjnna- all human being* tread the 
paths that leads to me.“ 


This u nivensd message of the Gita has made it the most 
beloved religious book in India. 

The Gita is part of the great Mahabharata, the greatest 
epic poem of the world and the philosophy of life preached 
therein is set up against the background of the great Kuruk- 
shetra war, in which Aijuna the greatest Pandava hero 
falters at the greatest crisis of his life. Hk heart is torn with 
anguish and his mind is troubled ’with doubt and he know* 
not what to do. At this critical juncture came the noblest 
utterance* of the divine teacher and the philosophy of life 
inculcated therein calms not only Aijuna but is wide enough 
to serve as (he beacon light to the struggling human souls in 
all ages and climes. 
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The Gita « concerned with the problem* of life »nd to 
great ipeaker, life i. more than logic. Abetract reaaoning and 
cold phUcoph-ing may delight the scholcr* In their cWu 
but the toiling humanity need* a voice that will »oothe thar 
daily worries. 


Life'* sorrow and struggle U there and we feel the burd« 
and the myitery of the world. The Giu a»k* u* to galvanise 
our .oub with a force that wiU change the enute outlook 
and vision of life. The Vedk fathers were lover* of samfice— 
Krishna amplified and ennobled the idea by teUing that all 
Ufe i, to be made a wtcrifice. We are to tune our soul* wi* 
the infinite, so that all our aclioni and deed* would be toiled 
with radiance of the spirit. The Lord tpoke this to Arjun* : 


“Whatever thou doest Prince, 

Eating or moificing, giving gift* 

Praying or fasting, let it all be done 
For Me as Mine" 

The central idea of the Gita a thus a life of Ood^onscious- 
net*. We should open our *oub for the infiow of the eahau- 
stive divine life which should inspire u» both from within and 
without. Wc are prboned within the four wall, of egoism 
which dim u* up In itt checks and limiutions. Once the 
door « open, the Ught and life of the expanse free, us from 
aU restrictions and make* u* ready for the incoming urge. 
The more our life and consciousness b fused with the Ught 
of the infiiule, we rise in magnitude and depth of ipintual 
realisation. 


Thblife in Go! is the keynote of the Oita and the noble 
teacher concludes hU noble book with the utterance. 
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Nay but onee tuore 

Take my last vrord, My utmost meaning have, 
Precious thou art to Me, right welUbelovcd, 

Listen I tell thee for thy corolort this. 

Give Me thy heart, adore Me, serve Me, cling 
In faith and love and reverence to ME, 

So shall thou come to Me 
For thou art sweet to Me," 

His is the deapth of spiritual calm, whose life blossoms thus 
with the odour of divine love. The wealth of life and eaperi* 
ence is his, but in the midst of the great dance of life he 
realises that quite silence in which the soul sees into the 
inmost things and is blessed with heavenly bliss. But the 
Gita does not encourage a life of inaction for the devotee who 
feels this music and harmony of divine love. The Gita 
combined (he mystic consciousness of God-love with the 
dynamic activity in the world. Life has its blessings, nature 
hat its beauty and the world hat its joy. The Gita does not 
asks us to forego the tame for the bliss of tranKendent life. 
The rhythm of love and the joy of fellowship, the vitality of 
life and the delight of work are to be transformed into 
cosmic delight by means of detachment. The ideal of 
N/skomo Karma is the ethical discii^ine necessary for the 
unfolding of the spirit. According to all the philosophers in 
India our worries are due to ingnorance and attachment. 
When we work disinterestedly and dispassionately, our work 
no longer binds us, our work becomes God’s work and we 
fulfil the mission of the divine purpose. Life is activity. 
We can not but work. We can not atuin spiritual lesi 
without work and even when we atuin, we shall have to 
work for the solidarity of the world. Work becomes true 
work, where it is not limited by our selfishness. Our work 
is pure, when it becomes in tune with the law of righteousness 
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and Uadi ui to real« <mr real unity with God, Mao and 
Nature. 

The Gita exhort* ui to w ork for the lovice of humanUy, 

for such service is true wor^p 


Who so perfonneth, diligent, content 
The work alloted hlj», what e’or It be, 

Uyi hold of perfectnea. Hear how a man 
Findeth perfection, beii^ « content 
He Bndeih it through w<w»hip, wrought by work 
of Him that is the source of all which live* 
of Him by whom the universe wa* stretched. 


Work is true worship of God it is the true sacrifice. It bring* 
US true wisdom. Our isolated self i* merged in the umveisal 
mlf and we feel the embrace of the divine. Our 
when work is dene impetmnally and we are ennobled by 
sense of the divine which liAs the vdl from our 

d..t>hr.ufh fuieU Himelf. Hu. 

renilu an abiding hcartfrit devotion to the Lord. 


The GitaU thus a synthesU of the di&reni pai^ of 
wisdom, work and devotion for the attainment of the f^e« 
spiritual exprealon of human life. The tranaend^t U^e of 
delight isnotforonewhofoUows one of the path* only in 
exclusion of the rest. Life U a harmony and it require* the 
ddirate balance of will, emotion and knowledge. 


We are not concerned with the *abtle intellectuaUty of 
philosophy but with the right rcgoUiion of life and the Gua 
is unique in its teachings for a right life. 

Life U varied and there can be no sameness between 
different individuals. The Git. therefcre a.k* each and every 
one to follow hii peculiar bent-hb Svadharm. and assumes 
that the finest realbaiion U possible through c«:h sphere 


of life. 
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In the tnidit of our daUy work iniih He* hWden for we run 
afcer ihadow* and appearances. Life become* full of struggle 
and itrife, for we fail to look into the deeper harmony. If we 
become initiate and do the work alloted to our lot, conflict* 
melt away by the touch of a divine con*ciou*oc*s. The 
new of life and joy i* for him, who vrork* thu* imbued with 
the iplrit of divine service. Nothing is low—nothing i* mean 
in thi* world of the Lord. The ray of Hi* love illumines 
every thing on earth and once thi* light is seen, the immensity 
of darknesi vanishes. 

The sage* in India always give »tre** upon realisation. 
A man may have very fine intellectual understanding but this 
may not be and very often is not of help for making truth a 
thing of life. We should yearn after that fitness of life, which 
enables us to approach the right path for realisation and 
intuitive attainment. The highest truth is not one of inteJlec* 
tual achievement but of intuitive approach. The spiritual 
life is life in truth and comes to os after strict preparation 
and careful discipline. This spiritual illumination is assured 
to the selfless worker and the noble teacher gives us his word 
of promise that it matters not whatever the work may be, 
only if it ti done in the spirit of divine service, dlwncwstdly 
and impersonally. We are noi to renounce the duties that 
lie near at hand but it is promised that the aciualitlc* of life 
would mould us for the dewred goal. The life of Krene 
detachment may appear to many to be too lofty an ideal but 
if we are to follow we should follow the loftiest Ideal. To the 
seekers in this pash, the light of truth reveal* itself by stages 
and bis journey culminates in the deep tranquility of spiri¬ 
tual harmony, when bis whole being opens for unity with 
the divine soul. 

The Oita is the cream of the Upanishads but it makes 
she adsiract idealism of spiritual realisations into a living 
11 
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laith, by giving emphuts on Byabma, Ihe ultimate tealily in 
its penonal aspect. The impenona] Brahma of the Upani- 
•had* appears to the man in the rtrect to be a vague and 
colourless generaluation. He requires a loving God whom 
he can love and worship and who would cheer him up in 
his joys and sorrows. Herein lies the excellence ^ the Gita. 

The theism of the Giu appeals to all. The conception 
of Absolute Brahma is perhaps a nobler achievement but 
the week human heart needs a living friend and guide, a 
God, fall of bliss and beauty. The central idea of the Giia 
is to be found in its emphasis on God*-^ God who sattsEcs 
our whole being. The penonal God of the Gita is made 
human in Krishna the perfect man and his life and chara¬ 
cter adds beauty and grandeur to the philosophy of detach¬ 
ment and mystic communion, because the preacher did not 
speak his gospel from an unapproachable height but 
with the conviction and force of one, who has practised it in 
his life. Krishna is God and God it Krishna and the 
Vaishnabas afRrm that Krishna it not a mere Avatara but is 
the divine ettcoce itself. The philosophers of bis age were 
erecting monumental edifices of philosophic gnmdeur but 
none of these glorious systems excq>t the Vedanta could 
satisfy the emotional nature of humanity. Man is not made 
of reason alone. The Gita preached the theory of surren¬ 
der to a loving God, who can he approached with love and 
faith and thereby brought a change in the entire outlook 
on life. 

The burden of misery and sorrow made the pbilosopbeis 
pessimistic but the light of love enkindled by the fiery tea* 
dungs of the Gita dispelled all darkness and made life aglow 
with the radiance of t^timUtic outlook. The initiate in the 
Oita knows that behind the shadows lie the divine region 
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of light and there ia nothing to be afraid of, the diidoe minion 
will be fulfUied sooner or later. We are only to raise up 
Our souls in fatb and reverence to the Lord and we are sure 
to be blessed, for the Master has said “This is my word of 
promise—that he who loveth me, shall not perish*’ 

It has been well said by the sages that he who wants to 
cron the dark ocean of life, should take the Gita as his &rry. 
The Gita is a book for life and experienee, one ibould app¬ 
roach it with receptive soul and the hidden mysteries would 
then come from the kindly light of tbb great book. 

The Gita speaks in the language of inspiration but the 
direct experiences of divinity is promised to all. The divine 
realisation should come sooner or later—we are to toil on with 
joy in our daily work for the (lowering of the divine grace. 

The Gita combined the silence of mystic delight with 
the joy of creative life. Its philosophy penetrates the depth 
of being in its suggestive mysticism but the Ananda of this 
deapih is thoirougbly reconcilable with the move and speed of 
the dynamic life. The followcn of the Oita are promised 
the tranKcndcnl beatitude beyond the viel of relative existence 
but not denying the relative but accepting it in iu relative joy 
and transmuting it with a ditdoe aroma. 


The Spintual Basis of 
Internationalism 


To day we stand on the crou-roadt of civilization. If we 
take the right road, we shall move onward into the promised 
land. If we take a wrong turn, we shall fall into the abyss. 

A new age is dawning on the earth, which may bring peace 
and goodwill between man and man all over the world. 
Human history and progreu is the exposition of human ideals. 
We are what we are to-day because of what men hoped to 
do in the past and what they achieved. Our ideab of to-day 
will mould the future. The one ideal that will give new 
meaning and value to our lives U that of world.federaiion 
and internationalism. Isolation was natural in the past, 
because of natural barriers of mountains and seas, deserts 
and high-lands and, above all, the differences of race, culture 
and language. But thanks to mechanical revolution and 
science, the world has become smaller. The striking develop- 
ment of transport upon land and sea, and through the air, 
the telegraph, the radio, the cinema and the Press, and other 
technical improvements have made a tremendous change in 
human intercourse. There is now a fresh phase in human 
history. To-day we cannot think of human activities except 
in terms of world-relations. World movements concern every 
one of us, however we may try to remain aloof. A great 
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readjusuacnt of outlook on life is therefore neceaory. We 
must adapt ounelves to the changed circumstances and find 
out a new philosophy of life for the promotion of social progress 
and civilization. Internationalism is still a dream, a longing 
yet to be attained. 

The greatest War that ^as ever fought is over and though 
the leaders of the big Powers proclaim that peace is their 
goal yet we have no justification for optimism. If the vut 
catastrophe caused by the war does not change our outlook, 
a far more devastating war may follow, to destroy for ever 
the grand edifice of civilization built with centuries of toil, 
unless we plan on the basis of international freedom, equality 
and cooperation. 

Man has enormous power to-day ^ven by science and 
invention. He may use that power for the good of his race 
or he may let loose the forces of hate and greed, suspicion 
and jealousy for the total destruction of humanity and iu 
age-long culture. 

The leaden of men are dreamers. They see noble visioas 
and want that their virion should be translated into reality. 
They lead the world with their thoughu and ideab. What 
was their dream one day b reality to-day. Universal hunxan 
fellowship u such a dream, but before it can be a reality, the 
idea of mankind at one family should become a universal 
feeling. 

A new menial renabance b necessary, a new orienuiion 
of out'look b needed, for so long men have thought in terms 
of natlonalbm and aeparatitm. Conflict and discord arose 
because one nation thought that it would exploit others and 
would atuin prosperity and glory by plundering others. 
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A htgber h*rinony of life U necoMury. A ipiritual *yn- 
thesb alooe c*n avoid the conflict, and can enaure peace in 
the world. 

Thinkers have analysed the economic stnicttire under 
which we live and their conclusion is that Capitalism can 
give employment only by an intensive preparation for war. 
In the present world, large scaft production does not bring 
plenty, beeauae those who organise it are moved by profit 
motive and have no desire to satisfy human needs. The profit 
motive requires expansive and ever-increasing markets and 
this leads to Imperialistic Wars. 

Writen in the past have exalted wan and heroic deeds. 
But they should cease to do so in future. War involves huge 
economic waste. But for wan to the past, the human race 
would have been richer in material wealth. The accumulated 
reserves of wealth and knowledge would have brought greater 
comforU for all. The wasteful liuman activities for the man* 
ufacture of armamenu would have become, if employed for 
advancement of mankind, a power for progress and happiness. 
War is also waste of life and thought. It makes men ruthless 
in action, deceitful in dealings and glorifies the brute that 
is in us by stifling all our loAy ideals and sentiments. 

The gffd to-day is for a higher idealism of a war-less 
civilisation, which will progress through an ever-increasing 
circle of noble adventures and glorious sacrifices. The 
individasd wants to be happy and strives to be happy, but 
he cannot attain happiness, unless there is a State to regulate 
human conduct. The ideal Sute should mould social life 
in such a way as to ensure the best posnble social equilibrium, 
out of the vast welter of competing and conflicting desire* 
and interesu. This it can do only by q>read of universaj 
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aU-rouod education, by universal sufiQrage and by equiuble 
diftributioQ of wealth among all citizens by the State. 
Up to now, the State has been controlled by the favoured 
few, generally by the privileged possessors of property. This 
lias retarded the growth of a full life for the majority. 

of this, there Is a cry everywhere for equal 
opportunities and for the development of human potentialities. 
Complex is life and complex are iu problems caused by the 
currents and crosscurrents of human feelings and actiooi. 
Individual differences of taste, temper and capadty would 
remain and life cannot be moulded into a single common 
pattern. AU men arc not equal. Their capacities and attain¬ 
ments differ. But with this reservation, the ideal Sutc is one 
which is socialist in outlook, where political and economic 
organisation is based on the ideal of fellowship, instead of 
competition, setting free a store of human energy for the 
persuit of the noble things of life. 

The future hope of humanity is therefore in socialism, 
but we csinnot have socialism, so long as sovereign Sutes 
with their capitalistic out-look of profits, greed and acquiti- 
tivencis remain. The sovereign independence of national 
States, the systematic teaching of racial fabehoods and 
national prejudices and the appropriation of wealth by the 
few canoot but lead mankind to never-ending wars and 
hostUitei. 

We should not emphasise national separatism but interna¬ 
tional dependence, lay stress on cooperation and not compe¬ 
tition. Militant belligerence can only go with the dangerous 
ideal of national sovereign status. There must be a world-wide 
planning and a woriJ-widc activity for the satisfaction of human 
needs. No Sute can live a 8alf-su6lcieQt life. We must 
therefore have the world-federation, which was the dream of 
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Tenoyioo, by fnaJdDg iuematieoalisa « IWing ideal, *0 that 
ecooomic antagonisoii, racial hatred*, national jealotuie* and 
reli^oui quarrel* ihall cease (or ever. 

The talk is, of course, difficult. A world in whkh every 
nation and every race shall develop its own character and 
tradition fully and freely, within the common life of all huma¬ 
nity it hard to secure; but we can give a tangible shape to 
this noble conception and no sacrifice it too great for it. 

Our realuaiion would be easier and our usk pleasanter, if 
we find a ;d>iIosophy behind this ideal of internationalism. 
Peace, po'.ver and plenty can come to the earth if we can 
spiritualise our political and economic idesJs. The ideal of 
univenal unity, which the sages of the Upanishadas saw in the 
Atmo. is the highest revealaiion of human eqtiality ever 
envisaged by man. In and through each man it fulfilled the 
divine purpose and the more we realise this, the greater is our 
freedom. A man who knows that the other man is his own 
self, cannot but love him and cannot but unite with him,having 
a common interest in the good life. 

This is the highest metaphysical speculation of man. Self 
is Ananda. The ultimate reality which create* ibis world, which 
sustains it in bfe and which takes it back in death is perfecUon, 
blie and joy. 

This ideal has been lived by a few in the past; it should 
be the common inheritance of mankind. Spiritual life Is not 
passive indolence but is luUneas and intrepid activity. A man 
that lives for bimsell lives oniside the cycle of sacrifice. To 
unfold the true nature of man, one should live a dedicated life 
using his activities for human good. Thus alone can there 
be individual salvation and universal liberation. 
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Tnipired vrith thU high motive let u» carry on the work of 
elevation of man. A life of devotion to tliia Ideal with an 
irredttibic determination is what is needed to-day for recooitruo- 
tion of all our bankrupt institutions. 

A rpiritual insight alone can enable one to tee and feel 
the integrity of Humanity. We must give up our fondness 
for false individuality and must part with the forces of 
individualism that create all the discords in life. Humanity b a 
federation. Individuals cannot live apart, the forces that 
surround them make impress upon them. Separation b thus 
ignorance, uniyersality is the true spirit. 

Justice need no longer be an empty ideal. We cannot leave 
a single individual to remain In slavery and degradation. In 
thb belief and fiiih of the universal man, we have the assurance 
of success. 

We have lived long enough in pain and hate, In greed and 
lust, in fear and sorrow. 

^ Let us throw open the vrindowi and let the splendours 

of sunshine BlI us with hope and joy. The troubles of the 
past are a nightmare and shall vanish with a clear conception of 
our common destiny. 

Life is a great harmony and a fine melody. Each man must 
do hb duty in joyful acccpunce of the truth, that hb service b 
for God. The actualities of life should be harmonbed with 
new values. The internationalism we seek, thus becomes a 
spiritual frateniily. In a blessed cotnbiuaiion of idealism and 
realism , wc go forward, not renouncing our earthly possessions 
but turning them into the Imperbhable treasurm of heaven. 
Life must be a never-ceasing flow of spirit. If we live the life of 
love and harmony, internationalism does not r^aln a thing 
, to be attained but b in our grasp. 
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Let ui begin writh faith In and vbion of the future. With 
a new ^Irit and determination, let us preach this message 
of fellowship with humanity. 

The coming race requires a new world-order. It can be 
only achieved by our creative work, by our sclf-less sacrifice 
and by our unanimous resolve. The blind forces of human 
nature must give way to a cultured life of higher significance. 
Then and then only will the beatific vision of the Vcdic poet 
be realised * 

"Sweet will be the wind that gently blows, sweet the sea that 
rolls. Honeyed will be all crops. Bright will be the day and 
pleasant the night. Even the dost of the earth wiU bring joy. 
Gentle will be the animals and mellifluous the forest trees. 
The great Heaven will bring delight. The bright sun will 
spread sweetness all around. ’ 

Those who are without faiths must remember the strong 
words of Sophocles 

Wonders are many, but none, 
none is more wondrous than man. 

Man, with his unconquerable mind, with his inexhaustible 
faith, with his invincible creative ability is sure to bring the 
heaven to the door of humanity. Left ui feel the urgent march 
of the mind, unique in every indiridual but yet super-pcrsonal. 
Our clviliaation and culture are the results of our ceaseless 
eRbrtsand they will take us further still. Let us therfore 
accept the sweet music of Internatio n alis m . I.et us dedicate 
ourselves to the purpose of universality and thereby bring the 
Ufe divine within the poruls of our mortal existence. 



Kalidas and His Art 


Th« GupUt era in Indian hiiWry is an age of revival, an 
era of renaiaiance in which ctveu realised for the first time 
after cenlurics of troubles, the greatness and goodness of 
humanity. The culture and art of the age received a new 
stimulus and expressed itself in new forms of beauty and 
truth. Like the snowy Himalayas on the no*th, Kalidas 
stands supreme in lofty grandeur among the anuU that 
inspired thU age with their vitaUty and imaginative sensibility. 

He was the best representative of his age. It was an age, 
in which men gloried in the beauty of language and became 
word-intoxicated. This erase for perfect expres|ion and for 
richness and melody of expression reaches its highest excell- 
ence in Kalidas. The beauty and blessing of his work lie in 
its perfect expression. The subtle spirit and the delicate 
ti> nr h of his art is the wonder of all ages. With an enviable 
ease he can infuse the richest colour and charm, the warmest 
appeal and value to each line and each phrase of bis writing. 

His splendid mastery of rhythm and his unfailing artistic 
,cn« remain the joy and delight of all times. lu app^ 
remains unimpaired. It rather seems to grow each ume he 
Uread. His style, that is perfect and harmonious, and that 
combines the fullest elegance with the fuUest expreiuoo, rem¬ 
ains unique and incomparable in its aesthetic opulence. 
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But no poetii grent for mere Artistry. His meticulotu 
diction it bcAutifuIly wedded to noble conceptions. He tried 
to express the full, rich and varied life of his age in words 
of truth and beauty. His art tberefore has survived the 
ravages of timd. The greatness of bit genius Ilea in the fact 
that his works, written more than sixteen bundmd years 
ago, retain (heir charm and undefinable beauty for us, inspitc 
of changes in life and outlook. His is the freshness of the 
dawn that has its ^1 of joy unimpaired each morning. HU 
poetry is a great river of life and beauty that Sows ceaseless 
to the ocean of truth. 

But little, very little is known about him. His Ufe^story 
is enveloped in myths and legends. He lives in his immortal 
works which cannot but be hU profound personal experiences. 
The spirit that animates the pathos of the lovedorn Yaksha 
in the Cloud-meeenger, the joy of life that pervades Raghu* 
vaosa—the insight of AbbijnanaSakuotalam is surely some* 
thing founded upon experiences of life. But there U ootbiog 
to unravel the myiteries of this sensitive soul, there is 
nothing to go to the source that kindled his creative imagina> 
tion. 

He was one of the nine jewels of King Vikramadiiya— 
whose identity is a matter of controversy. It is very likely 
that he was the eourt>poet of Chandragupta II, in whose 
reign Hinduism asserted itself. Kumarasambbaba seems to 
be an eulogy in honour of Kumaragupia. Raghuvansa depicts 
the heroic exploiu of Chandragupta and Samudragupta. 

There are numerous verses in Kalidas which show con¬ 
clusively that be was a staunch supporter of the revival of 
Brahmanic culture. 
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In the famoiu episode between the fishermAn and the 
King’s brother-in-law, in which the latter arrestt the former 
for theft ofthe King’s ring—ihelostlove-itdcen, are found the 
lines which uphold the Hindu theory af Swadharma and 
reject the Buddhist view of Ahinss. 

“What action is natural in a raan should not be foruken, 
for even the learned do not show mercy to the poor bcasu 
lulled for the sacrifices”. 

There is surely a covert reference, in the Cloud-messenger, 
to Dtgnaga who was a famous logician of the fourth cenluiy. 
This is another proof that he adorned the Gupta court. 

But though hb lifs and age are unknown, his works live 
in the hearts of the people. These have -been preserved 
intact and they give us the picture of a consummate artist, 
who shines in the splendour of his genius. He b found to 
he pre eminently a poet of love and beauty, a singer of the 
joy of life and a prophet of the .culture of his age. Of the 
poems ascribed to him, the three best are the Cloud-messenger, 
the birth of Kumara, and the line ofRagbu. The Qoud- 
messenger u a short book of one hundred and fifteen stanzas. 
The Yaksha, whose home is at Alska, which crowns the 
fair summit oftheKailasa hllb, was banished by his King 
to Ramagiri in the Deccan. The pangs of separation were 
too much for hb soft and loving heart and when he saw the 
monsoon cloud, love awoke in him with a new force and 
he fell the need of communion. With a fine stroke of 
genius, the poet makes the cloud, the mcMcoger for the 
conveyance of his love message to his beloved wife, who was 
pining away in solitude. The cloud was sympathetic and 
carried the message of the love-lorn hero to Ws beloved in 
the far-off Himalayas. 
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Round ihu niople pUt, where nature nnd man meet, 
the poet weave, a romance which stand, by ilKlf, in the world 
of love poetry, for it» unique beauty and its rich suggestiveness. 
The ckud passes over the ancient dries of India and the poet 

gives u. with a few masterly strokes, a kaleidoscopic picture 
of ancient India. 

Thu is really a masterpiece. The picturesque sunaa. that 
move on with perfect ease and melody are gems of chiseUed 
loveliness. He describes the infinite pain of a human heart that 
yearns for love, in words of music, whose sweeping grandeur 
has never been equaUed. He does not speak of the tragic aspect 
of love, but of the homely love that sanctifies and strengthens 
the soul. 

Kumarasambbaba comes next in order of merit and time. 
It is a book in seventeen cantos. The hodt opeiu vdih a 
pictureque description of the HimaUyas-maichless in beauty 
ond varied in its range of colouring and goes on to descnbe 
the birth of Goiiri, the daughter of the Mountain-King, and to 
give graphic pictures of her aurteriiies and her marriage with 

Siva, the great God and the birth of the War-god KariUteya 

for the protection of the gods, oppressed by the demon 
Tarakasura. The best critics, inchidiog the roost famous 
commentator MalUastb, are of opinion that the first elghi 
cantos only are from the pen of Kalidai. The remaining 
cantos are inferior in poetic excellence, faulty in diction, and 
abounding in errors of style. The real Kumarasambbaba U a 
great work of art in which the precision of thought, the 
aptness of the lenni, the sweetnem of the rhythms blend into a 
perfect harmony. 

The underlying significance of the work u that a life of 

austerity b necessary for the birth of a heroic son. Greatness 
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b not a tuddeo arrival—it rcqtiira tacricfie and dirdpiane 
for ilt advent 

Raghuvhaosa b the great epic poem ofKalidas. lib a 
narrative of the heroic deeds of the sobr race of the Oudb. 
It b surely the fruit of a prolooged study of the great 
Ramayana. The epUodes are loosely connected j but still all 
through the book, there runs a unity of ideal. The mighty 
kings of Raghu's race, their adventures and eaploits, their 
intimate personal lives are given to us with the simple elegance 
that captivates. The book open# with the great king Dilipa 
and we see again the tame philosophy of life depicted, as was 
inculcated in the Rumarasambhaba. A great son does not 
come by chance. Dilipa and Sudakihina had to serve the 
cow, of the sage Vanstha. Dilipa had to offer his life for thb 
cow before he could expect the blessings for the birth of a child. 
Out of thb penance came Raghu, the great eooquenw. The 
poet has described, the beautiful tius and scenes of his times, 
while describing the conquest of Raghu smd the return of Rama 
from Ceylon. With the art of a superb artbt, he takes us into the 
inmost heart of the places he describes. Kalidat was a poet 
of nature. There b a Wordsworthian mystebm, which moves 
him to portray nature a# the living background of the human 
drama in SakunUla. He b generally however an acute obaerver 
and he happily blends scientific perception with ddicate poetic 
feeling. The landscapes are visualised clearly and acuratcly 
but behind the perception b the soul of the sensitive 
artbt to whom the sensuous lovelinen of nature b a thing of 
wonbip. 


While giving a pen-picture Bengal, he doe# not forget to 
note that paddy seedlings are transplanted there. But thb 
stark fact b clothed with a lovely imagery all hb own. 
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The poc» goe. cn to delineate the Sway^ 
lodomati, the pang, of Aja on .he .udden dea.h Wov^ 
wife, the live, of Daiaratha and hu f«nou. »ii Rata* **»* 
conclude, with the faUure of the race. 

Kaltd«|ive.u.a gaUxy of character, in thU e^ Wi* 

an unerring insight, he portray, hi. character. 
vitaliied by hi. unique creative power. He .ponuneourly 
endow, mythical and hUtorical being, with lift and they 
remain unforgettable. 

I„ U,U »0»u«cntj»<»k, Krii<i..viuli«d with to rich 
i„„to.lv. power ,h. p... «.« Weto ot lmti.-.hc toto of 

„Mce.od«c.i6co, ,hc idd. ot<ic»«od.uon«d.muoo.- 

Uoo .nd .how. how too follow, the Ufeof .=wu.l..y «.d 
pleasure. 

KaWa. i. the author of three play.- Vikramourvarfu, 
Malavikagnimitra, Abhigna»a.Sakur,taU«. 

«ea« to be the earlict. for in conrinicuon and gra.p of 
Tharacter. it i. inferior to the other t«. 'The 'ir.ma u .me^ 
woven round the love of the heavenly nymph 
Pururava. Pururava killed a demon and «ved ihehre ofthe 
^«ph and thu. there aro« love at first right. love » 

won by valour. « the dram. i. .tyled “Urvaritt won by 
cMvalry*' Thi. drama did not receive much attention of the 

comtemponuy critic. The invictive in the M^ykagnimitra 

iswrely a covert reftrence to the antipathy of hi. au^ence 
Thb comedy i. ementUDy a youngman*. work, .trong m lyn«l 
olementt but lacking tiie grandeur and breadth of the 
Abhignant-SakuDUlam. 

Malavikagnimitra i. a hbtorical romance 
Ulheitory of love between Agnimiira, the king of Vidwha 
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»nd a matd to the palace called Malavika. There wu union 
between the loving pair at the end, but thi* happy marriage 
came through intrigues which give movement to this drama. 

This play is full of sparkling characters. Ihere is life 
and motion everywhere. There is no effort but the cbara* 
cters are painted with ease and naturalness, so that it seems 
that each one of them is at once living and true. The 
supernatural is absent here, but absence adds to the value 
of this drama. The characters in this play have an unfai¬ 
ling bumacuty, a plausible animation which makes them so 
dear to our hearts. In this play, we find that Kalidas has 
attained a firm grip on the concrete realities of life. There 
is DO psydtological analysis; there b no theorizing. The 
incidents and the characters are dovetailed with the marve¬ 
llous force and insight of the master. A turn of word, a 
humourous twut gives colour and significance to the most 
unimportant characters. Kalidas is at bb best in the chara¬ 
cterisation in thb book and the art with which the charac- 
cters are drawn, u remarkable for its colour and variety. 
Dharini, Kausiki, Malavika, Agnimitra, Ganadata, Vidusakha 
—all are unforgettable persons of the dramatic world* 

But Abhignaoa-Sakunlalam it the crowning achievement 
of hb genius. It is the mature production of hb mature 
age. The passion and fervour of youth, the lyricbm of 
inexperience do not mar its perfection. It u a consummate 
work of art, bewitching in beauty of style and thought, 
moving in its subtle suggations and intense in its depth and 
insight. 

The love of a king for a maid of the forest-home b cuned, 
because it does not tend to health and balance. He, therefore, 
forgeu her when she goes to him for perticipation in the 
duties of wife in the king’s palace. 

12 
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Sakuntds therefore hu to cone back in igDominy. She 
make* peoaaee and the wild love, that exceeds the limits, is 
curbed down by austerities and she is received back as the 
mother of Bharata, in whose name India u called Bbaratvar* 
sha, the land of Bharata. 

Love, that is reckless, cannot be the object of adoration. 
Motherhood is a great ideal and it must draw iU strength 
firom the fountain source of home and dignified love. Free 
love has ao element of danger round about it. it widens 
the field of voluptuousnesa. The poet it conscious of dyna* 
mic splendour of love on life and character. So be u insist* 
eat that it must not be debased by sordid psusion. It is a 
power to inspire, a force to strengthen the sorrowful journey 
oflife. lu highest culmination does not lie in the depths of 
ndulgeoce, but in the fruition of a harmony between the 
loving souls. It must look forward to the tender graciousneia 
of a home life, the warm pulsation of a happy union, which 
consecrates the mother’s ideal. 

Kaltdas b a supreme artist. Mis diction is full of a 
haunting music. None could excel him in clarity, melody 
dignity. A Saaskrita iloka says that be is the master 
of limilki. His work is full of passages of fine poetic beauty 
which owe charm to his limpid figures of q>6eches. It was 
a conscious effort of hU age but bit genius lent spontaneity 
ax>d naturalneat to all his imageries. Me was a roan of wide 
culture and scholarship, but his erudition did not chill the 
fire of his poetic imagination. His lines have delicate shades 
of meaning and bb idea b illustrated by a profusion of 
images. The words are all happily chosen and they stand 
at it were at the very centre of hu thought. The total 
effect b a peculiar magnctura that captivates the reader. 
In the luxuriance of style that never runs to excess, in brOli* 
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•nee of thought, in perfection of emotion and beauty, he 
itande unrivalled in the whole range of Sanakrit poetry. 

Kalidai ii a poet of nature. Hit keen eye discerns the 
beauty and the truth that it hidden in nature. There b, 
however no mysticism about it, nature lends glory and 
aweetnets to human life but it is never spiritualised into a 
living entity. Kalidai excels in giving delicate and subtle 
expression of ihe sensuous delight of the world of nature. 
In Sakuntala, no doubt the association between nature and 
man is one of deep intimacy. But this is there to give stress 
upon the primal qualitka of humanity, where man and nature 
Couch and blend. There te uo Wordsworthian panlbeisa, 
there b no symbolism-^hut everything is illumined by the bare 
sincerity of life. The forest-girl Sakuntala loves the creeper, 
the fawn aod the birds, as if they are compaoiofts, but this is 
quite natural. Kalidas puts msn and nature in thar proper 
perspectives and shows how they are intertwined but his 
ardour never borders into the transcendental. 


To the Sanskrit poets, love is the viul in^ration of art. 
But to moat of them, sexual emotion appeals in its crudeness. 
The call of the sex has evoked the finest songs of Kalidas, 
but be p>ortrays love in all iu msnirold varieties. The note of 
elemental passion strikes tis in the Kumara and the Malavikagnl* 
micra. There is a wistful touch of romance and a tender 
reserve in the love of Yaksha for his dbtaat wife. In Sakun¬ 
tala, love passes through the tumult of patuon, and is chasie* 
ned through suSeriog and sorrow into a graceful consecra¬ 
tion of (he spirit. Kalidas combines delicate grace with 
voluptuous intensity, but the appeal to the Kme b overcome 
by the greater appeal to the heart for there is a sanctifying 
spirit in this treaitnent of love. 
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The mtuic of word* lures the Sanskrit poets more than 
the mudc of souls. Characterbatloo is therefore generally 
poor amongst them. But the men aod women of Kalida* 
are vitel and fuU'blooded persons. His figures are the 
primal forces on the background of primal nature. Rama, 
Sita, Sakuntala, Dhartni, Parvati, Indumati, the Yaksha are 
characten that live in the memory. It was not an age of 
realism, but rather an age af aestheticism. Kalidas did not 
try to make a thorough study of man and his complexities. 
It is a defect of his age. But still he paints with the deA 
hand of a master artist and a few strokes give us pen-pictures 
of men aod women that are complete aod convincing. 
Goethe, the poet-phQosopher of Germany was very warm 
in bis appreciation of Sakuntala and this lavish praise from 
a great poet is proof of the superiority of Kalidas. The 
writing of Kalidas belongs to the great race utterances of 
literature and like Shakespeare, he would have the most secure 
{^ace to the heart of nations. He has not the breadth and 
variety of Shakespeare but be excels in sheer beauty and 
poetry. Kalidas invested thoughts of his age with the 
exuberant loveliness of form aod as works of art, his books 
are unrivalled In the literature of the world for their grace 
and sweetnctt, for their irresistible appeal and for their 
sublime tone. 


The Importance of Vaisnava Religion 
and Literature 


VaitnAVft Religion, the religion of rich and glowing faith, 
u not a thing of the past that we can study with the impartial 
outlook of the antiquarians, for U still counts among iu votaries 
millions of pec^le, who live scattered from the snow-dapped 
Himalayas in the North, down to Cape Comorin in the South. 
Though it has outlived iu period of full-blown youth, the 
period of development and growth, with Chaitanyism in Bengal, 
in which it reached the highest altitudes of religious conscious¬ 
ness and emotional ecstasy j still as a living religion, it is 
growing and adapting itself to the changed environmenu of the 
age and the times. 

Life is change and development. It takes iU colour from 
all changes that come upon human society and civiltation 
which mould life and shape it into a changed thing, or in 
other words, life is an infinite evolution, with its origin in 
infiinity, it has its goal also in ioBnity. Religion is a thing 
of life, a thing of the human soul, and like life, it is merely a 
progresaive ideal ever trying to realise tU infinite aspirations 
but never actually doing so. So a proper study of any religion 
cannot be bad, unless we trace it back to iu primitive concep¬ 
tion and thence try to grasp iu gradual growth and slow 
development. From this point of view, Vaisnava religion is 
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an attractive subject for study, becauM its life-history takes us 
back to the hoary old days of the Vedic Sages. The scholar, 
who will devote himself to the study of Vaisnabistn, will be 
abletokivow an imporuni aspect of Indian culture-history, 
which is unique in its remarkable range and variety. In 
course of his enquiry, the scholar shall have to goto the 
eternal records, the Vedas, for the earliest references to VWinu. 
He must have to ktsow how in the courm of the Brahirrans 
and the XJpanisbads, the Sun*God Vishnu gradually attained 
importance and prestige. Then he shall pore deep over the 
Parana Literature including the two great epics of India 
and must Ke how the Bhagabata Religion took a definite 
shape in the hands of the writers of the Ptiranas. Later on, 
be must study how the Revival of Hinduism, after the decline 
and decay of Budhism, had its stronghold in Vaitnabism, 
with iu high moral and spiritual philosophy. Coming to 
later times.be must deeply read the development of Vaisnabistn 
through Sankara, Ramanuja and Maddhwacharya, 
Vallabbacharya and others. Finally, be must come to 
emotional Bengal and read the life and works of Lord 
Gouranga arvd shall humbly try to grasp the beauty and 
sweetness of the mystic love and adoration of Sree Chaiianya. 
He mutt be in coruunt companionship with thousands o< 
works, replete with delicate seniiments, soft and amorous 
ideas, with a deep religious feeling uttderlying all that have 
been written. To the uninitiated, this long journey, through 
intricate paths, may seem to be a thankless task, but one who 
has drunk deep of the cup of love aird life shall not grudge to 
give his days and nights to it< 

Ever since the dawn of creation human soul has been 
craving for communion with the infinite soul that expresses 
itself in the grand and wonderful manifestation of the world. 
Pbilosophen and Saints have devoted their lives in search of 
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way* and methods for the atuinment of this much-coveted 
bliai. This quest ha* given roe to different religion* and 
different philosophies. Some lay that if we can acquire true 
knowledge, we can get salvation from the bondage of mtscrie* 
and sufferings. Others claim that it is work and work alone 
that will bring in the desired happiness and peace of sooL 
But the path ofknowledge and the path of work are replete 
with obstacles and hindrances, to the average man and woman 
of the worW cannot be expected to follow these intricate and 
troublesome paths. For them came Vaisnavwm. the religion 
offhtih. The advocate* of Vaisnavism want faith and nothing 
else from its followers. They say to those who come to them 
for relief from the endless cycle of woes and ciiserie* that 
envelop the world—“Worship Him with full faith and you 
shall have joy and bliss”. The attainment of Godhead through 
love and faith ts something novel and attractiag and the 
rich and the poor, the young and the old, came in numbers to 
embrace Vaisnabiim. This element of love, sweetness, and 
pleasure fa a special feature of Vaisnavism. Vaisnavism 
parted company with the Advraiuvad of Sankara and Intro¬ 
duced the personal God. whom the devotees can love and 
worship and can have that ectsatic life, where God and the 
soul melt into each other. 

The Krishna and Radha cult has been the mainstay of 
Vaisnavism and has given birth to a rich literature, wonder¬ 
ful in its variety, grand in iu conception, and very often 
tublime in the delicate delineation of the passionate yearning^ 
of the human soul and in the portrayal of the thousand 
and one phases of Jove raptures, with a mystic suggestioo 
underlying their inftnite variations. Songs and lyrics, dealing 
with (he amour of Radha and Krishna is still stutg and 
remied with delight to the intense pleasure of the audieoce 
in every nook and. comer of India. Festivab are held in 
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hoaour of Kri»hna and performance! a« held, which depia 
the variou! epaodei of hi* life. The current *aying in Bengal 
that “there hno lOng which doe* not ipeak of Kanu” i* 
really »ymbolic of the mighty influence which the cult of 
Radba and Krbhna has exerted upon the whole of Indian 
Literature. 

But tide by tide, with the literature of KrUhna, there are 
invaluable work* which are concerned with the life and 
work* of Rama. Though meagre in comparison with Krishna 
Literature, aill in point of beauty and grandeur, and in an 
abiding influence upon the heart* of the people, the Utera* 
ture of the Rama cult b of great intere*t and form* an 
unique part of the Vabnava literature. To mention one 
in pawing, the Ramay ana of Tuliida* k one of ihoie very 
few book*, to which, in the word* of Sbter Nivedlta, the 
epithet of “perpetual Hindubcr*“ may be given. But It b 
in the Gangetic Valley of lower Bengal, where Nature b 
luxuriant in it* growth, that we do find the prolific abund* 
ance of Vai*nava Literature. Emotional by nature, the Bengali 
mind b »u*ceptible to the »oft feeling* of the love romance*. 
So the Bengali race found a joy and delight in the »tory of 
Radha and Rrishna, wWch no other people of India could 
equal and the ima^ation and the fancy of the race wove a 
wonderful fabric of legend and myth out of it. Interpreting 
the love of the Gopb for Krbhna a* the love of the aoul for 
the heavenly Bridegroom, a living and inspiring religion 
eiablbhed which brought « new life in Bengal. Then 
came a man who flourbhed in the learned city of Navadwipa, 
whom Jtillmany adore as an incarnation of the Supreme 
Soul, who, by hi* life and teachings, showed how one can have 
divine blii* by surrendering one’* ioul to the Lord in love 
and devotion. Thb was a great impetus and for two cento* 
riet. even after hb death, Chaitanya's religion flouridted 
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in grent vigour and toothed woe-nrickea people. Before 
Gbaiianya, there wai an ealeniive lyrk literature on Kriihna. 
and it went on increating with and after Chaiunya. Tte 
followers of Chaitanya, hourevtr, were not satisfied with this, 
they created the biographical Uterauure, wrote dramas 
and epica on the life of Chaitanya and compiled books from 
Sanskrit and thus gave a sure footing to their faith. 


The Vaisnava religion, was not in favour of the ideals 
of asceticism. Sankara, the great reformer, who« virile 
personality still dominates our philosophical discussions and 
discourses, was the founder of the many orders of the 
Sannyaains and eittbliihed monuteries all over India. But 
this medieval conception can not be beneficial to peoples of 
all class and rank. Chaitanya himself lived the life of a 
Sannyasin, but his religion never gives any pre-etninence to 
the doctrine of asceticism. His religion is the simple and 
pure religion of love and devotion. If we can live in the 
spirit and temper, in the humiliiy and faith of Vafanavlsm, 
we shaU soon rise, “Through love, through hope, through 
faith’s transcendent povrer” into that swte of mind fw 
which it will be within our reach to have that religious 


ecstasy which can give one communion with the unseen 
power behind the dust and tumult of the present life. 
Therefore, Vaisnavii.o, with its simplicity and grace, and 
catholicity has yet to do great things for the modern world, 
groping in the dark in the midst ofiu materialistic environ- 
mencs for inspiration and joy. The who has lur^ 

pessimisti seeing that in spite of iu frantsc efforts ^ncehw 
^ been able to do away with the lonows wd suffermp of 
affikied humanity, may find his solace In Vaunava religson 
and phUosophy and being thus inspired, should go on 
preaching the simple metsage of *.*,,*“ j 

suffer and feel that life is a curse. To them he shall ^ wd 
say. “Come aU ye who suffer, here is a panacea fw aU your 
woes. Have it and you enjoy life, joy and bliss.* 


The Essence of Vaisnavisin 


Barnard Shaw h*t said in his trenchant way that civiUza- 
tton needs a religioa as a matter of life and death. The 
world today »rich in material wealth. Science is trium¬ 
phant and wins victories as days pass by. But inspite of 
the discoveries and achievements, the life is weary and the 
soul is hungry. As the prophet of Christianity has said, 
•What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and 
lose bis own soul ?'* 

We therefore need religion to iospire us %«ih a lofty idea¬ 
lism, a religiOD that will be sjuritual food to our hungry 
souls. Vaisnavism of Bengal, the religion of emotional 
ecstasy deserves the attention of all of us who are groping in 
darkness and mist for spiritual solace. 

Vaisnavism is the religion of Bbaktl, fervent devotion 
to the Lord. It hat an unbroken history of progress and 
development for losig centuries. We are concerned here 
with the Vabnavisra ol Bengal, in which the cult of devo- 
don reached iuaenilh by the life and teachings of Chai- 
Unya. Chaitanya raised Vaisnavism from its altitude of 
Mrvice and devotioo to the phase of love—a conception that 
is superfine and requires a superfine intellect for its com¬ 
prehension. But inullect cannot reach far—the deepen truths 
of life are never attained by uaderttanding but by intuitive 
eaperience. 
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V.iioavum I* the«for« the reUgioo of mytiic love whiclv 
r«ve«]* >u essence only to ibe Initiete who lurfeodcn him¬ 
self in a mood of humility for ihe inflow of the divine gmee. 
To one who does not know the method and form of VaUna- 
vmn.itroay appear to be sensuous, but in reality it » the 
aesthetie enjoyment of spiritual experiences through the 
symbolism of earthly love. There u nothing earthly, thwe 
is nothing sensual in Vaisnava worship. Only by subh- 
mation of our worldly eroticism, and by subjugation of the 
earihly passion, we can expect to have a glimpse of the 
occult love whither Vaisnavism leads its followem. Vaisna- 
vism does not conecrn itself with metaphysical problems. 
It accepts that there is a concrete personal Cod, whose 
existence U proved by our innate hankering for one that 
b the embodiment of the highest perfeciiocs. But it u a 
spiritual personality that « to be approached by love and 
love alone. Vaisnavbm therefore b essentially a spintual 

exercise. 

Philowphy in the West has been the search for truth 
the uldmale reality through thought. It b an mieUectusl 
attempt to deal with the nature of reality—a thinking coo- 
^deration of things, but in IndU it is called darmna or ^ht. 
It is the study of truth and reaUty through tmmc^ate 
spiritual vision. The methods of approach have been 
different. 

Indian phUotophy did not spurn thought and enquiry 
but held that the Absolute b beyond the ken of hutuM 
intellect and we can only have a glimpse of it through 
revealaUon. But thb does not mean that tha approach 
fanciful and imaglnauve. The direct experiences of the ultimate 
were put to the severe test of critical examioauon and were 
only accepted if they could paw the test. 
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In India, tberefore, tbe devotee* do not want to talk and 
orgue but to feel and test the bliss of the supreme. LogW 
cal thinking cannot take us far. Our soul* must be in a 
receptive mood and in such a mood we gain intuitive reveala* 
tion of tbe ultimate in the flight of inspiration. 

Vaisiuvtsm gives stress upon Rasanubhaba, the realisa¬ 
tion of the principle of bliss and the underlying significance 
■of tbb mystic faith can be bad from a critical and apprecta* 
tive study of the famous dialogue betvreen Ramananda and 
Ghaitanya. 

Soon after renounciog tbe world, Ghaitanya came to 
Puri. Here Sarbabhouma, tbe greatest logician of the time 
was converted to Vaisnavism. He started for the south on 
the pretext of seeking Buwarupa his elder brother. He took 
the road of Alalnaih along the shore. 

On the bank of the Godavari, be met with Ramananda 
Roy. Ramananda Roy was a great devotee and he was 
charmed by tbe magnetic personality of Cbaiunya. Both 
became very intimate and tbe conversatim between the two 
has been recorded by the Vaitnava biographers with great 
care, for it contains the essentials of Chaitanya's cult. 

It is admitted by all the religious creeds of India that 
this life is only a means to an higher end. Life is cmei and 
bard and tbe tragic sorrows of life point to a life of spiritual 
blits. The pomp* and victories of Uie are advancement. No 
earthly goal can ulUfy our soul. 

The diabgue therefore centred round this spiritual ideal 
of life. A direct experience of the Absolute that would 
bring a sense of fulness and expanrion was an admitted goal 
but the methods of attainment were in question. The quest 
it for the highest syntbesii i^life attaining vdiich nothing in 
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this world »eeiiu to be better. Theory aad lo^c ceanet 
tatixfy—an actual living experience of Abfolute Harmony 
and Truth la necemry. 

Ramananda Roy at first streesed the rigid diKipluie of 
Uie eojoined by the sages for the attaioment of the goah 
Truth is revealed to a ^irit that is made pure and trao- 
^arent by fervent ^iritual exercises. With this ideal in 
view, a bode of duties was evolved vritb four stages of life 
and with four divisions of sodety. The caste system bat 
been much maligned in the WesL It had no doubt in its 
corruption very baneful effects on Irtdian life j but 
it aimed at a solution of the economic problems of 
society. The rigid code of the rules put production and 
distribution to a solid foundation of equality and thus the well* 
being of the community as a whole was nicely secured. 
But this is a digression. 

Cbaitanya replied that the life of discipline only paves 
the way—Ht does not lead to fruidon. Ramananda therefore 
relies upon the Gita and asserts that a life of surrender 
to the will of God is the goal of life. Desire is the seed of 
sio. It binds us to the ceaseless wheel of sanuara. The Giu 
preaches disinterested work done in the spirit of sacrifice, 
wcffk done in the consciousness of God. 

But Chaitanya does not accept even this noble ideal of 
datachment and this message of consecration but says that it 
is external. 

Ramananda thinks that Chaitanya rejects work, whether 
performed Crom desire or sacrifice and leans to the doctrine 
of total surrender preached at the end of the Giu, where 
the Lord asks Aijuna to (brsake all creeds and rites and 
take refuge in Him. 
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Evea thit does not sstiify Chaiunya and be adu for a 
better solution. Ramaoanda is at loss and he thinks that 
the* path of combined knowledge and devotion is the highest 
thing, for the Gita teaches that a life of true knowledge brings 
peace and harmony and the realisation of the Absolute 
through knowledge brings in its turn supreme faith. But 
Cbaiunya, whose heart is bent on emotional experience, does 
not like the path of knowledge. He rejects it at external. 
Ramananda then gives emphasis on iponteneous devotion* 
He says that faith, that does not depend on knowledge, is the 
highest form of devotion and qtiotes a text of the Bhagavata 
in support. The text runs j— 

"Lord, unconquerable though thou art, yet they who reject 
the qust of ihmiogtcal knowledge, realise thee by tUyiog at 
home in the company of lovely men and listening to thy story 
and accepting it with all their body, mind and soul.” 

This self-kss devotion is the first step in the journey of a 
Vaisnava towards realbaiioo of the highest blits. But the 
msster is still unsadificd and asks for something superior. 

Ramananda then goes en to describe that levels the highest 
devotioo-~ihe summum bonum of life. He elucidates it by a 
poem of his own. 

Food and drink have value so long there is hunger and 
thint, but no value when there it satiety, so worship in many 
form it necessary so long as love does not dawn. A heart full 
oflove for Krishna is a prise. Go and seek for it—the price 
is mere hankering but this does not eome in millions of birth. 

To the Vaisnava, God it a person—vrilh whom there should 
be ties of relationship. The depth and intensity of the fellow¬ 
ship express itself in five forms and Ramananda explains them 
in a masterly way. 


Finty in (his move in infinite lUe, comet the feeling of so* 
vitude, the devotion the tervent for the muter. But (hit it 
the lowest urge fur there u a distance—a cootdous distance 
between God and man in this relationship. The second step 
is the fellowship of friendship. In it, the soul receives the 
overflowing divine influence,not in subordinate humility but in 
the joy and vigour of co.ordinate urge. The fellowship of 
Krishna with the cowherds of Brindavana it the most typical 
example of this fellowship. The infusion of divine life is 
richer and deeper here. The third stage it that of love of the 
mother for her child. Mother Mary and mother Yothoda 
are types of this form of devotion. The attraction of (he 
mother is deeper than that of the friend and this urge of life is 
therefore a better method of devotion. Vallabhacharya, a 
contemporary of Chsiunya laid stress on (be worship of God 
u the Divine child. 

Thb too did not utUfy Chaitanya. Kamanaoda then 
begins to dwell uptm the Madhura Rasa—the cotmk bliss of 
love which is the most essential spirit of Vaitnabbm. He says 
that passion u for a lover is the highest worship, and supports 
it by a text of the Bhagavata 

"Verily the favour shown by the Lord to the milk-maids of 
Vrindhabana by duping in the Rasa dance, wu never enjoyed 
by bb own consort Laksmi, nor by heavenly nymps, who are 
cha rming like the lotUS.’* 

There are various ways to the realisation—there are various 
methods for the approach, but none b to sweat, none hu such 
compdling appeal. The paths, to the different aspirants, 
appear to be the best in thdr own way. But from an impar* 
tial view, passionate love b the best ofsadhans. 

The emotions are five—SanU,Disya,Sakhya, Baimlya, and 
Madhura, inorder of their upward development. The Madhura 
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Bhaba cootaim the quiot-eiteoce of all the emotional ardour* 
—h i* the concentration of all the feeling** At Lord has aaid 
in the Gita, He comes to us in exaactly the same way in which 
we seek Him. 

Great is the necessity of the infinite for the life of tnan*-^ 
man wants to taste it through all the chords of his being. In 
low, we get the lotich and embrace of the suprem e love. He 
comes to us through all the gateways of the soul. But the 
infinite life too according to the Vattnaba mystics, has an 
inner urge for love and it cannot reciprocate the love of man 
and M remains debtor to him. 

The whole-hearted love of the Gopis was so deep, so in* 
tense and profound that Krishna was overpowered by it and 
He could not return it. 

But even this ideal of mystic union did not come up to the 
level of Chaitanya’s standard. He replies that it is no doubt 
the limit of man’s ascent, but still there is something 
beyond. 

Ramanand’s joy knew no bounds. He feels that he is now 
in the prcKnce of a superior and says that he could not be¬ 
lieve that there was any one on earth who would enquire 
beyond this. He therefore speaks of the love of Radha, a 
love that surpasses the love of Krishna. The Radha Twatu 
is the greatest mystery of Vaitnava Theism. To the other milk¬ 
maids Krishna was the supreme object of devotion but Radha 
was the counterpart of the infinite and He longed for her 
infinite expression of love. The Bhagabata describes how 
Krishna had to go in search of her, when she left the dance, 
though there were millions of Gopis to satiate his love. 

According to the Vatsnavas, the universe is the play of the 
Lord. The infinite felt a desire for sport and expansion and 
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he created the world. For His aesthetic and emotional enjoy¬ 
ment. the Lord needs one who is equal with him in power and 
capacity. Radha it this dehght-giving power, ir humanity 
is to have a taste of the infinite love, it must follow the 
footsteps of Radha. 

Like Radha, one should aim at detaching from heart all 
that is not God. One should hat'e for sole occupation the 
meditation of the joy and glory of the divine being. By this 
deep contemplation the transports of divine bliss would 
come to (he adept. 

With Radha’s love the dialogue ends. The underlying 
significance of this profound conversation would reveal itaelf 
according to the- Vaisnava mystics only to the man of faith. 
As they uy, the foolish crow pecks at the ash-fruit, while 
the connoisseur cuckoo feeds on the mango-blotsoins oflove. 
Arid theology and inieUeciual feats may be tasteful to the 
luckless scholar, but a devotee wants to drink the water of 
God’s love. 

Spirit in man is in evolution. The evolution takes place 
by an inner urge for expansion and fulfilment. In the con¬ 
crete realities of life—in the love and aSectioot of our worldly 
relations, we get a glimpse of the embrace of the spirit But 
our heart knows no satiety—it burns and burns. The 
human relation and (he intercourse with nature do not 
soothe and satisfy. The soul craves for the abiding joy, for 
the bliss that lasu and for the harmony that knows no 
discord. He, who is infinite, alone can be its measure. He alone 
can inspire our confidence and bring sweetness and grace 
to the soul. The consciousaets of a perfect and enduring 
pleasure is the assurance of our faith and a guarantee of our 
search. 

13 
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The Vatnuvu tay that this infini(e/life and inhnite love 
reveeU through love and love alone. God is both power 
and love. Power sustains but love elevates. Power keeps 
order but love is the source of spiritual gratification in divine 
beauty and delight. If you ask for a proof, trust the voice 
of your own soul speaking. Your faith must be your intui* 
tioo. The test of life is spiritual development. Follow 
the path of love and tee whether your experience broadens, 
whether your life is enriched, and whether you gain strength 
to the heart and mind. 

Vaisnava discipline b essentially what we should call 
today pragmatic. Put it to the test of practical experience 
and see where it leads. Its virile faith would bring permanent 
joy to tlv: world, bewildering in its misery and suflering. 

Vaisnavism is not othenworldlineis. It has nothing 
of the Sankarite ascelbm. In his hungering after eternity, the 
Vaisnava docs not despise the show of life. To him, this 
world is the abode of the Lord, where He delights to play. The 
splcodour of life far outweighs its shadows, so there is no room 
for wistful melancholy nor 4ain austerities. The world of sense 
is real and we are to fathom it deeper for realisation of the 
ananda and Prema of the Lord. 

Life u confused, life is dry so long as we live in the base 
egoaro. As soon as we free ourselves from the bondage and 
move in love towards the Spirit, we live in the realm of 
spiritual joy and bliss. 

Vaisnavism thus offers a philosophy of life that u at once 
great and inspiring. In the storm and stress of modem life, 
we badly need the tonic influence of a vital religion. Vaisna- 
vtsm, with its sweet appeal to the sweetest spring of life, with 
its metsage of rkber life and ampler progress should claim 
the attention and sympathy of the world. 


Yaishnava Mysticism 


MyiticUm U an approach to Truth through intuition. 
loteUect cannot uke utfar; ita piogrea has limiu. The 
higiter truths of life* the 6ner meaning and lignihcance of 
the world, can be had only by immediate awareness. The 
mystic’s revelations have value and no man with broad 
out-look can ignore them. 

Vaishnavism delights in mystic experiences of the soul. 
It stresses emotional ardour through which the receptive soul 
can have direct communion with ultimate Truth. It believes 
that spiritual realisation is a matter not of logical thinking 
but of intuitive experience received as inspiration. The Ugh- 
est fulfilment of life is enjoyment of the divine delight that 
comes from the spiritual marriage of the soul with the 
centre of life. 

Vaishnavism is essentially tbebtic. It is at war with the 
subtle intellectuality of Sankara, who holds that there is 
not the least difference between man and God, that there is 
complete and essential identity between the human suid the 
Divine. In his heart, man is at one with God. There h an 
eternal urge in man to break down the apparent divergence 
from infinitude. The soul hungers, because it has lost touch 
with its inherent infinitude. Peace and pkotitude can come 
only when this isolation is broken in mystic Uluroination. 
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The direct awareoess of reality it to be bad, according to the 
Vedaniisu, by knowledge, and knowledge alone, of our 
oaeneat with the Supreme. The highest wbdom that gives 
identity it the quest of life ; it does not come through grace 
but by inner discipline. 

To the Vatdmava, the Eternal is a personality, a reverent 
nttiiode of worship and of love for whom h the essence of 
his religion. The Cosmic Being b not a bare identity, but 
a personal being with whom there can be real fellowship 
in faith and love. The Nirguna Brahman of Sankara is 
a blank transcendence, which cannot attract the selfless feeling 
of the devotee. God u perfect personality called Krishna, 
the charmer of the souL Chaitanya, the founder of Gauriya 
Vatshnavtsm, otplainnl to Sanatana in a beautiful dialogue 
the nature of Krishna. He b the darling of Braja’t lord— 
the one without a second, the one whose only /brm b con* 
sciousness, the source of iofirtite Bibs. He b the material 
and the efficient cause of the universe, the source and the 
support of the world. He b the embodiment of chit and 
onoode^ltfe and bibs. Thu supreme Godhead hi its aspect 
of delight and bibs b the highest reality and the Vauhnavas 
long for an eternal experience of love with this God 
of Love. 

The individual muI b both diflerent and nott.diffi;rent 
from the central Soul. The Lord b inflnite, while the human 
soul b finite. There b unity in the sense that the individual 
b an eflect which has no reality apart from God, just as 
sparks have no reality apart from the fire. There is duality 
in the sense that the soul possesses attributes diflerent from 
thOK of God. The burden of sorrow and sufleriog over* 
comes man but God b ever free. Man b controlled by the 
moyo of God, while God rules through mayo- Mao b the 
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etern*] tervant of God and a life of joy and gluiy b l»i 
birthright, but forgettiog this noble heritage, inau bccooicf 
the slave of the world through the power of meye. This 
iTtoyo ij a different conceptioa from that of Saitkara. Infinite 
is the nature of Krishna, infinite are His powers but Hit 
chief qualities are three • e/ilt, nwya and jh/a. The chit power 
Itat again three atpecu *>-it becomes Modlnl in the aspect 
of bliss ; sondhlnt in the aspect of caitiencc, and sombft in Uie 
aspect of consciousness. These threefold powen are also 
called Swontposcktit, because they «>utttu(e the very self of 
God. By the cAlt—power God maintains His nature as 
inteiUgcnce and will; by the power of Hb mayo the world 
is evolved and by jifosaktl the souls are produced. Maya 
and prokrltf are the same, the energy of God, through which 
cones this manifold universe and the fetters that bind souls 
to the misery and pain of the world. 

But the highest power of God it the power of delight. 
Radha is the embodiment of this deligbt.givjog power. 
Through hfiekti (love), we may be in touch with this univcnal 
joy. This ascent through love is a mystic process. The 
greatest attraction of Vaishnavtsm lies in its promise of 
spiritual love to all its foUowen. Its essence lies in the 
luminous e^seriences of the divine love. The initiate tastes 
it more and more as bb realisation becomes deeper aod 
there u no satiety, for the source b eternal aod has infinite 
shades and phases. 

Vabhnavtsm adopts the language high imagery to 
expreu the longing of the soul for God. Vabbnavbm stresses 
bhokt/. It b the supreme subtlme attachment to the Lord due 
to imense love, a lo ve that seeln no other reward as its goal. 
Tbb exclusive love aod devotion b its own fruitioa. It must 
be spontaneous and free, not dictated by fear, nor by expecia' 
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tioo of rewards. It must proceed from the hidden nature of 
the soul which feeli deeply the genial attraction of the 
infinite Life. It must be so intense as to absorb the entire 
soul, which mutt resist all other auractions and tendencies. 

But even this deep attachment is regarded as a very 
low step in the path of realisation of the deep ecstasies of 
spiritual love. The aim of VaUhnavism is to bind the soul to 
ite lost source, the God of love and of joy. A dcvoUon that 
has its origin in the ir»juoctions of the Sastns is lower than 
the pasrionate attachment which flows spontaneously and 
which is called fleganugo BhoktI. 

A life of law b necessary when a man devotes himself to 
religion by a rigid fspiriluai discipline, but the life of love 
requires nothing t«n loving service and wonhip of Cod. The 
life of love is a life vf personal relationship between man and 
God. Such a devotee does not meditate on the gIor>* and 
power of God but on Ha charm and grace. 

Vsbhoavbm does not advocate saceticUni. It sskes us 
to find the blemed joy of our hearts* desire by sublimation 
of our natural fedings and emotkjos. 'Fhcre are four stages 
in the life oflove:—love of a servant for the master ; love 
of a friend for hb comrade ; love of a mother for her child j 
the burning passion of the lover for bb beloved. 

God u infinite love and infinite are the ways of approach 
to Him. We are to look upon Him either as master or 
friend, as mother or lover, and by consUot eontemplalion 
aad deep meditation we shall transform the natural feelings 
of our heart into divine feelings. 


The last method b deemed the best Cod b sublime 
love and b won by the deep love of a passionate soul. 
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Words fail to describe this ipiriuial rdaiionibip, so the 
yearning of the woman for her beloved is taken as iu symbol. 
But we are to bear in mind that things of the S|Mnt are 
different from things of the world. This mystic experience 
of the supersensual world is subtle and fine ; it is not 
polluted by being described in terms of sensuous joy and 
delight. This ^Iritual love is surrender, body and soul to 
God in the manner of the Gopis, the milkmaids of Brindaban, 
whose selfless passionate devotion to Krishna exemplifies the 
ideal of this love- And the greatest all the Gopis was 
Radha whose essential nature was love, who lived not for 
herself but for Krishna. 

Chaitanya, it is said, incarnated in order to taste the 
passions at>d emotions of Radha. His life exemplifies the 
mystic union of God and mao. His sadhena is the embodi¬ 
ment of this relation. It is a spiritual lie of sweetnos, inex¬ 
pressible in human words. Chaitanya shows how the bride, 
the soul, can be united with her divine consort in HU all-absor¬ 
bing embrace. The love between bride and bridegroom on 
earth U but a Umited reflection of the divine love, which 
awakens our souU to all their powers and activities. 

VaUhnava mysUcUm U an appeal for such a God-imbued 
life. The object of consciousness U the Lord of BlUa and of 
joy. whom the soul wants to enjoy through love and faith. 
There is eternal duaUty and to the VaUhnava mystic thU is 
necessary, for to him the goal U noif.the attainment of unity 
but the eternal enjoyment of love. 

VaUhnava mysticism has an universal appeal, for love is 
ingrained in ui and flows direcUy to the object of love. But 
our attachment to and fondness for material things of beauty 
or finite beings cannot satisfy our cravings. The Vaiahnava 
mystic us to go to the source of beauty and loveliness, for 
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the earthly attraction is «n> indicatioo of the cal! of our 
heavenly bridegroom. Love allures us, beauty attracts us and 
sweetness charms us, for Krishoa, the. divine tempter, wants 
to draw us to Hiauelf, with His eachaating flute. 

The Paths of work and of kiwwledge are difficult to tread ; 
they demand rigid diacipline and require the follower to go 
against the normal bent of his mind. But Vaitbaavism is a 
gradual journey to the finest expression of life, and as the 
sodbofctf is able to free himself from earthly ties and leudenciet 
by the unceasing inflow of the spiritual synthesis, there is 
progressive unfoldmeai of harmony. 

Vaishoavitm therefore has for its ideal the ooinplete 
saturation of our being with the Divine, and the eompleie 
spiritualization of Inman values. With tbit transfiguration, 
(he contraries of lifc-and death, joy and sorrow, vanish and the 
tool can take part in the iraatccadent play of Cod. Life to 
the Vaishnava is ihe Uto of the Lord—we are outside it 
becauK we are hedged round by our shortcomings and 
limitations. 

But when life is completely spiritualized, the gale to the 
place of love and beauty and harmony is thrown wide for us. 
lUumiaed by the ray of divine light and inspired by the force 
of divine life, we take part in the Rata dance of Krishna which 
it movement from abiding ananda to ananda at the centre of 
the divine play of love. For God moves in ananda (bliss). 

Vaisbnavism has an indefinable charm and attraction for 
the lovers of mysticism. Its appeal is to the culture of the 
soul, which provides gradual extinction of egoism and gradual 
elevation to God-coascioutness. This appeal Is irresistible. 

It calls also for absolute surrender of self to God and (or perfect 
identification with the divine will through love. There can 
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never be full realisation, for life it inSniee progress and religion 
a ceatelets growth. But the growth through love it preferable 
to anv other form of development and love alone has power to 
give us the turest and sweetest expericnoe of Deity. It may be 
after all an approximation to the goal but still it is the mow 
perfect realisation pomble within the limits of human life. 
And it is net a mere dream. It has been realised by a tong 
line of devotees and their life and sadhana are the strongest 
assurance to our osciUating faith. 

The seers of the Upanishads felt that Ananda or Bliss is the 
Absolute, for from Ananda these beings are bom, by Ananda, 
when born, they live and into Ananda they enter at their 
death. Vaisboavisa invites us to participate in thb bliss to 
have direct and immediate experience of this ananda. 

If we follow the path shown by a host of teachers and 
seen, Use uliimaie peace Uiu transcends all is promised to us. 
We shall have direct communion with tlie heart of things and 
the consequent spiritual splendour tvill enable us to grasp the 
unity of the whole that lies beyond the conflict and unrest 
of life. 

This intuitional experience is the crowning glory of human 
life. When we arc lighted up by the fire of love, we are fused 
with the spirit of God's nature which it bliss. Herein lies 
the highest consecration of Ufe-and the greatest fulfilment of 
life’s struggle. 




Chandidas 


Chao<ii(Us shinei like the tnomiiig star ia the hrmameat 
of Bengali literatore, heralding the dawn of the glorious 
Vaithnaba movement of Chaitanya. Before him came 
Jayadcva, the tBaster«artiit in song and melody, but bis 
luminous verses are all in Sanskrit. Vidyapati was a 
contemporary, but be was a Maithil poet, even though his 
matchless lyrics have been amimilated by the Bengali 
Vaishnabas. It is therefore fit and proper to give the laurel 
to Chandidas as the father of Bengali poetry. 

Idealism, a thoroughgoing idealism, has been the key-note 
of Indian culture and it is therefore that India has ever 
lacked the historical sense. People in India have always 
been eager for things that enlighten the soul rather than 
that enlighten the intellect. The heart of India u therefore 
anxious more for inner illumination than for objective and 
intellectual salislactieD. 

This distinctive cbarseier of India is also manifest in the 
early history of Bengali IHe and culture. We know practically 
nothing about this bard, whose songs of surpassing beauty and 
bewitching mdody, have been the cherished treasure of 
Bengal. There is controversy even as to bis birth-plac^~ 
some say be hailed from Birbbum, others says that he was a 
resident of Bankura. The scholars even differ as to his 
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per»onality-and «et up ihcork* that there >fere leveral poeu 
of the same name. 

It wottld be oo good to go into them details, for nothing 
certain can be made out of it. We are concerned more with 
hU work, more with hts lyrics whose beauty and charm is 
sure to make him an International figure. There is an 
affinity of language, thought and melody in the best of his 
lyrics, by which it is posdble to determine the genuine 
poems of this supreme lyric poet. There were antholofies 
made by devout Vaishnavas of which the two most famous 
ate the Padamriia Sanrudra of Radha Mohan Thakur, 
the preceptor of Maharaja Nanda Kumar, and the Padakalpa* 
taru of Vaishnavadas—both of the I8th century. TT»e 
lyrics that are found there, may be accepted as genuine vrorks 
ofCbandidai. 

A few yean back, a poeUcaJ work styled 'SrikTishna 
Kirun’ has been published and has been attributed to the 
pen of Chandidas. This book, if it be at all from his pen. 
It much inferior to the mature Chandidas, we meet 
within the lyrics and we shall not take this work into 
our consideration in the following estimate of hU 
genious. 

The little that we can gather about his life and character 
from references in the poems is that he flourished before 
Chaiunya, that he was an unmarried devotee of the goddess 
Vasali, that he loved a washer-woman called Rami, and out 
of this passion came that effusion of Platonic and passlooau 
love, depicted so admirably in the lyrics, the flights and 
ardour of which are coloured by a divine mysticism. 
There are many other legends but they have no value, for none 
of them give us any insight into the inner or outer life of 
this great artist. 
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The love of Radba and KrUlma hu been the favourite 
theme to the poeu and singen from very early times and 
those who have no acquaintance with the mytticUm and 
symbolism of the Indian religioo shall fail to undentand 
and appreciate the hidden beauty and the ma^c chann that 
these songs contain. 

To the Vftiic seers of the past, whose subtle insight and 
whose spiritual experiences, from the foundation and the 
permanent atrueture of India’s unique civilisation, had been 
revealed the truth—that beyond the appearances of the known 
world stands the immutable one, whose exbtence and joy 
siutaini the world of variety and that in knowing and realising 
him through inner experienoes and light lies the highest eon- 
summation of life. Vaishnava poetry—which is an expression 
of Vaishnava religion is also in tune with this thoughlforce 
and it tries to reveal these cosmic experiences of mystic poets, 
who look upon God not as the embodiment of power and 
glory but of love and bliss. 

Tlsese poeu had to deal with spiritual and psychicsd ex- 
perieoccs but the intimate touches of the same arc beyond all 
human expression, ao the poeu had to select images from life 
and nature, to cloche these supra-seosuous ideas and experi¬ 
ences. The artistry of the Vaishnava poeu is therefore 
symbolical and it would be profane to call these poems as 
sensuous and passionate expressions of sexual love, between 
the divine personalities of Radha and Krishna. 

These poems, inspite of their sex-imageries, moves the hearts 
of devout Vatshnavas to the highest ecstatic raptures and they 
sec in them the delicate suggestions of the yearning of the 
human soul for the love of God. We are to bear this in mind 
wlule we pause to consider the beauty and grace of these 
superb lyrics. The poeu had the difficult and insurmountable 
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talk of expreuing feelings of a supra-normal plane of conacious* 
new, with the images of the material world. The outward 
figures and images stand therefore for inward uothi and 
psychic facts. The bliss of human love is the nearest approach 
to the inexpressible love of God. TTic material love feelings 
are the counter>parts of immaterial divine love, to that the 
consistent realism of sex*passion, which we notice in these 
poems, do not hurt the devout but miher fill them with 
heavenly ecstasy, for they lode deeper and feel deeper. 

The Vedantic conception of Absohite b not suitable for 
human nature’s daily food. Ordinary mind reeb and 
staggers before such a flight. At the Gila says t— 

“Yet hard 

The travail for such as lend their minds 

To reach th’ unmanifett. That viewless path, 

Shall scarce be trod by men bearing the flesh.*’ 

So the Vaishnabas accept Krishna—the divine incaration. 
to be the supreme Lord and try to attain the sumum boount 
of life by ardent devotion to him. Radha,—the myth goes 
on—though a married lady, used to love Krishna with her 
heart and soul, and ihb deep and pawlonate love has been 
symbolised into the craving of man for the Highest Soul. 

The poems of Chandidas are generally and conveniently 
grouped into four divbions—Poems of Purbaraga, that des¬ 
cribe the feelings between the lover and the beloved before the 
dawn of love—Poems of Milan and Abhbara, that depict the 
ardour in the depth of love—Poenu of Biraha—that disclose 
the pangs of separation and lastly poems of Bhaba Sammilani 
—that show the intensity of true union in the highest purity 
of love, when it turns to be the highest devotion. We are to 
interpret therefore the minute shades and tints of human love 
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itc cording 10 ibe lerxprrssible psycbologimi states of human 
consctoumeo m commuoion vrith the supreme. 

The Vauhnava psychology is little known to the West but if 
it be ever known, it will surely stupefy the scbolaia with its dar¬ 
ing analysis and rainnte details. The Ujjala Nilamaoi of Rupa 
Goawami and the Satsandarbha of Jiva Goswami are books 
worthy to be called world-classics. They are unique in their 
masterly analysis of human love feelings and carry to us most 
subtly and variably the manifold significances of the inner self 
in its manifestatioa. The psychological treatment of the 
achings of love and of the throes of reparation has an irresilible 
charm rarely to be found ebevrhere. 

The poetry of Chandidas is artless, but this artlotscnss 
conveys an impression of intensity. The words and images 
that he uses are simple enough but the deep-felt tone lends 
music and colour to them. So that they remain unique for 
their delicate nuances of feelings and for their rich 
suggestiveness. 

The contrast between Vidyapati and Chandidas is 
striking and instructive. Both wrote on common themes but 
Vidyapati enriches his poetry with classic models and ideals, 
while Chandidas writes with a sponuneoui lyricism that 
remains incomparsble in the whole of Indian poeiry->nay if 
I may say so—of world-poetry. The perfect music of his 
words and the poignant intensity of feeling give to bis lyrics 
an ethercsd quality, which speaks of the joy of immediate 
illumination. The liquid harmony of his songs outrival the 
scholarly exaltation of Vidyapati and be thus remains the 
most favourite of the Vaishnava poets. 

Before the dawn of love, Radha has only beard the name 
of Krishna and she is mad with love thereupon. Thus 
sings the poet 
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“Salchi! Who of you utten the name of Sbyama before 
me f 

It passes through my ears and haunts ray heart and makes 
my soul a-chirst. 

What honey, I know not dwells to the name | My year¬ 
ning lips cannot leave it. 

Benumbed is my soul by repeating his name. Oh darling ! 
how shall I have him ? 

If the name has such magic, what will not his touch do f 

How can a maid resist when she sees him In his abode f 

I want to forget but I cannot—Ob what shall I do f 
Says Chandidasthe lady oflers her beauty and youth 
forgetful ot' her honour”. 

The beauty and the grace of the original is lost in transla¬ 
tion and unless we approach it with a soul sensitive and subtle, 
the magic and splendour of the poem will remain inaccessible. 
But yet we Sod in it, the call of the unknown depicted in 
an expression that makes us feel something of the intoxica 
tion of divine love. Finite as are we, limited in our sense 
and knowledge, it is not feasible for us to have the Ajllest 
revealation of the infinite but his names call us from all 
sides and make us fee) His presence. 

The Vatshnava conceives that there is no dtficrenoe 
between the name and the named and the love of God's name 
is the beginning of the love of God. The Vaishoavas there, 
fore give so much stress upon Japa and Kirtana—meditation 
and recitation of the name of the beloved. 

When love has made her a-thirst, she saw Krishna in all 
his beauty and glory on the banks of tbe Jamuna and she was 
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dbtraught. The poet deecribo the love-»tricken Radha in the 
following poem:— 

“What grieva the heart of Radha ?’* 

She BU in a lonely nook and pines ever in silence. She 
gazes upon the clouds rapt in thought—she ga*es and gazes 
and her eye'halls move not. 

She has given up food and has worn the robes of a nun. 

She unlooses her braid, adorned with flowers, and spread 
her long dishevelled pair writh smiling looks, she looks intent 
upon the clouds and speaks something with upraised arms. 

With fixed gaze she eyo the dark-blue necks of a peacock 
couple. 

Says Chandidas This is new love with beloved Krishna". 

This terse and pregnant lyric beautifully expresses the 
pangs of first love. When human soul first realises, not 
by intellectual pursuit, but by inward insight the first flame 
of divine love, there rises an extra ordinary stir and move¬ 
ment of spiritual sorrows. This poem is a symbol of this 
assionate yearning of this burring desire of the human soul. 

The stir of this spiritual love makes Radha forgetful of her 
environment and she feels the presence of her beloved in her 
surroundings. The poet expresses this by saying that Radha 
» conacioiiz of Krbhna’s presence in everything she sees and 
this deep love lifts her up from the cares of the world to 
the tranquil calm of spiritual delight. 

Love deepens and Radha sinks deeper and deeper in 
the ocean of love. But this love hat no sauety as the sex-love 
h*«- By this mystic renursciation, by this naked surrender 
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of lelf, there retulu a spiritual renovation that unlooses the 
deeper power of the soul, that lie hidden in the mist and 
darkness of everyday life. 

The poet sings 

‘*In the ocean of emotion, there blooms a lotus, called 
love. 

The lovesick bee hums upon it, ibr the sake of the honey of 
love. 

The bee knows the value of the lotus, so it is fond of it. 

The lover knows the bliss of lovo—others only cry from 
outside and speak ill, who shall understand this f 

If he that knows keeps silent, how shall I save my life f 

You can’t know the inmost secrets of love, by deeds of 
valour or piety nor by discussion. He alone knows, who has 
love ill his inmost heart. 

Chandidas says “Hark bonny lady I Love is (he highest 
emotion, cursed be the life that does not feed upon the honey 
of love”. 

Vatshnavism is the religion of love and in this poem, we 
get the quintessence of this theory of spiritual love. Love 
according to ilie Vaishnava mystic, reveals the treasure of 
soul, but this love is not what we ordinarily mean by it. The 
erudite author of Chaitanya Charttamrita says.—*‘Diflerent 
is love IVom desire—desire seeks self-satisfaction, love seeks to 
give the joy of God”. 

I,ove is therefore dedication of our souls to the cosmic 
forces of life. It is life in tune with the inhnite. The paths 
H 
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of knowledge and work are hard to tread, but the path of 
love and devotion, the path of conaecration ia within easy 
and direct reach of all. 

The Vaiihnava conception of love b unique, but there 
are inarei into which the uninitiated may fall. Chaitanya, 
the apoetle of love, therefore, emphasised this point in hit 
teachings. We find in the karcba of Govindadas—‘ They 
speak lightly of love but they know not its true import. True 
love grows only when sex-distinction is forgotten". 

When we get true love, every moment is filled with 
intuitive eiqjeriencc. The feeling of love is all-absorbing—- 
it transmutes all the base in us into the gold of love, our 
instincts are trant-figured and diviateed and life unfolds in 
variety in the enjoyment of divine blia. 

But it is not easy to live in these cosmic heights. The 
lover has to descend and suffer in the pangs of separation. 
The glory that sparkled for a moment is gone and the 
darkness of void fills the soul with the deepest sorrow. Radha 
pines in this loneliness. 

“The love of Kanu is like the Sandal paste. 

If you rub it, it sends out iu odour round, but when 
you smear the paste in the bossom, the heart^ium grows 
double, who says friend I that love is precious like diamond ? 

I it in gold and placed it on my bosom, but it 

brought pain and sorrow. 

People say that touch-stone is very soft and soothing 
but wretch that I am, it turns into flame at my touch and 
gives me so much pain. 
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All make love but none tufler ao much. The witch>netgh- 
hours do not (cold them. 

Mother-in-law and siiier-iO'Iaw rebuke me day and night, 
what shall it avail to give vent to them ? What shall I 
do friend ( I can brook no more. 

Says Chandidas at the command of Vasuli which rests 
in the village mart of Nannur-“wbeo shall I get bliss y" 

We cannot be happy only with occasional possasion. 
But this sorrow has its value. It inspires the soul and causes 
the subtle forces to work. It creates a movement in the 
heart which yearns for the constant reception of the infinite 
spirit. The constant fellowship with the divine is the desired 
end of life and in order to have this, human soul roust 
be purged of all its dross and must be spiritualised by a 
vigorous discipline. 

But this discipline according to the Vaishnava is one of 
love and love alone. This love quickens a deep and passionate 
yearning for the Lord in which the human soul cries with 
Radha •— 

“I want to foitiet him but I cannot. He draws me near 
even though I tee him not. 

I take to food but cannot eat^I look upon my hair and 
lean come in profusion. When 1 wear my dress, I look upon 
it and his beautiful form Qoau in my mind’s eye. The 
bouse becomes repugnant. Oh where shall 1 go j Oh where 
shall I have hit sweet eompnay. 

Chandidas tings ’'Be quiet lady—She is ever in your 
heart of heart”. 
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When love grows deep, we have this realisation- The 
beloved was never far away. We sought him in vain in the 
outer world. He does not dwell afar but is always within us. 
In Him and through Him we do live. The difference, the 
division that gave resistance so long Is a mere shadow—as 
soon as we realise Him through love, our souls become free 
and light and we move with the freedom of divine urge, 
having the constant vision that we are one with the Imanem 
Spirit. 

From such transcendent spiritual height Radha sings as 
follows •— 

“Beloved ! thou art my life I have offered thee my body 
and sou], my honour, my virtue and my all. 

Oh Krishna, thou art the Lord of the universe, whom the 
sages seek. 

An humble milk-maid that I am, how can 1 know his wor- 
shipf I give to thy feet the offering of my heart and soul 
after dipping them in the essence of love. 

Thou art my Lord, thou art my Guide—none else please 
me. 

People call me names fori thee, but I grieve not, for 
it is a pleasure to wear a necklace of dishonour for thy sake. 

Thou knowesl whether I am true or false—I know 
neither good nor evil. Says Chandidas—At thy feet virtue 
and rin become the same’’. 

This is not mere poetic metaphor, neither it is mere 
allegory. It is the perfect expression of the desire of human 
soul to be fused with the infinite soul in everlasting bonds. 
The world allures our mind and the gaudy things of the world 
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malee us oblivious of our supreme quest—the music and har- 
mony of perfect union. 

In order to have this transcendent bliss, we must live in 
complete detachment from the charms of the concrete life and 
in the joy of the coosciouineis of unity between us and the 
beloved. 

Chandidas k thus not a mere poet but is a great seer. In 
him, there are elements which make a great poet in the ordi¬ 
nary sense of the term. He was a great musician and his songs 
and lyrics vibrate with the most ethereal music, so that they 
remain matchless for their beauty, luxuriance and spelndour. 

His art k simple but it painu like nature with a few 
sure strokes a beauty that remains the wonder of ail. The 
descriptions are vivid and picturesque. In a few lines, he 
giva us, as it were, a story from the life of the divine couple. 
The rich treasure of myths and legends that have gathered 
round tbk favourite theme enables him to draw with a 
few touches a whole picture, perfect in shape and suggestive 
in every line. 

As a litterateur therefore, he k a companion of Blake, 
Shelley and Swinburne but the rythm of hk poetry, the 
music of hk songs are not his all; bb greatness c^^ntitli 
in the wonderful power of giving expression to the highest 
philosophical experiences in simple words through the images 
of ordinary love. 

There k however no effort and strain. He sings as an 
inspired poet under the spell of lot's and hit lyrics thus 
combine the heights of poetry with the loftiest ^iritual 
experiences with a ease and spontaneity rarely to be met 
else-where. 
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One who read* his poems with care shall not faU to und«- 
aund the in>-sUc lignifieaooc and he makes no secret of hli 
mystic conception of tove. In a poem, he says . 

“Love Ills upon and upon that sits sweet emotion. 

Paiaion stands upon passion and upon that stands true 
love. 

BUis is in the heart of true love and grace is above bibs. 

Grace abides above grace—who knows this happiness f 

Flower standi upon Bower and scent is above that, upon 
the «:ent reign, this word love. It i. difficult to understand. 

Bank stands upon Uie bank and wave, break upon the 
same ; waves roll upon wavcs-only the csoienc knows. 

Sorrow stands on sorrow-some knotv something of ihu. 
Chandidas says-love stands upon Uiat". 

The Vaiihnabas are believers In grace. The theory of 
grace I. to be found in the Upanisbad. but Sankara, enamou¬ 
red with the power of knowledge overlooked it. But the 
weak human heart is in need of grace. A. the Upanishad. 
say-'The Atman cannot be attained through study or 
intelligence or much learning-he who wishes to attain, by 
him it can be attained. To him the Atman reveals itt true 

nature”. 

The Vaiihnaba wants u> approach the Supreme with love 
and devotion and believes that the inmost cj^rosion of the 
divine life can be made manifest only through divine grace; 

Thi. path of devotion and grace has a hoary antiquity 
round about it. IntheVedic vmrship of Varuna, vm find 
the earliest trace of Vaishnaba faith. Varuna ss the great ruler, 
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the cuModiui of Rt*.—ie the world-order. He i* pr*yed 
for forgiveness of on and for favour of grace. This developed 
into the theory of Upasana, we find in the Upanuhadas and 
it assimilated in its turn the teneu of Bhagavaia religion and 
became the favourite Bhaktimarga. 

Bhahti, expreaes a living relation between God and man. 
Personality is needed for communion and fellowship and 
the weak soul of man needs a personal God, full td bliss 
and beauty for help, guidance and comfort. Krishna became 
this God oflove and he utten his promise in the oonelution 
of the Gita to his noble disciple. 

"Give Me thy heart, obey Me, serve Me I cling 
In faith and love and reverence to Me 1 
So shall thou come to Me! I promise true, 

For thou art sweet to Me”. 

But the Vaishnaba philosophy of love b of a higher order 
than this. It u no mere oBer of the emotional possibilitici 
of mao, but the most sw^est living and loving relation 
between God and Man. The paakm of a loving woman, 
bereft of its sea-appeal b the truest approach to thu inex¬ 
pressible nature of God-love. The mUk-maids of Vriodaban 
bad the highest love for Krishna and Radha is the best of 
the Gopis. H i» that God incarnated himself in the 
form of Chaitanya to taste thu Supraaenrible love of Radha. 

Radha’syearnings—Radha’i passionate cries arc therefore 
the heart-throbs ofthe devotee in search of the most beloved. 
The eternal play goes on and in this ‘Lila’ of the Lord, 
love u the motive-force. Love b the essence of the ultimate 
reality. The Vaishnabas want to realbe the expression of 
the spirit as love. 



Chandidas ii the apo«tte and sbger of thii mystic love. 
HJs poems move on in the inruilioo of the deep attachment 
to this tradition of love. They describe stages of love—they 
portray the strains of passion, the worries of separation, the 
disquietude of the love-stricken soul with incomparable ease 
and beauty. The fervour and glow of lyricism make them 
exquisite works of art and every line is bathed in a halo of 
mystery and beauty, that mark them as things of perennial 
interest. 

The fundamental teaching of Chandidu is a message of 
love. The bride of the soul must be ready for the embrace 
of the divine lover. A life that is radiant with love finds 
joy and svrcetnea everywhere and when the time comes 
for fulfilment merges into the transcendental divinitcs. The 
divine consort is eager for our love and in tJie midst of the 
fever and fret of the world—we must keep burning the light 
of faith for his visit 

The songs of Chandidas aie in essence folk songs, simple 
and natural like the songs of birds. They had been preser¬ 
ved to us by singers of the village. They come direct as it 
were from the soul of Bengal and have the fragrance and 
freshness of flowers that blossom by the wayside. They are 
elemeatsd in their force and vigour and breathe the atmos¬ 
phere of rural Bengal, the land of plenty and green verdure. 
The softness and sweetness of the Bengali heart pervades 
them and they are suffused with the emotional and imagina¬ 
tive bent of the Bengali race. 

Bengal is nature’s cradle of beauty. Her leafy groves 
sue the nests of singing birds and her valleys on the murmu¬ 
ring river banks are the homes of poets and singers. But 
none excel Chandidas in sincerity of expression—and in vita- 
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lily of lyrictsm, but whether we care for his toyilic philosophy 
or sot, the poems would delight all with their music and 
beauty. 

Chandidas is the messenger of love—inefTable and divine 
love. 'Hie present worid. with its chaos, needs a poet 
whose synthetic vision would bring in harmony and peace, 
llie study of Chandidas is sure to bring this balm to the 
weary soul. It would adjust us to the cosmic force of the 
world and transfigure our lives with a divine purpose. 
The complete fusion of our being with the divine would 
bring us infinite bliss and joy. 






Chaitanya and His Magnetic 
Personality. 


Chaitanya is the apostle of Gautiya Vaishnavism, the rich 
and glowing faith of love that ttUl reigns supreme in the 
heart of Bengal. His was the glorious heritage <rf spiritual 
culture, that Bowed like a stream from the dim antiquity of 
Vedic worship and he vitalised in his own life, the essence 
of tbb spiritual achievements. 

The Indian mind is not satisfied with dogmas and creeds. 
It wants to feel and experience the reality in life. Philoso¬ 
phical controveny has no value for life. We are to know 
and apprehend the Truth in our own conaciousness. 

Chaiunya lived a life of high moral purity and all-absor- 
btog God-love. No other saint in India can stand beside 
him in the depth of spiritual love. Hit was a God-intoxi¬ 
cated life and his ccstaaes are the embodiineou of the joy 
of God-realisation. God was the centre of his life and the soul 
ofhissoul. An erudite scholar he was j but he did not care 
for the honours of learning. He had a beloved wife at home, 
a food mother and affectionate friends, but the flute of God 
him and forsaking the warmcH relations of life, and 
the deepest bonds of worldly love, he embraced the love of 
God. His emotional soul was so finely attuned that nothing 
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but ust« of thii Elytian delight of Cod-love could »ati*fy 
him. 

The fervour end warmth of hi* God-pesetoo has been record¬ 
ed careluUy and uuthfuUy by hk immediate follower* and we 
get therein the true picture of a soul in mystic communion with 
the divine muL To him, this love was a direct revcalation 
aud hi* traiuparent soul reflected all the 6ne shades of reli¬ 
gious feelit^, in their infloite varieties. Hk utterance about 
Bhakti k aglow with this oiystk responsiveness. He prayed 
“O Lord, i do not want riches, neither attendanu nor 
beautiful damsels- nor the pleasure* of poetry, but give me my 
love, spontaneous devotion to thee in the cycle- of my births*’. 


ChsuUnya was born in 1485 at Nadia, uluated on 
the river Bhagirathi, 76 mile* north of Calcuiu. Nadia was 
»t the time the inielkclual centre of Bengal and was the 
stronghold of Nabya Nyaya or the new logic which made 
people sceptical and argumentative. The lust of the under¬ 
standing captivated the soul of the iatelleclual gUnUof the 
time and the efforts of the reasoning and analysk made by 
them, shunned the sweetest touch of soft faith aud the gentle 
flow of God-love. 


Tlje Chaitaoya movement was a challenge to these inor¬ 
dinate cravings of the inlcUigcnce. Chaitai.ya was a great 
scholar and it k said that out of compassion for Raghunath, 
the author of the coramenttry Didhiti on the Chiniamani. 
Ute modem textbook of Nyaya, he tore into pieces a Nyaya 
work of subtle study, in order not to deprive Raghunath of 
his glory. But the deeply spiritual sense of life ihM was 
Chaiianya’s birthright waged war with thk mul-ks* intellectual 
,tir and he tried to restore the vitality of hi* age by going 
b«k to the ancient intuitive experience of mystic love and 


faith. 
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ChaiuiDya’s life is a drama in three acta. He was not 
blessed with long life but within the short span of forty-years, 
he was able to create a ferment which moved the soul of 
Bengal into its depth and we find a sudden flowering, of 
renaissance that made the life of the people nobler, made the 
literature richer suid sweeter and the society cleaner and 
purer. 

The first part of his life covers twenty-four years. This 
is called Adi Lila by his greatest biographer, Krishnadas 
Kabiraj—the erudite scholar whose luminous pen gives us 
the most vivid and bright picture of Chaitanya and his 
philosophy. A life of frolicsome childhood—the sports and 
plays of which appeal to the devotee, pasted into a life of 
study, in which, with a wonderful genius, be mastered the 
mysteries of Sanskrit learning and became very proficient in 
grammar, logic and poetry. While a student, he married 
Lakshmi, the daughter of Ballav Acbarya and became a 
Pundit, teaching pupils in'hU own Hoi’ or school. He was 
renowned for hu acute scholarship and^e defeated a great 
scholar in arguments, who had been travelling all over India 
to win the laurel as the greatest scholar by holding literary 
battles. AAer this he went to East Bengal on a scholastic 
tour but on return from bis victory he found hts wife dead. 
He married again Visfanupriya, the gentlest and sweetest 
girl, whose toft love and passionate devotion, even in her 
desertion, has been the favourite theme of the Vaishnaba 
pocu. 

In the meantime, Chaitanya had been in touch with 
Iswarapuri, a dbcipte of the great Madhabendrapuri, who 
became enamoured with love of Krtshoa at the sight of the 
dark-blue clouds. Iswarapuri initiated him into the Vaisbna- 
bait faith. He met bis Guru again at Gaya when he went 
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on pilgrimage to pay ofleriogi to hii deceared father. The 
sight of Vishnu’s foot.prints effected a dynamic change in 
hu sensitive and emotional nature. A deep and passionate 
yearning for Srikrishna made him love*mad. His soul was 
deeply stirred with fervent religious ecstasy and he went on 
chanting the name of Krishna in varied moods. Sometimes 
he laughed, sometimes he cried aloud, sometimes he thought 
hlnuclf one with Krishna. These are not raving* oft mad 
man, but rather effusions of a God-intoxicated soul. He 
was brought back to Nadia, but he could no longer find any 
delight in bis duty as a teacher. The seal of scholarship was 
gone, the craving for victory was gone and the humility 
of a BhakU has dawned. While lecturing on grammar 
and logic, he lectured on Krishna. 

At this time, Chaitanya had tranees and viiioni and he 
got into mystic communion with the adventures of Krishna 
in the Dwapara Yuga. He tried to believe them and enjoy 
the delight, incspresrible delight of testing the nectar of 
Krishna love. To his imaginative vision, appeared the 
beautiful episod es of Krishna’s life and be was moved with 
ecstasy when they appeared materialitcd. But this commu¬ 
nion was not everlasting. The vision faded and filled him 
with the longings of a bereaved soul. 

• 

These trances made him known and Adwaita Acharya, who 
was the prt^het of Vaishnavjim, like John, the baptist, came 
to examine him with his scholarly scepticism but was conqured 
by Chaiunya and became an ardent devote*. Nityananda, 
who had been a companion of Madhabendrapuri in hit travels 
all over India came to know of this and joined Chaitanya. 
The Gauriya Vakhnawim owes iu power and influence to the 
untiring energy and saintly work of this great friend of 
Chaitanya. When Chaitanya took sannyas and left Nadia, 
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Nityaouda came to live with Sachi at hbson. Like Paul, he 
made Vaithoavinn, the dominant religion of Bengal by hit 
selfleai preaching*. 

With Adwaita, Nityananda and other follower* there came 
to he a rejuvenation in Navadwip. The love of God became 
a living paation and people went on chanting and reciting 
Han't name and taking religious procettlon with dance* and 

lOSgt. 

Kirian, at a form of love and devotion it the distinctive 
feature of Ch^tanya'i cull. The chanting of the lord’s name 
was deemed by Ghaiunya, to be as efficacious as any other 
path for the attainment of the “tummum honum" of life. 
Sacrifice and penance were not for Kali Yuga. The paths of 
Karma and Jnana were difficult to tread. To the sorrow* 
stricken world, Cbaiianya brought the message of the value of 
God’s name. The door of ecstasy and realisation was made 
available by the easy method of Kirtan. 

A great act of thU period is the conversion of the brothers 
called Jagannaih and Madhava. who had made ihemaelve* 
notorlout by their wicked and nnful act*. This miracle is 
frequently referred to in Vaisbnava songs, as an act great 
compassion, which is appealed to as an encouragement to all 
to come and enter the fold of Cbaiianya. 

But Chalianya found that few of the great scholars 
Navadwip had become bis disciples and he felt that the life 
ecsMcy alone would not convert the sceptic to hb religion 
love and devotion. He, therefore, resolved to accept sannyasa. 
Since the days of the great Sankara, the ascetics, who re¬ 
nounced the world and lived the life of hermit vrere held in 

great esteem. 


2, 2, a, 
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He left hit home one sight and west to Kotwa, where be 
implored Keshava Bharati, as ascetic of the order of Madha- 
vendrapuri. Keshava Bharat! knew him and was reluctant 
to convert him but by his unceasing persuasions, he was 
influenced to lake him to his order. 

After the initiation, he was ilyled Srikrithna Chaitanya, One 
whose whole consdoutness is to Srikrishna, the lord, but this 
name b usually shortened to Chaitanya and be b known in 
that short appellation. 

Hb sannyasa roused feelings of great sorrow and lamcnta* 
tions among bb kith and kin and thb desertion has been sung 
by the Vabbnava poets, with great poignancy that makes 
these pMthetic lyrta superb and fascinating. Sachi was over* 
whelmed with grief and it b better to pass on in silence over 
the grief of Vuhnupriya, the genttcsi soul. Chaitanya tried 
to console hb mother by doing some of her vrbhes but he 
never more saw the face of his beloved wife, who had to live 
a life of seperaiion all her life. With sannyasa, closes the first 
Act of hb beautiful life. He severed the dearest home-ties for 
the sake of service to God and Humanity and the succeeding 
periods are dedicated to this purpose. 

Chaitanya passed the second period of hb life in long 
pilgrimages. He went to Orissa—he went to the south and 
he went to Vrindaban in the north and wherever he went, in 
these extensive tours, he preached hb simple faith and people 
flocked round hb banner in thous.M)ds. In bb southern tour, 
Chalunya got a famous ally in Rai Ramaoanda Roy. The 
beautiful dialogue between him and Chaitanya gives the 
quinte aa eoce of the Vaishnaba philosophy and in hb northern 
tour be won a vktory over a great follower of Sankara called 
Prakashaanda—who became a great devotee under the style of 
Probodhanaqda. 
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The method of CluilanyA’s conversion vrM unique. Hi* 
iove>longingi and his spiritual emotion* attracted the people 
more strongly than tpeeche*. Hi* word* were sweet like 
psalm*, his songs were full of passionate appeal and hi* trances 
and mystic realisation had an Irresistable force. It U said that 
the true Vaishnaba is one whose sight itself inspire* love of 
God. Chaitanya himself saw the perfeef embodiment of this 
ideal. People saw him and knew God and there is no other 
surer way of conversion. 

The bit part of his life b of extreme religious ecstasy i’’ 
the consunt adoration of God. Orissa was then under the 
sway of Protapa Rudra, a great Hindu king, who ruled from 
1}(H>.|552 A. D. Sarbabhautna, the great logician was the 
Ring's favourite pundit and be became a humble follower of 
Chaitanya, being moved by an experience of the noble life of 
God-intoxication which was the characteristic feature of this 
great pbopbet. Protapa Rudra too became a convert and- 
Oriisa thus became a scene of his great activities. 

Chaitanya organised a mission in hb life-time. Nityananda, 
who is adored with a devotion warmer than that of Chaitanya, 
and Adwaita spread his message far and wide in Bengal. The 
restoration of Vrtndaban is the glorious work of the Bengal 
Vaishnaba*. It was the bunt of the six great masters—Rupa, 
Sanatana, Ragbunath Das, Raghunath Bbatta, Gopal Bhatu, 
Jiva Goswami. These are the great apostles of Chaitanya, 
who, by their great works and saintly lives, built the edifice 
of his church. Hb mission worked with success and before his 
death in IS33 A. D. millions of people in Bengal and Orissa 
adopted hb creed. 

Hb last day* were days of religious transport and it is 
likely that he paned off in a mood of religious frensy. The 
biographers who are careful to describe minute detaib are 
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»jkal on thb point and it will Kfve no uieful purpoac to peep 
behind that veil of mystery. 

ChaiUnya was a gerat mystic. His teachings are the 
direct outcome of the divine impress upon his being. His 
mystic soul was subject to the 6nest shades of religious feelings 
in their many varieties but the keynote was that of love and 
devotions deep love that is its own joy and has nothing 
else for its reward. Chaitanya, by his trances and by hit 
spiritual experiences, showed how the pure and unalloyed 
love of Ood may be made the fountain source of life. 

The sceptic may scoff at hit claims and say that these 
are mere hallucinations of a frenzied soul. But the many 
phases of bis spiritual realisation were enacted before the 
shrewdest logicians and the greatest intellectual giants of his 
age and there is no reason to believe that they were deluded, 
Hts ecstasies are, therefore, not surely the ravings ofa diseased 
soul, nor a« they tricks of an imposter. 

The infatuation, that comes form love of God, is better 
and sweeter than all other infatuations which make us their 
bond-alavei all through life. The intensity of the spiritual 
ingress is a reality and it may be so high and vitJent, that 
it may make a man forget-ful of his normal comciousness. 

The world of matter is one, the world of spirit is another 
and one who hat no spiritual vision, shall fail to understand 
and appreciate the movements of the soul, titat is infused 
with the inefiable light of realisation. 

Chaitanya’s creed is essentially thrisUc. Tbe austere 
intellectualism of Sankara did not satisfy him. Chaitanya, 
with his profound tiriritualiiy, staggers before tbe remorteless 
logic of Sankara, with which he solved the problem of exist- 
15 
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ence with hb n6n«dua!tst theory of absolute oneness, 
According to Chautanya, God, soul and nature »re three 
distinct and different principles. The highest realisation is 
a spiritual fellowship with the divine in love and not absolute 
identification in power, light and life as the Vedantists hold. 
Tliere should always be a difference between the finite soul 
and the divine personality, for without this categorical distinc¬ 
tion. there can be no love. 

Love is the highest ideal ud God appeared as man to 
enjoy the highest blia of love. According to the Vabnavas, 
the incarnation of Chaitanya b for enjoyment of the blessed* 
ness oflove, which Radba, the consort of Krbhna felt for 
him. The complete merging of the Adwaitists, therefore, 
does not appeal to tho'Vaisbnava devotee, who crave fulfil¬ 
ment of life, through an eternal experience of spiritual love. 
The path ofBhaktior devotion'll very ascient. Chaitanya 
gave emphasis on the aspect of Prem-Bhakti, which accor¬ 
ding to the Valsnavai, is the highest thing on earth. The 
VaisnavM, as the Bhagvata says, do not crave unity with 
the Lord or fellowship in wealth and power but seeks only 
love and attachment to the Lord, 

This emotional attachment is inexpressible, words fail 
to convey the same. Radha’s passion for Krishna is taken 
to be the symbol for ihU spiritual love. 

Krishna, to the Vabnavas, b the highest God, the perfect 
Being. Hu lelfu composed of three powers Sat, Chit and 
Ananda, exbtence, consciousness and delight. What delights 
Krislina u called the power of delight (hladini). Krishna 
b himself delight and yet he tastes delight. Radba b the 
essence of the delight-giving power. She b the personifica¬ 
tion of the supreme emotion of love. What we shall aim 
at in life is to get a little of this sweetest and lofitest love. 
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Chaltaaya realised the infinite shades and varieties of tha divine 
love and showed to the world how this love, once dawned, 
brings to us the land and joy of our heart’s desire. His 
cult of love is unalloyed love, and spontaneous out-burst of 
the soul’s yearnings and has no ulterior gain for its object. 
It is as Rupa says—the loving wonhip and service of Lord 
Krishna, uninterrupted by the desire of anything cbe and 
uncnveloped by knowledge and work. 

It is a passion that waits for no reason but flows on and 
on with an inward urge. It moves on and flows directly into 
the ocean of love and blits and the Sadhaka experiences more 
and more the sweetness and light of infinite rays for which 
the soul is athirst, in the midst of the dust of the world. 
The soul is to rise above the turmoils of life, to enjoy the 
rhythmic dance of bliss and this the soul does by a life of 
divine love. Chaitanya’s message has been described as 
mere Aestheticism. It leads, as they say, into an Imbecile 
amorotu feeling of the heart which takes no note of God in 
his power and wisdom. This is not an honest criticism. The 
Vaishnavas, It is true, do not crave for power and wisdom ; 
but with the illumination of love, comes power and 
knowledge. While asked by bis lather, why Prahlada was 
not killed, he replied that as be wished no evil to anybody 
but beheld God in everything, none inflicted any suflTcring 
upon him ; that whatever power he possessed, was the out¬ 
come of this love and not the result of any magic. Once the 
heart is open and realises the unity in love ; power and 
wisdom must come of their own accord. But this religion 
of love is not a call to sensuous life but it begins rather when 
one forgets the senses. Life's seeking and progress are not 
achieved by a ceaseles activity for material prosperity. It 
brings us harmony and joy. It rather culminates In that 
realisation of love where cosmic aflretion makes the whole 
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world our own. The pre*cnt world ii weary with iu fever 
of raaterialiMD. The triumphs of science do not console the 
heart and it needs a philosophy of love that can bring solace 
and joy. Chaitanya's message of lovo—the calm and poise of 
divine love is the need of the day. We have enough of 
striving, we have enough of fight and we feel that we are 
poorer for our victories. The hurry and move tire the soul 
and we want to be absorbed once more into that intensive 
enjoyment of Beauty and Truth and Love and Delight, with 
which Chaitanyawas intoxicated. 

The ineffable delight of spiritual experiences and the 
radiant feelings of God-love which transform the soul and 
the whole being and nature of man, are not myths but are 
concrete realities, illustrated and experimented by Chaitanya 
in his own life and so beautifully recorded in minute details 
by his biographers. We, therefore, need not despair. This 
vision of truth and this appreciation of delight is vouchsafed 
to us. Chaitanya was a living figure of laiih and communion. 
He made God accesible to us through the btunan relations. 
He taught us to see God and love Him in our daily walks 
and in all the iiAeres of life. He preached a finer humanism, 
than that of Buddha, by making us realise God in Humanity 
and Nature. His catholicity made his religion universal In 
its appeal and the beautiful life and the rigid discipline, that 
he ilemanded from his devotees, leave nothing to be desired. 


To this fountain«seurce of love and life, we must repair 
to-day, with humility, for inspiration and guidance. The 
world-federatioo is still a dream, the brotherhood of roan 
stilt a fancy, the spiritualisation of life is still a mere ideal 
to be realised. We must bend before him and ask for bis 
grace for the suffering humanity. 
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L«( hU ipoUcii serene life be our model, let hts message 
oflove be our gospel, let bis ethical idealism be the source 
of our energy, and let his light illumine the dark path of our 
life. I<et us forget the stir and strea of modern life and go 
back to him for discipline into that life of sweeincM, which 
has an immanent vision of the divine. Let us embrace his 
philosophy of love, which di^nses with all relative standards 
of ethics and reiipon, and gives us delight supernal in the 
blessed communion with tbe transcendent. 






Traces of the Hindu Culture in the 
Paradise of the Pacific 


The iiltnd cbeio of Hawaii, ia the wordi of ihc great Arne- 
tican comic wrijcr, Mark Twain, ij ‘the loveliest fleet of 
islands that He anchored in any ocean’. Before I came, I 
heard ao mucli of its roovance and mystery that I bad an idea 
that Hawaii unvisited would have been better than Hawaii 

visited, but now that I have actually been in Honolulu, lean 
say that it requires to be revisited. 

What charms the new-comer, is not only scenic beauty of 
colourful hills and dales, the sandy beaches, the palm groves, 
the one and thousand flowers that bloom on the wayside, but 
the real warmhearted friendliness of the Hawaiian people. 

This friendly love of the race baa made Hawaii the melting 
pot of nations and races and I believe with all sincerity that 
Hawaii can show us the way to the noble vision of universal 
brotherhood and international fellowship. 

My slay in Hawaii has been short, but I have tried to see 
a Ulde of the mo*i important culture* forces here. I have met 
peoplcsofdiirerent views and thoughtt and have also glanced 
at the most important places of interest in this magic town of 

Honolulu. 
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The fint ihlng that auracted m> noiiee on the very fint 
morning after my arrival, H ihe profurlon of bibUcu* flower* 
ofdilTerent colour* and numeroo* varieiie*. Them bright 
flower* brought back to my memory *cctie* of my homeland 
and at once the bright idea came to my mind that a poetic 
name for this enchanting island Group may be "The Land of 
Hibiscus." 

I am not a botauht, but I know hlbiicii* to be a very com¬ 
mon flower in India. I do not know whciUcr it is native of 
India or not, but I believe from literary evidence* that this 
flower has iu btrthland in India. I think*©, because in the 
Sanskrit hymn to the nine planets, the colour of the rising sun 
has been compared with that of the red-coloured hibiscus. 

Hindu Colonist* 

I did ivot stop there. Parsing by the statue of Kamcha- 
roeha, the Great, I began to think about the prebutoric 
migration of human race. All at once in my mind** eye, there 
flashed a procession of brave Hindu colonists, who went out 
with intrepid courage and unbended seal to distant lands. 

There is no icienlifle proof, but I dreamt that these heroes 
whose names are unknown, sailed on liny boats and crosred 
the vast ocean. The map of the globe unrolled before my 
mind, and I saw people sailing from India to Indonesia, from 
there to Malayaneiia, Microoaiia, Melcnesia and Polynesia. 

Now this trail of the Hindu sailors and colonisu are evident 
up to Indonesia. China, Korea, Cambodia, and Japan. Did 
it cease there f Or did these brave culture-priesl* went further 
forward f 

The Pre-ColumbUn American civiliaatioo is surely 
Auan. Who arc these immigranU of the prehistoric day* I 
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Tliere are very little chances of a correct Kientific answer. I 
am making such a study. I ibail be grateful to my Hawaiian 
friends, if they would kindly correspond with me at 2030 
Broadway, San Francisco in the American Academy of Asian 
Studies, San Franciseo, CaUfornia. 

Stone Emblem 

I met a Hawaiian friend who claims his descent from the 
royal line as well as from the High Priests of Hawaii. He has 
in hti possession a stone emblem. This stone was worshipped 
and has been kept up in the family with veneration. I believe 
that it has some definite resemblance with the Hindu custom 
of woirhipping the deity, through the stone emblem of Sata- 
grama or God-stone. 

Another friend here is collecting materials to write a story 
as to the existence of Sanskrit words in the Hawaiian language. 

Next let us consider the ease of Kahunas. How unjustly 
they might have been disparaged. There cannot be any doubt 
that these pco[de knew much of hypnotic and yogic powen. 
This science of menial powen was at its highest development 
in India. Is it not a matter for significant serious study y 

Then, the Hawaiian conception ofTrinity compsires favour¬ 
ably with the Hindu Trinity of Brahma, the creator, Vishnu, 
the protector, and Siva, the destroyer. 

White strolling through the Bishop's Museum, I came 
across the fire-stkJes of the ancient Hawaiian people. They 
have great resemblances with the Vedlc method of raising fire 
with the help of such sticks. 

Independent Culture 

I do not deny that Polynesia may have an independent 
culture of its own. The characieristice which distinguish the 
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PolynesUDS and Polynesian culture from other peoples and 
other creeds might have originated in one island group of tht 
South Seas and then it might have spread through the rest. 

But before you accept any theory, you should ajsproach 
the subject broad-mindedly in a scienttiic attitude. The 
application of modern archeological techniques and inlerprcta- 
lions is surety necessary, but in your fondness for the ume, 
why sliould you banish the consideration of the Hindu tradi¬ 
tion embedded in the Hindu Puranas, written in the past, 
giving us stories of our race in an archaic style and manner P 
Why should you shut your eyes to the lights uhich compara¬ 
tive religion, philology, the past legends and traditions of 
Hawaii throw in the matter f 

I am sure that my kind readers will not impute any bias 
to me. I am a Hindu and a resident of India, but what do 
the Indians gain ifit is established that the old Polyneslani, 
the old Amerinds were original immigrants from India. 
Nothing, surely we gain ooebing, but I must say with all the 
emphasis that I can command that the Indologisls both in 
Europe and America have not studied the Hindu tradition 
with that amount of care and attention which it deserved. 

Let us therefoic join hands and go to the study of the un¬ 
known past of glorious peoples like Mayas. Aztecs and others 
with the only idea before us that we want to recreate the 
ancient history of the world. We want to learn how far it is 
possible to know the great movements of humanity in days 
gone by. 

I am con6dent that this fascinating topic will evoke res¬ 
ponse in many hearts in this beautiful Paradise of the Pacific. 

Yes, this Is a paradise in a sense. We are dreamers,dreaming 
how we should form one world-government in which in spite 
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ofverieiy.ibcreihouldbea fundameoul unity. The Vedic 

Seer verily procUinw to the people of the worid that men w 
Soni ofUght and Culture, Sweetnea and Blia. Them immo¬ 
rtal Soni of God »bould ihare together and go together. 

In her own unique %vay Hawaii has showed the way and 
it k therefore fit that we should begin the study of the race 
movement of the Asiatic people here In this island of joy and 
love. 

ALOHA 1 I did good-bye to this cosmopolitan city, the 
crossroads of Pacific with genuine warmth and fellow-feeling. 
It is a matter of regret that Hawaii is not still a state of 
the United Sutei. One thinks of the thundering speeches of 
Burke and wonders that still arguroeoU are necessary to 
convert this territory into a stale. I am sure that the Intense 
love of freedom, which I noticed in the island, should move the 
hearU of the great American people and that soon the 
territory wUl be treated as the 49th state of the Uoiied Staus 
of America. 

Brolben and sisters of Hawaii, your bright, iotelligent, 
Mger and forward-looking faces will forever remain in my 
memory. You have already become good ciiisens of the 
world. Ui God give you ilreogih to march forward in the 
path of truth, love and ehaiiiy, and let you buUd that edifice 
of imion of all nations by your sacrifice and service. March 
on, march on. ye vanguards of world-government. Close 
doUi the barriers that have divided the races in the past 
and let all humanity be united in one great idealism of super 
manhood and divine spiritualism. 



The Folk-songs of Bengal 


Beneath the »now-<laped peak< of the great Himalayar 
lie* the myitical country of Beogal, the land of beauty and 
*ongi. The wave* of the ocean beat upon her beautiful feet 
on the louth and mother Bengal sleepi in her lovely plaina 
under the bright lunny iky. There U long in her grove* 
and poetry in her people. 

The flower* bloom hue and there and moke the air 
fragrant—the beei hum and the birds ling and the people 
ling out all through the vaited seatoni j in the mellowed 
beauty of her spring—in the dazzle of her mmroeri—iii the 
torrents of hex rains, in the sweetneu of her autumn and in 
the cold of her winter. 

Bengal thus is the richest land of songs in the wortd. 
They welcome the dawn with their morning songs and make 
the evenings pleasant with choral songs and dances. TItey 
make their cererooaici and festivals gay and delightful with 
their chanu and inelodici. 

These folk-eongs breathe the atmosphere of open air and 
rural life and- come to us with the freshness and vitality 
of the village green. 

Early marriage was in vogue in the past and the following 
gives us the picture of a forlorn mother in her lone cottage. 



I h*v« gathered crcaic* »we«t, 

I have plucked brinjab green, 

But ala* knc U my eot, 

My child b now a bride. 

My darling b *oft like cream. 

How thall ihc manage oiber’* affair* f 
O bow (hall ihe, a Utile child, 

If the other* chide t 

In word*, that have no poetic grace, the village mother 
breathe* her fond love and they at once turn to magic povwa. 
Then U no Bight of fancy but the grief of the mother add. 
a heavenly touch to ihb limplc tong. 

The Bengal mothen are proverbially fond of their children. 
The cradle tongiare varied and charming. 

The following luUaby b * plea»ni .pecimen of the 
wonderful beauty and power of lh«e favourite tong.. 

Come, darling moon I come | 

Kin the brow of my babe. 

I thall give thee fish. 

When I carve it. 

When I hulk the grains, 

The husks thaU be thine. 

Come, darling moon I come, 

Kbi the brow of my boy, 

Thou ibali have sweet milk. 

When my cow doth calve. 
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Gladden tweet moon, gladden, 

The moon of my heart 

But, aide by aide with ibeae lyrka, which teem to grow 
from mother earth, in form and rythm that bewitchea the 
■oul, we have lyrlca which are aiwciatcd with particular 
namca. Mo« of them are perhaps the worlu of the tiogeri, 
whose names the lyrica bea?, but they have become national 
by a host of mioUtreU who have kept up theie folk-songs 
and lyrica. Bach ainger has added a bit here and there 
and the songs as they are now available teem to come from 
the heart of the race. 

In India the arts have been for the culture of the soul. 
They exalt the emotions for attainment of the eternal 
varieties oflife. It ii, therefore, that aongs thaiare spiritual 
and that apeak of man’a ascent to God are found in 
abundance. The songs arc couched in limple words, the 
images are common'place, but the idea transcendi the words 
and takes the liilcners to a world of God*viaion. 

Here is a song from Lalan, who was a faquir, having his 
hermitage near about Kuthtla, an important subdivision 
of Nadia, but now a District in Pakistan. 

*'l know not what that beauty is. 

I am charmed by the fragrance of bis name. 

I like to have a dght of him but 1 know not the way 
of worship. I know not his place nor bb address—Ob how 
shsU I seek him f 

Has he any form ? Shall I think him to be formless 
shining In the innate effulgence ? Whom shall I ask j How 
did he create tbn world f 
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If there be miiwke* in the «nnon-Oh wbnt Aall one 
do nod what shall one think t Lalan b at a low”. 

The fonsi lose much of the rhythm and beauty in iramla- 
tion but one thing u very ilrikiog. Philosophical truth, 
wem not thing, of the cloKt but altered down to the 
mam*. UUn wa. an ordinary faquir but hU »og. .peak 
of the deepe.1 problem, of human life. In India, even an 
ordinary man feel, that the being that » in the cloud* and 
air maintain, a .weet rclationUtip oflove. » that we .hould 
try to.ee into the life of thing, and find out our beloved 
in the deep harmony that pervade, nature, ^e .ong* 
that .peak of the love between Radha and KrUhna, the 
lyric, that glorify the deed, of Krishna arc very numt^u,. 
They have a unique charm, which farcinaie. the .imple 
folk, of the village year after year. They never lo*c their 
fmhnem and pertuarivc grace and the proverb run. that 
there can be no mngl without Kanu (Kriihna). 


‘Where art thou Kanai f 

We mek through the wood but find you not, 

Oh 1 How .hall we go home f 

Oh what .hall we my to mother Yoshada 7 

We pauw and ptauae. 

We know not what i. in thy mind, 

What feeling move* thy heart j 

We Kc that thou art away to other land., 

While playing awhile with u*. 

Shalt thou not come Nandalala | 

To tend thy loving cattle. 

Ijilan uy* that lhe« are Hh .porta, 
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But he ii afraid that he may not 

get refuge in Hit lotus feet’. 

It was Chaitanya who brought this divine love to the door 
of all. So along with songs that speak of Radha and Krishna, 
there are lyrics glorifying the founder of Bengal Vaishnavifoi. 
They are sponlanneous outpourings of the gratitude, the people 
of Bengal feel for this God-intoxicated man who showed by 
bit life and deeds how love of God can be the most supreme 
object of our life here on earth. Here is one of Lalan 

Tell me Nimai, tell me in sooth. 

Why dost thou weep for Radha— 

Why ao strangely in thy sleep ? 

The glory of this Radha, 

Is beyond the Vedo^ 

Rrahma does not know her charm. 

In his deep meditation. 

How shall I know her| 

Tell roe Nimai, tell me true who b Radha to thee f 
Who taught thee, the name in thy childhood, 

Tliou art my little child— 

But I know net ihy mind. 

Lalan says—the son of Sachi, 

Is the wonder of the world. 

Bengal b truly a land of songs. It is said that she has 
thirteen festivals in the twelve months. As a matter of fact 
there ase numerous festive occasions In Bengali Soaety which 
are mode gay with songs and dances. There are songs known 
as‘Baramasyas’which describe the joys and sorrows of the 
common people in the different months of the year. Then there 
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are tongs dedicated to special ddtiet. Manasa, the Goddess 
of snakes is honoured by many songs and operas relate 
in moving language how Behula restored her dead husband, 
bitten by a snakr, by her staunch devotion. The ideal of 
tteadfest love to the husdand is one of the race>ideals of India 
and her poetry givrs expression to tbit, every now and then, in 
words that appeal and in songs that inspire. Then there are 
Agamani and Bijoya tongs which describe in sweet and lender 
words the coming and going up of Uma to her parents' house. 
These tongs spring direct out of the soft and lender heart of 
Mother Bengal and have a wealth of ex|tfetsion and emotion 
which cling close to the crest of the human heart. Uma is 
the daughter of king Himalaya and the it married to the great 
God Shiva. The mother Mentha loop for her and she is 
allowed to come to the earth for three days only. The 
Apmani songs are welcome tonp and many of them portray 
the pathos of the fond mother. The Vijoya tonp are farewell 
songs and are full of poignant grief of the mother. The 
following will give us an idea of the tenderness when these 
sonp are sung in the beautiful autumn days. 

‘Oh thou mountain king ] When Uma shall come back 

this time, 

I would not send her agsdn { 

They may speak ill of me but I would not listen. 

If Shiva, the conqueror of death comes himself. 

And entreats for sending her ; 

Mother and daughter we would quarrel with him 

We would not care for him as a son>in>law. 
The Brahmin Ramprasad says that this grief is not unfair. 

As ShivA moves in crematories and places of execution, 

And never thinks of bis home. 
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Thi»i» » maming piece. The melodic effect and rich 
»ugge$tion» of the original ere miaed in the tnwJatien. It 
would not therefore be poirible for a foreigner to undentand 
how thie song can capture the souls of the people. 

Then there are the harvest songs. India is pre-eminently 
an agricultural country. When in the month of Pnush, the 
grains have been gathered, the minds of the people run riot 
in joy and glee and songs pour forth from every nook and 
comer of the rural area. 

After the harvest, come several spring festivals. Each ' 
festival has its own peculiar lyrics and songs and each season 
has iu own wealth of poetry. Life was easy and happy, 
cares and anxieties were Jew, so there was ample opprtunity 
for setting to music the simple feelings and joys of the rural 
folk- 

There is grace and unique beauty sound about these wngs 
whkh breathe the atmosphere of mother earth. There is 
not a shade of emotion, not a situation in life which escapes 
the notice of these village bards. 

Then there are Ehatiali songs, which the boatman sings, 
while the boats flow on the high current during ihe ebb-tide. 
These have a peculiar mannerism and have given rise to a 
class of compositions which have now no trace to iu origin. 
The open air sincerity of these songs go direct into the 
heart of the people. 

Tirae and space do not permit me to make selections 
from these songs whose number is legion. There has as yet 
been no serious attempt in collecting these folk-songs. The 
song-writers are many and they have given us a vast quantity 
of songs. These breathe the fragrance of the village life 
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but they do not lack ou^c and beauty. They are a part 
,nd parcel of the people in variety. They remauj u^r- 
puaed. One who want* logo deeper into the apint of the 
people mull make an intimate itudy ofthe« folk iongi- 

Theie folk-iongi itUl feed the inner life of the Bengali 
race Their patrionate vigour, their iwect appeal are a 
great power in BengaU Ufe and they inBuence the ^ngali 
mind. But Hill through their divcnlty and variety the loul 

of India tpeaki. 

The irradUtion of the ipiritual ideal penetrates them 
and a myitic yeamiog perv«le. them. Moving th^ •« 
by their emotional and imaginative grandeur, but there » 
wmething more than that. In and through ^em «np 
the craving aool that yearns for something that U yet to be 




Life and Education 


Human civiUcation ti a progre»»ive development. From 
the cave man of the prebiitoric day* to the modem man of 
today, it U a long and tedious movement of never-ceasing 
struggle*. The wonderful history of human culture Is surely 
an abiding course of insptraUon and initiaUve. We have not 
arrived at the journey's end. The quest after perfection is a 
cease-lets journey. The ideal is never attained but it always 
to be aiuined. Infinite are human capacities and infinite 
are our possibilities. We must go forward. The perfection 
we seek is like the sun on the horizon. It seems that we shall 
reach it very soon but the nearer we approach, the more it 
recedes back and opens up a new visU. As we move onward, 
our visions broaden and the goal we seek lores us into newer 
and untrodden paths. 


Teadters are the vanguards of human culture. They 
prepare soldiers for this great battle for existence. We 
require an education that saiisfics the demands of life. We 
want teachers that can prepare men for survival and conti¬ 
nuous development in the grim struggle of life. Teachers 
are the harbingers of sweetness and culture. They make 
life worth living. Our social and political life requires men 
of light and leading. Teachers are the trainers of leaden 
who are men of right thinking and right activities. 
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A teacher tbouM be a man of plain living and high 
thinking. Hi* Tccponaibilities are very great. He must blend 
in him the qualities of the accomplished sctenlist with those 
of the skilled artist. He mutt be the ideal Brahmin whose 
faith u in God. He must he the perfect Guru who knows 
how to take hh pupils acrom the dark ocean of ignorance. 
He must be the inspirit^ Ulema, the noble guide and the 
erudite philosopher on the path of life and the world. 

Teaching is iluminatton and infusion. It b preparation 
for the complete living of the man in Truth, Beauty and 
Goodness. It b not stuffing with unintelligible facts, it b not 
burdening the mind with things and informations not under¬ 
stood and appreciated by the students. 

We have two fine stories in the old legends about Aruni 
and Uddalak. Their teacher set them to difficult and onerous 
duties and they discharged the same with care and devotion. 
Thereupon the teacher blessed them to be versed in all sacred 
lore and they became so. How was it done ? It was by 
infusion into the hearu of the dbciples the spirit of enquiry 
and the love for truth. The teacher touched the electric 
knob and the hearts and the minds of the pupils were illunsined. 
The modem system of education in vogue in our country 
b pemiciom. It encourages crammings, it has no touch with 
life’s demands. It makes examination the be-all and end- 
all of education. There b an excess o( examination and an 
unfruitful bother over them. 

We want boys and girb to do and to be and not merely 
to know. Education b (or life and life is not for education. 
Education, if given efficiently and property world be evident 
in nwre wholesome attitudes towards lik and its problems. 
It roust broadeo the outlook of the boys and girb. It b the 
capacity to do and not a meaningless memory culture. To 
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put in a Dut-ibell the ideal education mun lead men to 
harmony, muat help t h em to arriving at a tynihetU and a 
complete whole and thereby mutt enable them to have 
peace and Iiappineas. 

The real aim it growth in and through beuer and better 
living and development through an elevating and eorichii^ 
tcream of cxperiencet. Knowledge it not the ideal of education 
but training. The ideal k net instruction but movement 
and progrett, not information but the unfolding of the latent 
faculties. 

The light of truth it dormant in all human beings. Educa* 
tion does not bring the light, it merely takes off the tcreen 
of ignorance and the effulgence of the inner light shines In 
glory and sp)endour. Our project is complete and harmonioui 
development of body, mind and character. We want active 
and efficient mea and women who would be in a position 
to carry on the lamp of etJiure through the chaos and 
confusion of daily life. The guidance of education is not 
and should not be external imporilioo. It is freelog the 
life-procett for its own most adequate fulfilment. 

• 

We should therefore endeavour to develop the powers 
of observation. This k an age of iderKe. Science, as «ver> 
body knows, k a systematised body of knowledge obtained 
by powen of perception, observation and reasoning both 
deductive and inductive. Teachers should show and open 
the procets of knowledge. Acquintion of koowledge would 
then be a conttructive procen and would bring delight to 
the learner. 

Education k not an affair of telling and being told. Thk 
is known and talked about but k seldom enacted into 
practice. 
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We mutt inculcAie love for tnith ageioM all fancied 
ROliooj, superstitious and treasured ideas. One day the Ptole- 
mic theory of the world was held by the most learned but 
it bad to give way to the Copernican one. The mioda of 
the Students should remain open and receptive. They 
should welcome changes, where advanced thoughts make 
them necessary. They must have the scientific attitude 
towards everything in life. They are expected to develop 
this or that fact of truth out of their own. minds. Accordingly 
they must be told to think things out or work things 
out, for themselves by their own initiatives. We should not 
kill off their constructive and appreciative abilities. We 
should help the growth and development of tlieir conscience 
and understanding- It should never be blind following but 
at every step it must be the free exercise ol intelligence. 

For this a new orientation of outlook is neceaiary. The 
west is always making new experiments Ind developing 
educational schemes. The Project Curriculum is the latest in 
fashion. It is difficult to introduce projects in our poor 
Sehoolf, but we can follow the principles and adopt the 
results obtained on this experiment to the circumstances of 
our country. 

The fundamental ideas are that the lesson should be 
objective and not subjective. The study should be a demon¬ 
stration rather than an exercise of memory. It must be seeing 
through eyes and hearing through em or in short acquisitiou 
of knowledge through our senses. When we learn things 
by direct perceptions, when knowledge proceeds from observa- 
tioQ and ti obtained by reasoning, it is retained in the 
memory. We should encourage the spirit of enquiry and 
enlarge curiosity. We should not stifle the natural desire 
to know the why and how of things. There should be (elJiog 
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littlebutleadiog the siudoiu to tell. They must leva by 
doiDg. 


Learning should be a source of joy and enjoymenL The 
School must be a model of intercsiijig and attractive amuse- 
meot hall. The School should be conducted in such a >vay 
so that it fosters development from within by the force of 
love and sympathy. The School curriculum should be 
changed and framed in sudh a way so that it develops a type 
of wisdom that can grow only out of participation iu the 
living experiences of men. It must therefore base it training 
on actual lifeiuitatious, not- for a mere knowledge of 
abstract art and science, but for proficiency in the use of 
ideas iu the control of practical situations. It must develop 
the good will, the spirit of service, social symptatbies and 
group^ctions, which are necessary for completeness of 
character. 

The boy that findsjoymfais lessons needs no cane. Play 
it nature’s active mode of education. The element of play 
should therefore predominate the atmosphere of School life. 

What is needed for the growth and development of the 
ideal man is character, strength and discipline. For this, the 
element of play and the element of work should be combined 
10 that it fosiers an enduring and vitalised large-.group> 
consdousnen through projects that enable students to think 
and feel and aa with the group, as a part of it. at it perfonm 
its activities and strives to atain its ends. 

Cramming and mere knowledge are not the ideals in 
education. Education b a preparation for life. So we must 
rather endeavour to foster social activities and recreations. 
SelMntcreit b the guiding force in life, but this narrow view 
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of lUo tbouJd give place to an enlightened, bucnanutic leir* 
ioterctt, which u made by breadth of outlcKik and love, 
which recognises that individual wellare at its highest comes 
only through general community welfare at iu highest. 

The projects if chosen rightly and applied methodically 
will hasten social progress by lifting the works and activities 
of the vocational world to a.higber level for students trained 
up in active association of vocational labours will take to 
them in afler life with a new xest and a superior e£Gciency. 
For this the programme should be as wide as life and should 
try to discover and understand the total range of habits 
skills, abilities, forms of thought, ideals and ambitions, that 
are necessary for the manifold functions in actual life. 

Discipline depends upon the personality and character of 
the teachers and the efficiency and the pleasing nature of 
the system. The students tliould be regarded as members of 
society and the social ends should determine their course of 
Studies. The course should be such that it makes them healthy, 
trains them io learning with doing, develops tastes and creates 
a tolerant open mind, sound judgement, ability to execute 
plans, habits of Mrvice, energy, sociality and tact 

The factors in development are environment, home 
influences and influences of society. A teacher is an organiser 
and a governor. He is guide, philosopher and friend. He is 
the fountain-source of development and discipline. He 
should try to win the love and admiration of the pupils un¬ 
der his care. He should not be the destroyer of all joys in 
life. He should not be dreaded. The scholar is a seedling 
and requires nurture and tender care, wants love and affec¬ 
tion of the florist, tbe passion and interest of a fond lover. 
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The fint thing needed U • changed attitude towards the 
environiDent. The needs and Joterests ef present day life in 
our immediate environment and the world at targe should 
receive the first attention. There should be co-operation 
between parents and guardians on the one hand and the School 
and the teachers on the other hand. No man lives for himself. 
The roots of the present are deep in the past. We, who live 
in the present live for the future also. Social progress and 
social development should be our goal. We must bring about 
a better and a happier world. The teacher therefore should 
assist youths to organize their contacts with reality by both 
thought and aeiioa. 


Teaching is an art. It doa not come of itself but is to be 
learnt. It is a pt)'chological process. Intelligence has laws 
for its development and unfolding. A teacher should make 
htmKir well-versed in psychology and sociology. He should 
enrich his own knowledge by investigation and cxpenmeai. 
He must have an enquiring mind and should gather informa- 
lion from all possible sources. He should inculcate hb own 
love of truth into the minds ofhii own pupils, to tlial the 
scholars should in their turn enlarge the domain of knowledge 
by fresh analysis and discovery. 


What is wanted from the teachers it the will to Krve, 
desire to learn, and an intense application to improve and 
extend the mind of hU pupils. He should be a man of culture. 
In order to devel:>p aesthetic appreciation and production, he 
must have the love of culture, the love of goodness and sweet- 
nets. As a poet has said :— 

His high endeavours are an 
inward light. 
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That makes the path before 
him always bright. 

Life is complex to day and we require a higher and nobler 
type of teachers for bringing up the growing generations. At 
the preKOtiime a profound change inhuman thought and 
human ouUook is going on. Our civiUaalion is taking a new 
»hape just before our eyci. We want education to keep pece 
with thw change. World-federation is no longer a dream but 
is going to be an actual fact. 

We want men and women, who have the Urge vision 
to accept the whole world as their kin. We want men and 
women who will do their very best and wUl do It every day 
for the furtherance of the cause of humanity. 

The present course of study is an inherited misfit from the 
put. Its outlook is narrow. The nco-educalion should be 
iniemational In outlook. Our past achievements except in 
Kience have been prejudiced and biased, because of a crude 
conception of naUonalism. We shall have to begin anew the 
study of social sciences. Our history, our politics, our eco¬ 
nomics. nay even our arU and literatures should give up the 
out-worn colour of by-gone times and should be re-written on 
the truer and better background of hum an equality and unity. 
It it not enough for a man to be good. He must be good for 
the new world in which he will live. Discipline, culture, 
Mcial efficiency, and personal refinemen^ a man must have not 
for their own sake only, hut as for aids increaaing his capacity 
to live as a member of society by iharing in the common life. 
The new education mnsi take stock of this changed outlook 

ioUfeand must bring up men and women, whose culture and 

attainments enable them to adjust themselves to the interna¬ 
tional social frame work and get from life ihe most, by con¬ 
tributing their own share of se rvice. 




The Future of Religion 


If we true the huior/ of man from remote part up to 
the prceent day, we find that religion ha« played a very 
important part in the evolutionorhuman Mciety and human 
civilization. Reaton distlnguiihei man from all other forou 
of life. But still in the wonderful progress made by roan, 
there lias been an element of iuper>raiional force which uptill 
now has come from religion. Man by nature is telAib, and 
wants maximum of comforts with the minimum of effort. 
But all progress demands sacrifice of self-interest for the sake 
of the collective good and tbit roottve'force baa to long been 
supplied by religion. 

This is an age of reason and in the present age of great 
intellectual awakening, religion is daily losing hold upon the 
bean of the people. It is therefore natural to ask what 
would be the future of religion. Will it vanish from the 
&ce of the earth or will it take a new shape f 

This b surely a vital problem of the day. Evolution 
requires that tliere should be stress and rivalry for the 
development of any living organism. Uptill now there has 
been struggle between human intellect and human faith 
and this struggle has been the ruling force in shaping human 
destiny. 

It is, therefore, reasonable to expect that if human pro¬ 
gress is not liable to exuoctio.'i, there will be some wrt of 
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luper-rationtl sancUoQ for human conduct. We may relain 
ihe old name vi*. religion for the .uper-ratiooal raocUon. 

Bui it il abeolutely clear that ihU religion will be fuirfa- 
uientally different from any other religion, which has prevailed 
up to this day. 

This religion, first, wiU not bo a religion of ritualism. 
Modem man has surely out-grown the spirit of magic, aw, 
aiJwonder from which religious rius and ceremonies evolved. 
Myths and rituaU were things of human childhood and 
there U hardly any likelihood of their revival. With the 
growth of philosophy, mankind has discarded idolalory 
which in its broad sense, coven worship of both limited and 
unlimited deity. To the man of reason, worship in any form 
whether of God is equally a meaning-less affair. 

The mystery of creation u still unravelled, but so far we 
know of life and things, we are unable to believe that the 
universe is the creation of any kind and all-powerful God. We 
may think that this universe has evolved out of ceruin 
mighty energy which is unknown, but this has nothing to do 
with our fond conceptions of a just, merciful and benevolent 
creator which has been the solace of mankind in the past. 

Even if some be inclined to identify the unknown energy 
with God, no reasonable man of science will find any meaning 
in paying homage to this unknown. Homage and worship 
is the out-going relics of dread and fear, to which man was 
subject in presence of cruel nature. As mao wrested power from 
her unwilling hands this dread is giving place to a healthy 
belief in man’s own power. 

ItU therefore beyond all doubt, that the future religion 
will caste off ritualism and ceremonialism. 
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S«coa<lly, there will be no belief in revealed trutbi. 
Modern man reipectt the prophet and the founden of the 
various religions as great benefactors of mankind, but they 
are alive to the fact that religion it a product of time and 
evolution and it not a God-given thing. There are many 
fundamental differences betwreen the revealations of the 
different seen and thii conclusively proves that rcvealation 
cannot be the infallible word of God. 

The study of comparative religion has taken away much 
of the so-called mystery about religion. We now understand 
that religion it not a super-imposed thing from above, but 
is the result of human effort and human endeavour and as 
such should be judged as a human product. 

We may accordingly say without any hesitancy that the 
future religion will bid good-bye to all beliefs in super¬ 
natural visions and tuper^rational revealations. Thirdly it 
will have no belief in previous or after life. There is hardly 
any proof that there is existence of man after death or of 
previous birth. The common retributive theory seems to 
be fallacious and incorrect, because no man has ever any 
coDsdousneas of any wrong done in any prevwua birth, so 
the pain be suffers for acts done in a former life appears to 
be nothing but vindictive punisbment, inconsistent with any 
theory of corrective by a kind God. We do not know but 
as far as see know, sve must take this life to be the only life 
we have. We have rto wanent to look before and after and 
pine for what is not- There is nothing to give us any assur¬ 
ance of individual immortality, but sve tee that htamanity 
exists, though indisriduals die out- 

The theory of collective immortality, accords with the 
kttowledge we have gathered in acienres, namely the theory 
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of conservation of energy and matter. This will be (he pivot 
of the coming religion. We are to model our lives and 
character in such a way that we may funber the progress of 
this humanity. The future religion will thus be a religion of 
humanity. 

It may be adced by men of the old Khool where and bow 
this religion will get stimulas for social service and progress 
which will be its goal. Pint, in the knowledge, that collective 
humanity is the abiding reality and secondly in the pleasure 
which man will get from such work. It is not possible to 
explain why we get pleasure in doing such work, just at to 
explain why we love a roae. It may be that there is some 
soft affinity, we do not know, such as yajoaballcya dreamt in 
bis theory of connection, through one pervading soul. We 
come as sparks from the vital energy that is behind (he 
phenomena. 

Whatever may be the truth, we know not, but it is abso> 
lutely clear that as knowledge increases, and Mcicty improves, 
man will devote himself more and more to the service of 
humanity. 

The future religion will thiu be a religion of progress. 
The ideal of life would be to make the most of this life, for¬ 
getting all fond delusions about attainment of God, and 
happiness in after life. But it will not therefore be a life of 
hedonism, but on the other-band a life of strennous devotion 
and service. Free from all false fear,free from worry about after¬ 
life, men will find ample time and energy for serving mankind 
and dedicating himself for the catise of human progrea. 

Man has long been under the sway of pseudo-religion, and 
has suffered much for the tame. Let him come forward with 
courage and eonvietion and by bis own work bring the wished* 
for heaven on earth. 
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O«rrtm.onw.nbeoneofhope««djoy. one of low «,d 

«mce. We Ihould m*ke .be world more beautift,!, more 

happy, more joyoM, by .hi* life of acuw «,eice ib»„ ween 

expect by living « life of lecliuioo. 

^ ■» '"“"‘I* 

t^dTre f""!. theitopuUe for wider .ebievemem* 

Mdgre..„ .dv.ncemcnu. It wUl in ihii new form be the 

an light of all humin aipiiaUoni and will be the 

P™P«ri>y,of bib, «„l 

'*"***■ nice parallel in the 
m.er«ce,of Julian Hoalcy, .noted n:ien.i« of our age. He 

haw bm. k logic and p,ychoIogy 

^ve brought u, to a itage at which Cod b no longer a u^ 

hypoihens. Natural «icnce hai puihed God into an ever 
F«ter reiDoteneu. until hi, function a* a ruler and dictator 
diMppear, and be become, a mere iirtt caum or vague general 
principle.” But lojpitc of tbi, lo,( faith in Divinity, life is not 
• mere burden. It i, worth living. I conclude with a quota- 
UOQ froin the wlf.««e valuable book,‘Man i, the modem world 
to corroborate my view,. 

'’I believe that life can be worth living. I believe thn 
wpiic of pau), iqualor, crucify, unbappinew and death. I 
do not believe that it i. necemrily worth Uvlog, bu, only that 
for mc«pe<j»le i, can be.” Whether it hurt, u, or not, the 
fact cannot be denied that modern man i, a ilauneb believer 
»« progre«. Man diall follow progren. who« poteniWitie, 
are unbmtted. 



Ramesh Chandra Dutt as a Novelist 


WUh the impact with European culture, there wu an 
awakening ta India which may be well<compared with the 
Renaimnce ia Europe. The toft melody of the Vo/ihnovo 
literature wai a thing of the patt and there wai a complete fall 
in our national life to the Utter 17th and the early I8th 
ceoturies. The wide outlook that we received, while coming 
in ooniact with the life and letten of the Weit led to the 
rebirth of intellectual life and moral nature of the Indian 
pet^le. The impulte of ihii regeneration wat felt for the first 
time in Rajah Rammohan Roy, who was the pioneer of us in 
the domain of modern politics, religion and literature and 
has hence been rightly called the father of modern India. 
But this Reoaimnce of modem Bengal came to its full 
vigour with Bankimchandra. As a man of unique personality, 
wieldtag powerful influence over his age by the touch of bU 
magnetic genius, Bankimchandra dominated the period from 
186S, the year of the publication of DurgtshnenSinl, up to 
189h the year of hii death. This period U therefore stamped 
with his individuality and hence may be called the age of 
Bankim, Ramcshchandra ranks lecond only to Bankim among 
the literary artists of the age. The influence of the age of 
Barvkim and Ramesh is still potent among us, in spite of latest 
tendencies towards newer paths and fresher avenues. 

They are like twin stars shining in the firmament, one 
daxxiiog with its brilliance, the other dimly scintillating but 
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still having a steady light that attracts one's notice, Ramesh- 
chandra lacks the industry and the rapidity of output, to be 
found in Bankim. The story runs current how Bankim induced 
Racneshchandra to write in his mother tongue and it was 
surely an auspicious moment for the Bengali literature, when 
he was thus made conscious of the latent genius that was in 
him { for in the field of hbtorical novels be surpassed his 
mentor, in points of detailed accuracy by which he tried to 
recreate the past in such a manner that we breathe the very 
atmosphere of the place and the time represented. 

We have six novels from his pen, four of which are his- 
toricai and the rest two arc concerned %vith rural pictures 
of the middle class life In Bengal, which for the reforming 
xeal present in the author, may be rightly called novels of 
purpose. 

Though there is an abundance of adventures and thrilling 
incidents, which may lead one to believe that Romance 
pervades his novels, still, to clear all doubts, we may say 
that Realism U hU forte. Set against a back-ground of 
historical fact, which never takes the dominant part except 
in hU Mahonstnr Jlbao ?nbhot, he delighu in weaving the 
love-siories of mkidleclasi people, depetiog with real insight 
their delicate gradations of thought and feeling. The subtle 
imaginative experiences of these ordinary men and women 
gain colour and force, placed in contrait with vast and 
complicated situations in which great historical personages 
take part. The start in the Bengali Novel was given with a 
novel of manners, but Bankimchandra deserted tbe path so 
chosen and delineated high life in his novels. He was emineUy 
bourgeois, but Rameshchandra blended the portrayal of 
every-day experiences with events of larger issues in national 
life, as for example, in BongohyeW. the exploiu of Todarmall, 
17 
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the conqueror of Bengal, ate ariuticaUy twined round the 
intimate study of the love between Sarala the artle« girl, 
exquiaite in her childUke simplicity and Indranath, the heroic 
knight, who niccoured the sensitive widow of Rajali Saroar- 
tingba in their woeful plight. 

fkrtgobyew Is thus a misnomer, because the central interest 
of the story never -clings round the din of the battles raging 
far away for the conquest of Bengal. We wish to loiter over 
the idyllic pictures of rural life at Rudrapur in the com* 
pany of the transparent toub of Nabin and Amala. There 
is a solemnity and dignity In the portrayal of Mabaihweta, 
enveloped in the mysteries of her rufferings. Then as we 
reach Shakuni, when the plot thickens, we come in touch 
with a diplomatic man, who, for his wily feats, his clever 
wit and hU crafty designs, is a perfect rival of his namesake 
in the Mababharat. “Bimsla" is a lesser Aycsha, inferior 
in beauty and sweetnesi, but more deeply touching the 
chords of our sympathetic hearts. 

Bimala is surely a tragic character. The motherless girl 
had no comforts in her home. Pure and virtuous as she was, 
she had an instinctive horror for vice and sin and consequently 
the deep love and reverence she had for her father was not 
an unmixed blessing to her, because the burden of sins of 
her father lay heavy on her soul. Magnificently rational and 
aelf-coniroUed at the crkis of the action, when she was in the 
clutches of Shakuni, dignified and admirable in her unfiil* 
filled love, she is still a pathetic character. A profound 
sense of morality pervades (he whole action and thu moral 
tone is one admirable feature which it (o be found in all his 
novels. To^ay when we are jubilant over our novels dealing 
with scx-ptychologyi when decency and good tense are 
conspicuous by their absence, we forget the fundamental 
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principle of art, that it U to elevate ui (o the higher »pherc« 
of truth and beauty. In art, there ihould be a iieady devo¬ 
tion to (he idealf orcteraaj love, truth and beauty and when 
art parti company with the spirit of goodneti and morality 
it becoma vile and vulgar and this debated and corrupt 
art b a aource of great danger to individuab and to the 
•odety aa a whole. 

Thb lofty tone of purity it moreover conveyed in a flexible 
language, in a racy and colloquial style, which, though never 
riling to the imaginative heights of Bankin that please one 
with their tubtle cadences, or however wanting in flavour 
it may be, serves the requiremenu of ibe ttory*telier. 
Lacking in the daintiness of Bankim or the melody of 
Rabindranath, it has still a force and vigour in it. 

In Modhovlkankoot the plot develops with lissom ease but 
still it is amorphous, for (he conflict of love with which the 
book opens loses itself, in the bewildering multitudes of 
Incidents and adventures in which the hero takes part. 
Tliough intense in pathos and brilliastt at times, the story is 
not well-wrought. The subplot of Zclekha U drawn with so 
many colours that the outline b enveloped In a cloud. 

But when we come to his third novel, we are in (ouch 
with hb wealth of antiquarian lore as well as hb delight in 
the colour and movement of bygone times. But here also he 
b a close imitator of Scott. "He succeeded because in place 
of hauling the past into the present and thereby db<onnecling 
past and present, he boldly projected the present into the past, 
using hb knowledge of contemporary life to humanise hb 
old-world ebaraeten. The sturdy realism of Rameshchandra 
b evident from a study of bis social noveb. Vie have a 
parallel ofSudha, the shy Bengali girl, typical in her simplicity 
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and innocence in Saraju, the Rejput, heroine of (his book. 
We gel a bright glimpse into the character and life of the 
builder of the Marhatta nation, but still the interest is eon- 
centrated in Raghunath, who it a creation of bU brain. The 
love of Raghunath and Saraju proceeds smoothly through 
battles and intrigues, which concerned the destiny of a rising 
people. Herein lies the charm and beauty of his art and this 
method of historical fiction he adapted from Scott. One 
of (he notable features in his historical novels is the introduc¬ 
tion ofsongsinthe mouth of the minisireb. They are not 
poems but are still suffxued with poetic flavour. In beauty 
and sweetnets, they have a place beside the prosopoems of 
the Russian writer—Turgenev. 

The hbtorical characters of Joysinha and Sivaji are painted 
with rare skill. That famous speech of Joysinha in which be 
deprecates the use of unfair means for the attainment of 
noUe ends, rings with the innate purity of his soul. This 
speech should be read and re-read by the present-day 
politicians, who are in favour of licensed frauds and false¬ 
hoods in politics. 

Rajput JIhflfl Sendhyo or the Evening of Rajput Life is 
far inferior to the 'Dawrt of (he Marhatta Life’ in point of 
technique and setting. Herein the author delineates the 
decline of the Rajput power and the picture, we get of 
Protap docs not satisfy us. Puspa, the heroine is colourless. 
The Bbil girl resembles Zelekha but lacks in (he romance 
which enveloped Zelekha. 

Aller this book, Rameshchandra bids farewell to histori¬ 
es] fiction and takes up the role of the reformer in the 
two social novels that be wrote after this period. 

SoRsar has a unique place in the world of noveldom. 
Here is a picture which we may call Turneres<|ue in its 
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*<n)pliciiy and »w«etnett. Rcmad tbe lake of palms tbiniog in 
Its wealth of green verdure, stands the Utile hamlet and 
there happens the littk drama with which we are concerned. 
Sarat and Sudha are a lovdy pair and the story of the 
development of their love, through commonplace incidents, 
filU us with delight. We have in this book a very faithful 
picture of the Bengali life in all its minute delaib, we 
hnd Bengali men and women with their meriu and defects. 
The style is never stiff but is full of plasticity and the novel 
moves on with a nimble grace. With the ^eal of the 
preacher at heart, Ramcshchndra exposes the injustices that 
aie in society, but he does not leave us with the intricacy 
of recondite problems, he has wherever possible, suggested 
lemcdies for the diseases of our social life. As a picture 
of home-life, with its clear home-affection, as a novel 
dealing with the domesticities beloved by the Bengali people, 
this work will remain for ever a favourite with us. The 
lineere love and affection, he has shown towards the 
peasantry, by depicting them at their beat, proves clearly 
bis love for humanity. To curious readers, we may refer the 
chapter in which the love-dialogue takes place between Sanaian 
and his wife or the chapter in which there is conversation 
between Bindu and Sanaun’s wile. This feeli^ of equality 
and fraternity is also to be found in the next piece known 
as Somej. This last work of him, in the field of Bengali 
letters can not cope wiili Sontcr but yet there are many 
things to love and suimire there. 

In conclusion, if we are to make an impartial estimate 
of Rameshchandra as an artist, we are to say that he does 
not belong lo the first clsss. The richness of expression and 
creative activity which mark the writings of men of rare genius 
are not to he found in him. But among the writers of the 
second rank, his books will ever remain popular for their 
stimulating vigour, their spiritual tonic influence and last but 
not the letut, for the glorification of home-life. 



The Essence of Rabindranath's 
Poetry 


Rabindr&nath Tagor« t<Ml«y it a world figure. Prom 
on« end of the world to the other, he hai travelled as a 
pilgrim in search of Truth, carrying the menage of India 
and everywhere he has conquered the hearts of the .people, 
with his longs and lyrics. His books have been translated 
into the principal world languages and people of differeot 
lands and difiTereni nationalities find in his books, a new 
Rieuagc of soul, a new symphony of love and a new gospel 
for Humanity. To the peoples of the West, he has been the 
messenger of the mysterious and the mystic East; but that 
is not all, in his radiant personality and in his works they 
find a new inijHratioo, a vibrating life, wherewith to seek 
the Bliss of Life, the Harmony of the inner Spirit, which 
the glorious West, inspile of its vaunted conquest of Nature, 
inspite of its myriad achievements in the domain of Science 
and Art, has not been able to attain, even aAer mad punuits. 


Rabindranath is the culmination of the Renaissance, 
which has sprung form the contact of the Orient with the 
Occident and which dawned with the advent of the maker 
of Modern India, Raja Ram Mohan Ray. Rabindranath, 
thetefore, expresses the manifold life of this great awakening 
of India in bewitching forms of beauty and truth. In him 
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the tree of viiion has been a Itviug growth, spreading out 
its branches and twigs each day of his life, in ever fresh tints 
and colours and with awe and wonder we look upon his 
nighly genius which eludes our grasp, because of its indnite 
varieties. But still in the roidn of his variety and nanysided- 
nest, we notice two most striking characteristics, which may 
be called the most signiBcani features of bb poetry. 

To divide a mao's life into periods often leads to faulty 
conceptions, for our life b a continuous growth. Everything that 
we feel and see U never lost but on the contrary a£Eecu 
our sub^conscious mind and appears and re*appears in 
moments when we least expect it. Periods in life are, there* 
fore, never distinct from one another ; but very often exert 
reciprocal influences Over the rest. Bearing in mind, this 
progreuive growth of human life, we may still find two 
significant and distinct periods iu tbe poet’s life. One, 
beginning with the poet’s initiatiou into poetry to the com* 
ptelion of hu book ''Naivedya," the other commencing with 
'’GitaujaJi” and up till hu death. 

The first u the period of journey, in which his kupra- 
sensitive poetic soul discovered tbe harmony, that exbu 
between man ai»d the outer world, not by means of scholastic 
reasoning, not by deep meditation, but by means of an inner 
vuiou, all hu own or which luay be better called as peculiarly 
Indian. Fn^oi the earliest dawn of mankind on earth, India, 
through her great seers and sages, have tried to uiuavel the 
mystery of life and has learnt by her Sadhaoa chat the 
ultimate Truth and Beauty dawns upon the soul of a man, 
all on a sudden, by a sudden revelation, but it can never 
be appruaclted by iutellect and learning alone. India, 
therefore, always aspires for spiritual communion and mystic 
illumination, only keeping the heart of the seeker ready for 
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thtftudden Rath, which, if ever it comei, ia the life of « 
in*n, enables his to to realise the highest truths, all at once 
and Me into the life of things. India hat ever been in quest 
of this intuitive vision, to realise this unity, in the midst of 
diversity and to comprehend life and u-orld, in its totality. 
The poet has tried, by means of his imaginative insight, to 
discover this key of life, in this 6rtt period of his career. 
Through diverse poetic and emotional experiences, the poet- 
prophet ttf India realised and assimilated the fundamental 
unity of life, the essential harmony, that reigns behind the 
apparent chaos. 

'fhe second period is a period of dedication in which the 
poet offers his soul as an offering to the God of Beauty, 
Truth and Love, and tries to express in inimitable tunes 
and words the joy of the Communion. A fervent spiritual 
ecsusy marks thb period. The poet has been able to lift 
the veil which screenf the abiding Reality from our vision, 
the veil which brings about the darkness and sorrow of life 
and in a mood of loving participation in the great symphony 
of life { he pours forth bis full heart in profuse strains of 
unprctnedilated art. The poet drank deep into the fountain 
of Vaishnsva lyrics and Upanishadas, things of the higbeit 
realisation and truths, felt and realised by Sadhakas aAer 
long years of meditation and search, and then he clothed 
these eternal verities, in poems of unparalleled sweetness. 
Thu rain of melody came upon the modem world, weary 
with its fever and fret, tike a gentle shower, embalmed with 
the unknown fragrance and the whole world came to listen 
to his wonderful music to find a way out ^ this joyless 
modem life, to seek out that flood of light, which may illumioe 
the cloudy night of modern civilization. The intense spiri¬ 
tualty, the inexpressible melody and force of the poetry of 
this period reveals to the worid, the message of the age-long 
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culture of India and remains uaturpassed in the literature 
of the world, for its depth and poignajicy. 

In hit Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, Shelley acknowled* 
ged bit deep love for an unknown and awful power of 
lovelineas, which would give to this world, thing* which 
are beyond all human expreuion, a love which grew in him 
in hit very infancy and which, he believed, had power to 
free this world from its dark slavery. Rabindranath, too, 
felt the preKnce of this unseen and invisible spirit of Harmony 
and the poems of this fint period, are replete with many 
instances, which reveal the poet’s growing love and intimacy 
for this unknown Oiory of Love. He feels himKlf to be 
the lyre in the beautiful hands of thb Beauty, giving out 
melodies which are not his own, but which comet out as it 
were from the very heart of that soul of Love in an abun¬ 
dance of rich music, which is of the very essence of Heaven. 
Day in and day out, he weaves out beautiful forms to clothe 
his beautiful experiences with (his spirit and we see how his 
intimacy with Nature ripens through an emotional unfolding 
of hit pure poetic soul and bow he slowly realises the unity, 
that pervades the world, the harmony that remains unheard, 
because of the turmoil of the world ; not through conscious 
efforts, but through exquisite poetic feelings. 

In one of bis letters, the poet has said ; *‘The joy that we 
feel in nature is due to our feeling of oneness with her. We 
pulsate, we vibrate with the trees and grass, with the currents 
of water and air, with the whirl of light and darkness, with 
the movements of the starry universe, and with the myriad 

orden of living beings..If the atoms and molecule* of 

the sverld were not our kith and kin, if the infinite space 
and time had not been vibrating in our souls and joys, wc 
could not have a feeling of joy in our relations with the 
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ouuklc worid. We belong to the same genus at what we call 
the world of tnaiter is, for had it not been to, we would not 
have touod our hornet in the tame universe, but there would 
have been two world tyslcnu.*' 

Thu it nothing but the introspective intuitiou of the 
Upanithada seers, who realised the Infinite in the finite 
vtrorld, the One in the many, the Absolute in the world ol 
change, and tang out in a joyfiil cHrtrus :•>- 

*'We>pay homage to the Lord that is in fire, and in water ; 
the Lord (hat pervades the eniirc universe, the Lord that 
b within the herbs and the lordly trees/’ In bis poem '*The 
Awakening of the Fountain” the first glimpse of this Truth 
flashed upon him and he went on renewing this acquain* 
tance, as he grew up and tried to grasp this invisible Force, 
sometimes as his Lord, sometimes as his Lady-love, sometimes 
as his guide and Guru. 

The perception of this Infinite Love, that dissolves all 
perplexities, is innate in the soil of India and it is for this 
reason, that hit own people has never acclaimed him with 
that note of wonder and awe, with which he hat been hailed 
by the outside world. His individuality consists in the 
flawless and faultless expretsion, in which he has clothed 
the experiences of these moments of mystic Blits and Joy 
and to understand him tbproughly and to comprehend his 
lowering genius, we cannot but study the culture and Sadhana, 
that fostered hit genius. 

If we taie the pains to do so,, we shall come to see that 
the immortal melody, the ineffable utterance, is not a sudden 
growth, but the budding of a flower, the teed of which was 
sown thirty ociiluries ago in the forest*hermitage of India. 
He it our seer of the new age, who feels deeply the abiding 
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Reality and Love that reigm in joy behind the ihadoH<* 
showi of tbb eniel and hard li/e. He »ng> a* a prophet 

“In thtt my aeven-itoried bouse, io this my home of 
endless lives, I am bound in thousand links with the earth 
and the water—I am linked knot by knot." 

This love is something more than Wordsworthian. It is 
inspired by the philosophy of God^onsciousneI^ which India 
has reached through millions of God-seekers. 

In the second period, this contciouiness of the ooeoen, 
the reeling of the totality of things is deepened and widened 
by the advent of age and on experience of the sad music of 
Humanity. With his growing piety and love, he saw into 
the very source of Life-energy, and struck with awe and 
veneration, he brings bb ofTerings of song, to the blessed feet 
of the Lord. He became wedded to this Super-SouI and 
dedicated bis fullest energy at a homage to tbit Inner Occeo 
ofjoy. This, the poet did out of his spontaneous cry for 
Truth and Beauty, by listening to the voice of bb own heart. 
Herein lies the excellence and monumental creation of 
Rabindranath. 

Our Shastras always enjoin thu dedication of our soul 
to the God-soul, tbU blending of the harmony that b in 
us, with the Harmony of the Over-soul. It is what has 
been called Saranapatti or tclf-suneader to the soul of 
the universe. The rapture of the devotee finds a new vehicle 
for the in^ratian of the whole Harmony. The poet only 
reveals it a little more fully, a little mere sweetly. The 
rhythm and cadence captivate our souls and lead us unawares 
to a region of goodness and godliness. The intense sweet¬ 
ness sends forth new and unknown -torches of truth, in 
colours divine and splendours unearthly. The poetry of this 
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period is « Morehouse of necur, which would nourish the 
men end women of the centuries to be. 

In this poetic mood, in this spiriluel ecstasy, the poet 
speaks up 

"Let only the little be left of me, whereby I may 
name Thee my ail. 

Let only the little be leA of toy will, whereby I may 
feel Thee on every side and come to Thee in everything 
and ofAr to Thee, my love every moment. 

Let only that little be leA of me, whereby I may 
never hide Thee. 

Let only that little of my fetters be left, whereby 1 am 
bound with Thy will and The purpose is carried out in 
my life—and that is the fetter of Thy love - ” 

£agliah Gltanjll, 84. 

How similar in tone and spirit with the injunctions of 
the Song Celettial 

"Whatever you do, whatever you cat, whatever you 
laerilkc or offer, whatever penance you make, dedicate 
everythiog to me,*’ 

This philosophy of sacrifice has been made into the 
finest song in the hands of the artist and we are in 
raptures over the song, without thinking for a moment 
that comes out of the highest truth envisaged by the Sages 
of old. Poems of this spiritual communion, so full of surprise 
enables us to realise "our voice as in a dream’’ perhaps 
for the Brat time, the voice we are seeking all through 
life. 
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It b nMdlcM to add iniUncet, for this odour of the 
mytiic worid Aows out from every line. I would only 
note one more poem and shall atk the gentle reader to 
read the rest in the light of the above criticism. 

The 76tb poem of the fingish Gitanjali runs thus >— 
*‘Day after day, O lord of my life, shall I stand before 
Thee face lo face f 

With folded hands, O lord of all world, shall I stand 
before Thee face to face f 

Under the great sky in soUtude and silence, with humble 
heart, shall I stand before Thee face to face f 

In this laborious word of Thine, tumultuous with toll and 
with struggle, among hurrying crowds, shall I stand before 
Thee face to face f 

And when my work shall be done in this world, O 
King of King, alone and speechless, shall I stand before Thee 
face CO lace 

What a glorioue lyric. I chink it b difficult to find 
iu peer from the literature of the world. Thu b i>o idle 
song of an idle day—it soan above the frivolity of the 
ordinary life and fills the empty heart with the ambrosia 
of the other world. In presence of ebb exqubite outpou¬ 
rings of the inner soul, we Join with the poet and our 
lives take its voyage to our eternal home in one deep saluu- 
tion to the I.ord of Light and Ljfe. Love of God b the 
abiding source of our ctilture uid Rabindranath brlogs 
back to us even in thb age of scepticism, the sincere 
conviciions of a highly sensitive soul. With him, we try 
to look, upon life through a new angle of vision and slowly 
and steadily we realise, little by little, how a life vrithout 
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Ood i* ao life at a]] and (he call of our Sagea of old to 
lead a godly life was the truest call in our life. 

To quote the words of W. B. Yeats, another poet of 
great powers, who introduced Rabindranath to the Western 
world: "We bad not known (hat we believed in Him, yet 
looking backward upon our life, we discover in our exptora* 
tion of the pathways of woods, in our delight :in the lonely 
places of hills, in that mysterious claim we have made 
unavailingly, in the women that we have loved, the emotion 
that created this insidious sweetness.’* As we -go through 
the poems of Tagore, our hearts arc purified of their dross 
and we become simple and straight, like a flute of reed for 
God to fill us with music. We are ennobled and uplifted 
from (he sordid plane in which we move, we are saved from 
the perib of over-much desire and thus become worthy of 
God ’i full acceptance. 

This meaage of Unity and Love is in Rabindranath and 
it would not do to judge him as a mere poet, as an artist of 
rare creative geniu^he b rather the creative evolution of 
the sprit of India. 

To sum up, Rabindranath is (he incarnation of the soul of 
India. He stands pre-eminently as the Messiah of our culture 
bringing to the fevei^stricken world the message of Love. The 
eatence of his art, which u alike the essence of Indian Life 
and culture, is to tee deep into the heart of things suid to feel 
in a moment of joy or spritual vision that life b divine, that 
the world is divine, that whatever we tee and hear, whatever 
we touch and taste, whatever we see and smell u from and 
of God. The rainbow-tints, the golden sunset, the mellow 
moonlight, the starry keavem, all bestow the peace and 
beisedicUon that u of God, which they bring to ut to (ear 
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up th« meshes which eniangle us and open our beoittnbed 
hearts for the inflow of the divine enei^. Realising this 
Uiittjr, (lie Oneness with ail (hat is, and all that world be, 
we are (o live (he God's life on earth and flilfll His mission. 
If we try to grasp these underlying principles cC his poetry, 
we shall be able to enter into the deeper meaning and 
significance of the poet's song; “I have had my invitation 
to this world's festival, and thus my life has been blessed. 

My eyes have*, seen and my ears have beard. 

It was my part in the feast to play upon my intirument 
and I have done alJ I could. 

Now I ask, baa the time come at last when I may go in 
and see Thy face and ofier Tlwe my silent salutation f’ 

Here is the gospel of life. Our life should be so tuned 
thst we are to carry on our work, to do our duty in the best 
way that we can, fora part, beat suited to our capacity, has 
been allotted to each of us in His great festival and we are 
to do it with joy and in the urge of divioiiy, in one deep 
salutation to him. 


Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 


Sarai Cbudr* b a novelbt of great power and originaliiy. 
With deep and clear iaalght into the working* of the human 
heart, he hat given ui a galaxy of characters, who teem more 
real to US than men actually living. Lacking in the romantic 
flavour and rich poetic idealum of Bankimchandra and 
Rabindranath, he tranicendt them in sober actuality. A wide 
acquaintance with human life and human pattiona gives him 
that incomparable eue and fluency which b a source of delight 
to all hb readen. There never hat been a shrewder observer 
of human nature. He records those ideas and impretttont 
only which he bat actually thought and felt. We may speak 
of him what Professer Raleigh has said of Shakespeare : 
**There b no thrill of feeling communicated IVom the printed 
page but has been first alive in the mind of the author. There 
was nothing alive in hb mind that was not intensely and 
sincerely felt*’ He has followed to the letter the advice 
Kiranmayi gave to Dibakar in that masterpiece of him, ‘Chari- 
txahin’. Sarat Cbaitdra is no lover of twilight. No moon¬ 
light tinge colours the atmosphere in which be moves. There 
b no mystery, no magic that envelopes hb action. His 
characters look bright and vivid in the dear sunlight of his 
imagination. He u a stem realbt and gives us a faithful 
picture of contemporary life and manners. 

The note of intimacy b rare in him. The dramatic ele¬ 
ment b predominant. Concrete in bis presentation, be places 


before u* • li^e number of men and women and Kti them 
working. There i< no background of natore. He hat no with 
to be claimed at a ‘Proae Wordsworth.* Hit concern it with 
men in all their follies and foibles, in all their joys and torrowi. 
He loves to probe deeper into the iprings of human acdoni and 
moiivci. His iotellectual gifts, spietulld as they are, love to 
analyse the heart and illuminate the secret comers of human 
tout He h with Meredith and George EUot in his psy* 
cbological bent and he is perhaps influenced by tbe psycho* 
logical Doveb of the modern age. George Eliot lays the whole 
itreu on character, but in Sarat Chandra there it a delicate 
combination ofeharacter and incident. His manipulation of 
events and characters is to nice and startling that once we take 
up tbe book, we cannot but finish it} nevertheless, there it no 
cheap Kntationabsm in him. Content to draw hit materials 
from men and women trith whom he has come in actual con¬ 
tact, he excels in picturing his age. He has not etuyed to 
build in fancy any bygone age. Bengali novels were mainly 
historical in the first stage of their development. Bankim- 
chandra and R.ameshchaodra were inheritors of the tradition 
of Scott and were radiant luminaries in tbe realm of historical 
romances. This romantic element it extinct for the present, 
and there is no likelihood that it will come into vogue in near 
future. Therelbre it b not strange that Sarat Chandra con¬ 
fined himself to sodal and reaUstic novels only. It u moreover 
due to his intellectuality and wit, the practical turn of hu miod, 
and the indignant note o< hb expressions. He lacks that ima- 
pnative scnsibibility and love for the antique which makes up 
a writer of Romance. 

Sarat Chandra b a satiric observer. He has not the 
geniality of Dickens nor u hb work, pungent with the cynicism 
6f Thackeray. He b a bitter critic of life. With the subtlety 
ofhisarttstic delineation, he lashes all sorts of Insioecrities of 
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life, til ihtnu tad pretenc«, tnd the vi«i tod w.-on^^i rf the 
present generttioD- A refonoer tthetrf, he never pretcbet 
hutbeorie*. He fceU keenly the wickedncM tod the inhu- 
mtnlty thtt •eeeo rtmptot in our locitl life tnd tocttl relt- 
^ liooi, tnd hit lentidve wul it clouded by t trtgedy for the 
moment; but he never lotci hope In mtnldnd. He htt firm 
belief in the estenlitl goodnets of thingt tad knovrt thtt every- 
thiog will be tet right in its own time. 

There «t note of revolt in him, tnd he htt thit much 
in common with Berntrd Shtw thtt both ere dettructive 
forcet, both tre intellectutl irrittott in the field of letters. 
They htve opened the eyei of the public to mttters ol deep 
ietcrest tnd contequenily to the hidden ctnken of our life 
tnd tocicty. Strtt Chtndrt hu revolted tgtioit the accepted 
convention of woman’s place in loeiety. To him chastity it 
not the only thing thtt mtket t perfect womtrt. To attain 
perfection, Ae mutt have developed her faculties to their 
fullest extent. There tre Infinite potsibilitiet in which t 
woman can fulfil the end of her life. 

He has shown us the God element in women who tre 
detpited by the genteel society. In Savitri tnd Rajltkshmi 
be has clearly manifetied the great and good things ihete 
neglected women are capable of doing. Though they went 
out of the threshold of society, their destinies are not doomed. 
If they are given an opportunity, they are able to do immense 
good to socieiy. This breadth of sanity of outlook has 
enabled him to illumine the darkest regions which lie 
hidden because of the hypocriiy and harshness of society. 

Though himself not teotimental, the keynote of all his 
characters Is sentimentality. Sentimentality is a social trait 
with us. His characters are more or lest impassionate. It 
is often difficult to find out any rhyme or reason for their 
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actions. His portraiture is very effective, whenever he is to 
deal with eccentric persons. Bindu, Sreekanta. Birajbou, 
and Satith make themselves beloved to us by their waywar* 
dness aod eocentiidcy. The searchlight of the author’s 
penetrating art irradiates all their oddities and whims and 
make them immortal friends of his readers. 

Reticent and reserved in nature, Sarat Chandra never 
takes hb readers into hu confidence. There b a note of 
aloofneu in him, so that we do iM>t find in him that charm 
of pathos that b a dbtinctive characteristic with Dickens 
or wnih Jaladhar Sen in our ovra literature. In “GriAadoko” 
the fate of Achala b sad enough, but the author had no 
tears for her. There b no attempt on the part of the author 
to draw sympathy and mercy for thb helpleas girl. He 
presents the complex tragedy with the calm serenity of a 
dbpasionate judge. 

A stem critic of life and a shrewd observer, he notes 
the trivialities of our life, the little worries, the little woes 
and the little joys of our everyday life and adjusts them to 
build up amusing itoriea and noveb. But he never laughs 
with them, or sheds tears for them. Variety aod wit he 
has, but be has not that milk of human kindness which 
makes the writer one with hb hero, except in Sreekanta, 
which b the David Copperfield of Sarat Chandra, where be b 
Mid to have given reminiscences ofhb own life and there 
is some approach to Belf«tprestion. 

Sarat Chandra b far more succesriul with women than 
with men. Though not a devotee in the shrine of feminine 
grace and charm, he has given us women in the elusive 
elements of womanhood, with a delicacy o( tooeb all his own. 
The women characters such as Bijoya, Achala, Sabitri are 
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to deiUy dnwo that they can be compared with the women 
of Shakespeare. Portia, Viola, Julia will find no shame 
to call them their own kith and kio. These portraits mark 
the rich fertility and profundity of his genius. 

As a stylist, he is simple and clear. The subtle and complex 
characters are presented to us with such clarity and lucidity 
that one is struck with wonder. He records the minutest 
fluctuatiooi of emotional experience, with an ease and eloqu* 
ence that always appeals to the heart. There is no straining 
after rich technique. There is nowhere any overemphasis. 

Sarat Chandra is still living and the rich vitality of his 
genius may yet give us products that may belie all our 
]»edkdoDs. But we think the vigour ol his creative power 
has spent its force. He may goon giving us old things in 
new forms and garbs, but be will not perhaps open any more 
new avenues of light. But what be has given us, is sterling 
gold, and Bengal will ever remain grateful to him for the 
rich fesut iu which he has invited all who can read their 
mother-tongue. Sarat Chandra is too near for us to form any 
rational and unbiaKd estimate of his art and genius. But 
future generations may adore him as one of the best artists of 
our mother-tongue, who has said fine things about humanity 
more than any litterateur of his age. Next to the many-sided 
and heaven-bom genius of Rabindranath, the world-poet, 
hb Is the greater intellectual fecundity. A perusal of his works, 
if not of all, but at least of the more well-kiwwn ones, will 
convince any one of his elusive genius and excellent art. 
There can be no gainsaying the fact that he will always 
loom a large and important figure in the world of ficttoo. 


Netaji Subhas 


Ncuiji Subhub ! tbpu thouldit be living at thii hour, 
I ndia bai need of tbee. 

India it free toKlay. We, however, need a tike 

Subhath wbo can build the future on solid foundations. 
Mahatma Gandhi gave us the creed of non^olcnce and 
satyagraha and won freedom for ui. But with all glory to 
Mahatma, we must not and we should not forget, the grand 
achievements of Subhash, whkh, judged from the view* 
point of practical realities did more for our Hberaiion than 
any other political move on the part of India. 

The astounding boklnem of bis revolutioxiary plans in 
East Asia b the wonder of vronders. To a disarmed people, 
wbo have not handled arms for two hundred years, be, 
brought the intrepid seal of a revolutionary and with the 
magic of hit personality and faith, he inspired all around 
him, so that clerks gave up their pens for swords and girls 
came out of their sedusioD to fight for Indian freedom. 

He solved the problem of communalitta, the no lets 
bewildering question of food and language, raised an army, 
formed a national Government and fought heart and soul 
for the sdvation of India. Those wbo could not undentand 
the technique of Ahimsa and Satyagraha were moved by 
the power of rifies and machine guns and changed their 
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inisdt *ad (hb is the real force behind the traosfer of power 
by the British rulen. 

He wu bom on Saturday, the 23rd January, 1897, 
Brought up in a large family, he became sociable and a matt 
beloved to everybody. But was contemplative from the very 
early yean and rtroairted, as he says himself, an introvert all 
his life. 

In bis school-days be came under the influence of the 
works of Vivekananda and from his flery teachings he imbibed 
bis great love for his motherland and the creed of social 
service. He derived his mystic outlook and creed of renuncia¬ 
tion from the sayings of Ramkriiboa. In his auto*biography, 
he did imt give much value to the erase for purity and self- 
continence but be himself led a life of celibacy and had 
some sort of divine illuminalton. The reception of this 
spiritual light made a dynainie change in his life. It was 
the death of the lower man, the natural man in blm and 
the regeneration and birth of the true self, which 6ndt in 
furrender and service the promise of the highest freedom 
and glory. 

After graduating from the Scottish Church College, he 
went to England. He stood fourth in the I. 0. S. examina¬ 
tion but he wai determined to pay the price of freedom, 
the price, as he says, consists of tacriflee and tuflering, 
without selling bimMlf for a mess of pottage. This was 
in 1921. 

Since then, betook an active part in the Indian struggle 
for freedom, first as a trusted lieutenant of Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan and then in his own leadership. He was twice 
elected President of the Indian Congress. His re-election 
at Tripuri was made after a memorable fight with the 
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Congret* High Commutd. He had to redgn becaute of 
ioternal presnire and loon after be organiMd the Forward 
Blodc. He bad to be behind the prison-ban for several 
yean between 1921 and 1941. On January 26, 1941. be 
was founJ missing Irom bis Elgin Road botne, where he 
was in internment. 

The brief space of five yean from 1941 to 1945 saw the 
crowning glory of his life. After a miraculous escape from 
India, he joined the Axis forces. He was honoured by Musso* 
Uni and Hitler. Formed an Indian National Army and 
fought the great war of independence. He failed but his fail¬ 
ure is greater than success. 

Whether he is dead or not is still a mystery. If be is alive 
he is sure to come and glorify India but If he is actually dead, 
he is deathle« in his glory and wiU remain for ever the symbol 
of youth and adventure and the embodiment of freedom like 
King Arthur and will inspire generations after generations. 

The moat striking feature of his great life is the great mys¬ 
tic outlook which sought the freedom, ease and splendour of 
transcettdcnce in the turmoil of political and social activitita. 
He had an abiding faith in oneness of humanity and bis staunch 
fight for Indian freedom was to build a richer and a newer 
world. The sweet ideal of world-fellowship finds beautiful 
expression in the following extract of his speech. “O what a 
wonderful vision of the greatest ideal of one God and one 
humanity, one culture, one vision and one citisenship. In this 

great comity of Nations, aU other countries wiU be like differ¬ 
ent provinces, subordinated to a world-govemment, with a 
world ideal, which alone can save mankind from mutual 
slaughter and self-destructive politkal and revolutionary 
upheavals. God grant us wisdom to understand and live up 
to this great world-idesU.” 



2^ 

Tbii dreamy vUon wai bated on hi* cenceptioD of reality. 
He layiReality i* spirit, the ettc&ce of which is love, gra¬ 
dually unfolding itself in an eternal play of conflicting forces 
and their solutions. To him this world was not an illusion. 
He loved this world with all its joys and sorrows. * He wrote 
in his book—'An Indian Pilgrim*—Reality hat an objective 
existence and not an illusion. This reality is not static but 
dynamic, it is ever changing towards a better state of existence. 
Thu reality it for me spirit working with a conscious purpose 
through space and time. 

This faith gave him that magnetic charm which made him 
the beloved leader of Ajad Hind Pous. He is no match for 
Mahatma Gandhi, whose spiritual insight is unparalled in the 
history of the world, but next to him his towering personality 
soars higher above the rest of the lighten for freedom. 
Shahnawas Rhan writes about him—“From the moment I 
came into penona] contact with him, be exercised a strange 
inOuenoe over me. Even now, I do not koow in what pro¬ 
portion the man, (he soldier and the statesman in him were 
blended. At home the man in hint seemed to dominate, at 
the front and in the midst of his troops, the soldier in him 
shone in splendid glory, and in the councils and conferences 
and at his desk, as Head of the State of the Provisional Go¬ 
vernment of Asad Hind, his brilliant statesmanship made a 
profound impression on one and all of us." 

This is very b^h praise from a man who was brought 
up in the strict discipline of British Military atmosphere. 
One can also write pages to illustrate his dynamic enthus¬ 
iasm, his wonderful power c( command, his fore-sight and 
political sagadty, the outcome of bis astute knowledge of 
the iatemationa] politics and a very dear grasp of men 
and things. But we would rather concentrate eur attention 
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oo hit grc«t idcaii which vre need to build the IndU of 
bis dream. Subhaa was a nationalist to the core of hit 
heart. In hit Tokyo speech, he said: “I am a nationalist 
myself who will give the last drop of hit blood for the 
preservation of national honour and self-respect'' This 
nationlism was based on hb faith that India hat a 
mission in thu world, that her great tradition wat one of 
synthesis. He was proud of Indian thought and culture, 
which from the very beginning was universal in iu outlook. 
He therefore wanted to build up a new and modern nation 
on the basis of our old culture and civilutation, but bu 
efforts would not be merely to fulfil a selfish national 
purpose but to make humanity great so that the work! 
may ultimately become a better and happier place to 
dwell in. 

On this back ground of spiritual wealth, love and 
spkndour on this ideal of universal prosperity and bappi- 
neis he wanted to establish a sociah'st society, which would 
be noted for all-round freedom. He says t- By freedom, 
I mean all round freedom i. e. freedom for the rkh as 
well at for the poor, freedom for all individuals and all 
clnsset. This freedom implies not only emancipation from 
political bondage but abo equal dbtribution of wealth, aboli¬ 
tion of caste-barriers and social inequities and destruction 
of communalism and religious intolerance. This, as an 
ideal may appear utopian to hard-beaded men and women, 
b ut thb ideal at once can appease the hunger of the soul.*’ 

We are yet to arrive at this goal when each individual 
in our body-politic gels full and free opportunity for self- 
expansion and for self-expreHion. Hu 'creed was one of 
socialism. He says ^ ‘‘India should evolve her own form 
of socialftm as well her own methods. I have no doubt in 
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my mind (Kftt •alvaiioa of IndU m of the world, depends 
on socuHtm* 

Man is not a mere spectator of the world process. He is 
an active agent who by hit sacrifice and suffering, moulds 
the world nearer to bis ideals. We must therefore strive hard 
and work hard to follow in the footsteps of that great liberator 
of India, whose name should go to history along with 
Shivaji, Washington. Garibaldi, Kama! Aumrk and many 
others. 

It M a pity that we do iu>t honour him as we should. 
We become great by honouring the great. Let us adore 
our great Netaji, the man of sterling virtues, the worshipper 
of noble principles. In one trf his letters, he wrote- "In this 
mortal world, everything perishes except principles. These 
principles can live only when individuals do not hesitate 
to die for them. When individuals perish for a sacred 
principle, that principle does not die, but incarnates in 
other individuals.* 

Let us gird up our loins to die for the great principles 
for which he stood. His faith and philosophy, his fervent 
patriotism and splendid sacrifice are not in vain. The 
immortal hero of the war of Indian Independence will have 
homage and reverence from men of all climates now and 
for ever. It is for us to see whether we can glorify our 
little souls by the motto of hii greainos, by the radiance of 
his service and suffering. 



Mahendranath —A study 


Mahendra NaUi, the Saint ii dead and the whole couBtrr 
mourns his loss. There are many, now living, who may 
be superior to him in learning and culture and many such 
would be bom in future. But it would be diflicuU to find 
one like him, who did not merely punue knowledge for his 
own sake, but lived the philosophy he taught, 

The Upanisbad has a beatiful panage which runs thus :— 

Brahma-Nishlbo grihasthah syat 
Tattvajnana-Parayanah. 

Yad Yat Karma Pralnirvita. 

Tad Brahmani Samarpayet. 

One can say without auy exaggeration that Mahendra 
Nath was such a householder, whose life was thoroughly per¬ 
meated with Brahma. All bis life he pursued the deeper 
truth of all things and in all his aciivitiei he dedicated bis 
works to the eternal being. He was the perfect embodimeai 
of Indian Culture and from teeing him and knowing him, we 
can say surely that what India has taught through her long 
centuries of Sadhana is not peace which is in negation, but 
that which is goodness, which is in the truth of perfect union. 
He was the true Nbkam Karma Yogi, which ideal has 
been so beautifully preached in the divine song in the battle 
field of Kurukshetra. He knew how to perform all bis 
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•ctivitiM In the pre»ciKe of the eternal, with the pure knowle¬ 
dge of the ipiritual meaning of exUtence. 

He war born on the 25th. May, 18B5 at Lohagora, a 
rich and prorperoui village in the Dbtrict of Jcnore, now in 
Eastern Pakistan. He l<»t his father while he was a child 
of three years and her loving mother brought her up with 
great care and caution. He imbibed hJl deep religious 
tendencies from her and it was she, who guided hii early 
foot-steps in the path of knowledge. He was at first admitted 
into the Victoria Collegiate School at Narail, but on account 
of fevers, he left Narail and joined the Sanmilani School 
of Joaore. But here too he was a pray to Malaria and as 
such he went to Barisal. In Barisal, he was a student of 
Broja Mohan H. E. School and here the famous teacher 
Kaitaib Pandit made deep impreasions upon hit growing 
aoul and he tried to follow the great moral ideals of that 
famous School. But Barisal too did not suit his health and 
he was sent to Deoghar. Here in the open fields, he found 
that great joy which is in nature and be daily used to read 
(he poems of Wordsworth, the works of Rabindranath and 
bis father and these writings moulded his life and character. 
He passed the Entrance Examination in 1903 and joined 
the General assembly’s Institution in Calcutta. Here while 
following the lectures of Mr. Bruce and Wordsworth, he felt 
something of the romantic feelings of that great poet, and 
be felt that the big palm trees in the courtyard of his inslitu- 
tiont were not dead things but they were animate living 
things. His feeling was too deep to allow him to walk over 
the grasses of the lawn. When bis mind was thus moved 
by nature, he tried to get into touch with religious teachers 
and with Swami Saradanaoda of the Ramkritbna Mission, 
be went to the mother Sarada Devi. The mother gave a beauti- 
(U lotus to him and told him—“you are very beautiful. Let 
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yomr heart blotaom like the peudi of Urn beautiful flower." 
Thii blessing of the great mother had been fruitful in hit life. 
After pasting the P. A* in 1905, be joined the Presidency 
College and here he came into Couch with that great 
Professor, Benoyendra Nath Sen. He also came into touch 
with another noUe man, namely, Nagcndra Nath Bhaduri 
and in the company of this mao, hit spiritual life blotmoed 
vritb fragrance. After fiaisbing his educational career, he 
joined the Sanskrit College as Lecturer in English. Here 
he came into close contact with great Sanskrit teachen, 
namely, Mahamohopadhaya Prananath Tarkaralna, 
Luxman Shascri, Pandit Thakurdas Sarma and others and 
he studied Vedanta. After studying the Vedanta Philosophy 
in their original source, be submitted a thesis on the compara* 
tive studies in Vedanta and obtained the Ph. D. degree of the 
Calcutta University in 1920. In 1930, he was transferred to the 
Presidency College and while acting as Professor there, he 
delivered the convocation address at Gurukul and in 1929 
he was the sectional chairman on Hindu Philosophy in the 
Philoeophicai Congress held at Dacca. Soon aAer this, he 
went to Nabadwlp and there one day he felt that a bright 
presence had manifested itself before him. And this presence 
asked him "my Child, my Child, follow me.*’ He answered 
"materialise yourself on the physical plane and I shall certainly 
follow you. Otherwise it is not pnoible for me to follow 
you." At that the presence illumined Mahendra Nath and 
he felt that the mysteries of the unknown world all at once 
expressed themselves before him. This unique and mysterious 
feeling continued for several years, and soon after tbh 
miraculous insight, be began to write his book on tbe Hindu 
mysticism. This book spread his name and fame all over 
the world and he was invited by Italy to deliver lectures on 
Hindu Religion and philosoi^y. His lectures in Italy and 
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oUter pUce< were Inter on publubed u ‘Ensiern Lights* and 
this bonk wu very favourably received by the reading 
public. 

From Italy, he went to England, stopping for a short time 
in Paris. In Europe, he came in touch with the leading 
phUosopbers and the great intellectual gianu and every 
one of them was thoroughly impressed by his deep teaming, 
by bis personal spiritual insight and by bit loving character. 
He also met Roroain RoUand and bad a very beautiful 
interview with him. AAer bis return from Europe, be went 
to Pandicheri and be was very much fisacinated with the 
spiritual life led by the Asramitu at Pandicheri. He also 
learnt all about the integral Yoga preached by Sri Arabinda. 
After his return from Pandicheri, be was invited to join the 
world conference o^ faiths and to May, 1936 he again tailed 
for England. This travel was fruitful in many ways and 
be enjoyed his trip very much coming into contact with the 
leading persooaliiiei of Europe, many of whom are really 
more spiritual than the average Indian. After his retirement 
In 1950, many of bis admirers and pupils celebrated his 
65th. birlb-day and arranged a memorial meeting, which was 
pierided over by Dr. Sarvapalli Radha Kiishnan and it was 
attended by many distinguished Profesurs and Cultural 
leaders from India and abroad. This /ayanti furwtion was 
a great success. It had published three books—one on Indian 
Culture in English, one in Bengali and the third, a life on 
the teachings of Dr. Sarkar. 

It is not a fit occasion to appraise the contributions of 
Mabendra Naib in the domain of philosophy and religion. 
Time will alone evaluate them and will preserve what is 
wonh preierviog, but we say that his life was a dedicated 

life, tp truth, goodness and beauty. The Upanithad ideals 
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were not mere itnaginarle*. With him, they were virtue! 
realities. According to him, man’s pursuit after Ananda 
is the highest goal of his life and he taught that if 
mankitvd tries to realise the great wave of Ananda which 
comes out of everything in the universe then by proper 
habits and diligent exercise we shall be able to enjoy joy 
and blits in the highest category. He too was the lover of 
beauty. According to him, beauty and bliss are the ultimate 
realities on earth and as we pursued our ideab by dilig* 
ence and by perKVerance we climb up the stages and 
come face to face with the embodiment of the real Ananda. 

This it a very short account of the great teacher. He 
is much superior in bis eitcemcd wrilingt. In personal life 
hit heart was as tweet as his body was extremely beautiful. 
Even after bit death, there was such a hab of glory round 
about his face that the onlookers could not but feel presence 
of something deeply interfused with his noble souL 
His life is sublime and inspiring and will Krve 
as an infallible guide lo all seekers after truth b the 
realisation of the ultimate end of human existence. Maben* 
dra Nath as a philosopher may live or may die, but Mahen* 
dra Nath the great devotee shall live for ever. Along 
with his many dbciplcs and admirers, we also say, “Oh 1 
great Soul j may your departed AtmaUve in Joy and har¬ 
mony with Ovc^Soul." 



Is the American Indian an Indian 
Emigrant ? 


Before the advent of the greedy European* to the 
Wettcrn heinitphere» America, both North and louth, had 
Dumerouf civiliicd people*. The European* took their 
contineni*. dairoyed their ancient heritage and almost 
exterminated a noble race of people. It 1» the tragedy of 
Imperialism. 

Now that mo*t of the original inhabiianu of America 

are dead and gone, scholar* and anihropologutt have »t«died 

with care the old civiUzation* of the New World. Thi» 
study has discloaed the exutcnce of four outstanding cultures, 
namely, the Pueblo culture in the south-west, the Aztec to 
the valley* and highlands of Mexico, the Maya in Yucatan 
pcninjuU of Mexico and the Inca of Peru, culture* which 
stand comparison with those found in Egypt, Mesopotamia 
and Indus Valley. 

It is generally agreed among the Kholar* that Asia is 
the original home of the American Indians, though there 
is no agreement as to whence they actually came. 

It is coiyectured on the evidences so far collected that 
these people cromed over about 25,000 years back. Nobody 
is de£nite bow this immigration took place. The most 
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common view U that the ttmin of migrenti p&twd over 
by way of Berring Strait. It ii not alio very wild to 
imagiae that the intrepid tailors who %vent to colonue the 
Pacific Islandi, tailed in calm winter acruM the great 
Pacific Ocean and directly reached Mexico or Peru. But 
the actual route taken U not of to much importance, at 
the original home from which they actually departed. 


Colonlaed by Hindus 

In bit itartling book “Hindu America” Dcwan ChamanJal, 
a farootu jouroaliit of India, took up the thetit that 
America wai colonited by the Hindu long before the 
arrival of Columbus. Unfortunately this bat not attracted 
our attention to that extent which, tuch a conclunon, would 
have taken the fancy of a free race. 

Now that we are free, it bebovet our national pride to 
uke up the matter in right earneai and to iavatigate 
the matter to its very core. If the view it correct, it will 
infuse a new glory and a bold ipirit of enterprise into 
our dull national life. When we ihall realise that men 
from our own country vrent forth and after suffering great 
hardships colonised distant unknown countries, tbeir remarks* 
ble achievements in exploration and conquest would be 
perennial sources of inspiration and guidance to all the 
youths of the countries. 

Now if you ask for sdentifie proof of the fact that the 
Hindus actually diKovered America and established empire 
there, you cannot have it, because of the Spanish Colonial 
policy. The Spaniards subjected the Indians (o slavery, 
pillaged them of their wealth, ruthlessly destroyed all 
vestige of their ancient cultures. So one can - only place 
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facu that »tiU reniain*—cuitoow and ritual^-wbicb ttiU cxi»% 
aiul from thoe one can veniure an inference only. 

People in Bengal know ihc famoui story of Lakshman 
Sen, the last independent ruler of Bengal, bow he did 
not withstand the Moslem invasion because of a prophecy. 
We have a similar situation in Meilco. Monteturoa, who 
was king of the Aiteca, when Cortes went to conquer, had 
thousands of warriors while Cortes had a mere handful. 
But there was an ancient legend that strange, white-skinned 
gods would one day come and uke possession of the land 
of the Aateca. Thb superstition hastened the ruin of the 
vast Aztec empire. 

Sun Worabiper* 

This similarity in national trait u no proof but still it is 
something. Then come to the names-the Axtecs remind 
you of the sage Aide who saved the race having serpent 
foe its totem. Are the Aztecs the heroes of the grateful 
race who left India because of persecution by the Kuni 
Kings? No answer is forthcoming, but you must not forget 
the azsociatioo. These Aztecs founded a lake settlement 
called Tenochiitlan on. the site of the present Mexico city. 
They, Uke the Mayas are devoted tun worshippers and it is 
said that their great sute might be called a democratic 
tbeoracy because of their fimaiic religious zeal. Now worthip 
of the sun as the embodiment of god is to be found in 
Egypt and India. There are some who hold that neither 
the Egyptians nor the Aztecs atul the Mayas had any contact 
with one another at any time in the past and that each 
race developed all the items, ideas and practices of itt 
own culture independently. But the traits are so similar 
(bat tbit theory of parallel cutural development seems not 
to be trve. Mootezuma, Emperor of Mexico told the 



SpanUrd* that hit aocetiow cai»« from the F« Ea»t, acrott 
great water* and they were white people. Thi* native 
tradition u against the Egyptian origin. Then again scholan 
have established that India is the source from which the 
culture of Egypt and Greece originated. So it is beyond 
all doubt that the culture of the Aztecs and the Mayas 
is the product of early Hindu colonisation. 

There are many other factors which also go to eslabllsh 
that the American Indians are really Indians. Dewan 
Chamanlal has collected these data in his “Hindu America'’ 
from various recognised authors and I select the following 
from his capturing book. But before I pass on to them, 

I shall like to tell something about the description of the 
potato in the Puranas. If one reads the description of the 
tame, one will see that it is a narration of actual things 
and not of imaginary lands. The writen of the Puranas 
divide the patafa region into seven parts and two of the 
names Maya and Bali occur in the ■case of the Mayas and 
Bolivia. 

Professor Raman Mena, Curator of thhe National MuKum 
of Mexico says that the Maya human types are like those 
of India. The irreproachable technique of their reliefs, the 
sumptuous headdress and ostentatious outlook, the system 
of coiutniction, all speak of India aisd the Orient. 

In the Mexican Government publication, it is written that 
those who arrived first in the continent, later to be known 
as America, were group* of men, driven by that mighty 
current that set out from India towards the East 
Mexican Hymn 

There U a Mexican hymn which support* the conclurion. Here 
is the hymn 

Over the tyater in ships came oumeroni tribes. 
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To tho cout they came, to the eoMt aituated on the north 
And wherewith ships they landed. 

That was called Panuila ( •when they govern the water” ) 
That is now called Fanutla. 

Then they followed the coast. 

They beheld the mountains, specially the Sierra Nevada 

and Volcan ( Popocatepati. ) 
And came still following the coast, to Guatemala 
Tbercafler they came and reached. 

The place called Tsmoneban ( "we seek our home” ) 

And there they tarried long. 

There it a distinct remmblance between the words pculo 
and Panutla. Then about the gods worshipped by these 
people, it is said that "when the Spaniards arrived in Yucatan 
they found an immenK number of gods being worshipped. 
Bttcntially the great god was the rain god ‘Cbac’ the migrated 
and transformed Ganesh of the Hindu systems, with him 
marched lodra as maise god and around and upon these 
two dieties arose a vast number of minor divinities earth gods, 
rainbow goddesses and what not. It is powible that into its 
cultured ferment came not only great driAages of idesis and 
beliefs from orthodox Hinduism and Brahmauum, but from 
Buddhism as well.” 


Swinging Penance 

Tlien the swinging ceremony, annually performed in 
our country during the Gharak Puja has a parallel in the 
swinging penance performed in Dakota, U. S. A. Hewitt 
is of opinion that these bold adventurers went to America, 
sbme' through China and Japan, while others by direct 
voyages. India U the original home of cotton. It is very 
likely that the Indian immigrants to America took mtb 
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them the coKoa pUpt from thear oaiiva homes. The worship 
of the loaJce ia India and Mexico U one of the important 
links between the Indians. Mayas and Aatea. The patala 
region is associated in the Hindu tradition with the Nagas. 
The walls enclosing the Great Temple of Mexico were 
covered with sculptured serpeois and scholars have proved 
the existence of the Vrita and Ahi legend in America- 

The accurate representation of the Indian elephant’s 
profile, its trunk, tusk, and lower lip, the form of its car 
together with the distinctive Hindu artistic feeling on sculp* 
tured pillars in the ruitu of Maya civilization ts an unmis* 
takable proof of the connection between India and (he origiaal 
inhabitants of pre-Columbus America. 


Mackenzie writes that the doctrine of the world’s ages 
was imported into pre-Columbian America. The duration 
of the first age is the same in Mexico and India—namely 
4,800 years* 


The Sacred Fire 

The ancient Mexican mode of producing the sacred fire 
appears to be the prototype of the Vedic cereoM^iiial. The 
ancient American used to cremate the dead. The North 
American Indians stilj perform the ceremony of Soma sacri¬ 
fice- The American Indians had maidens of God, just like 
our Devadasis, who used to serve in the temples. Tbe 
most important duty performed by them was to guard the 
sacred fires so that they were never extinguished and to 
make a daily food offering to the gods. The FOru Indians 
still perform the Ram-Sita Uttav. The Mexican Indians 
still stage the fight between tbe armies of Rama and Ravana. 
Like India tto kitchen in Indian homes in America is com- 
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plete without which is used for grinding com nnd 

mskiDg chutneyt. They chew the coco-ie«ves vrith lime just 
ns we do with betel-lesvet. The Hindu chspati or rod is 
eaten in every Indian home in Mexico and other adjoining 
states- Pepper is frequenUy used. Almost all our vegetables 
and fruits are available in Mexico and some of them have 
names similar to those in India. 

There use of flowers is common in sdl rituals. They 
hang garlands and wrreaths round the necks of gods just 
as we do. Uke our Yogis, there were American priests, 
who luflered rigours and penances of the most severe types 
to appease gods and to have communion with them. 

The American Indians were a highly moral people. 
They practised monogamy at a rule. They were great archi¬ 
tects who erected huge stone stnicturca as templet and forts. 
The immense irrigation system is a glorious achievement. 

Free India must now reclaim to its embracing clasp 
the long forgotten brothen of Americsu We must esublish 
cultural relationship with these brave people who have 
retained in spite of inhuman penecutions their bonds with 
their mother countries. 

Cultural ambamadon should start forth immediately in 
Mexico, Peru, Bolivia axtd Guatemala where they still 
cherish our faith and culture. The call comes from beyond 
the far-off seas and it b a call of friendship, love and good¬ 
will. Will not young India respond f Will not our ambidous 
and valiant young men follow in tbe fooiitepa of their fear¬ 
less fore-fathen f Mother India sits serenely with her loving 
smlk and waits to see. 




The Father of Indian 
Independence'^ 


Mahatma Oandht u the fine>t flower of Indian ipiritual 
life and with the great names of that land of mystery and 
Strangeness, Krlihna, Buddha, Mahavira, Chaitanya, 
Ramkrlshna and Aurobinda, he will go down to history as 
a perennial source of inspiration and guidance. 

But one should ask whether his influence is to biooom 
forth in renewed trigour and effulgence for the creation 
of a new world of love and joy. 

Now on this solemn day, bis birthday, I can assure 
tny kind listeners that the more we know of him and his 
teachings, the belter it is for the whole world. 

Those of us who are dreamers, who are thinking of 
a world-Govemment and of friendliness and fellowship 
between the nations of the world should today ponder 
over hb advice as to the right way of action for all 
good objects. 

"The right action etmtains its own propaganda and 
needs no other. It's the same with aU these movements, 
aocieties or secto, they waste their time and energies saying 
what every body ought to do, but if they themselves were 

• A lecture delivered by Dr. Das in Sanfrancisco. 
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to »ct up to ib«ir own principles, ihst would be sufficient 
and arresting propaganda. Truth needs no publicity other 
than itself and like a stone thrown into a pond, its ripples 
will in lime inevitably reach the circumference ’* 

We should try to realise the meaning and significance 
of this solemn utterance and then try to'<Itve up to our ideals 
in life, for it is easy to talk but hard to practise. Gandhi 
brought a new force to political life, the force of truth 
and ahimsa or non*violence. He thus spiritualised politics 
and showed the world by the achievement of Indian 
Independence, how souUforce is greater than the force of 
the arms. 

He walked as he hiouelf said in his letter to Tagore in 
the footsteps of Christ and Buddha and Ohrist-like he died 
the death of a martyr from the hand of one Hindu, for 
whom he lived all his life. 

Mahatma Gandhi was a Hindu to the core of his 
heart. He hat written himself—“I can no more describe 
my feeling for Hinduism than for my own wife. She moves 
me as no other woman in the world can. Not that she hat 
no faults; I dare say, she has many more than I see myself. 
But the feeling of an indiisoluble bond is there. Even so 
I feel for and about Hinduism with all its faults and 
limitations.*’ 

Therefore it behoves all who come to worship hb great life 
mat they should try to live up to the great ideals of Hinduism, 
for inspite of all he owed to Ohrbtianlty, all he owed to 
Tolstoy, all he owed to Ruridn, he showed in his life and 
activities, the mighty thought^currents of Hinduism in their 
broadest and most universal aspects. 
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The world in this atomic age tweds a new philosophy 
and this intellectual fare one should find in the sacred 
and solemn teachings of Hinduism. 

Hatred cannot cease by hatred but we can conquer It 
only by the power of love. Under the apprehemion of a 
third world-war, we must be brave and we must fight our 
way for that abiding world-peace which has been the aim 
and ideal ©fall true religious and cultured persons all over 
the globe. 

And for this world-Govcmment, we dreainefs should 
bear in mind what Gandhi said about suffering. He wrote f— 
“Suffering cheerfuUy endured ceases to be suffering and is 
transmuted into an ineHable joy. The roan who fli« from 
suffering U the victim of endless tribulation before it has 
come to him and is half dead when it does come. But 
one who k cheerfully ready for anything and everything 
that comes, escapes aU pain ; hil cheerfulnem actt as an 
anaesthetic.” 

With these wirdi of hope, let us try to buUd the edifice 
of true and real Internationalism. Unless we be cosmopoli¬ 
tan, we perish. Civiliiatioo Is the expressioo of the soul and it 
dir«ts ui to expand our hearts in no uncertain terms. We shall 
preach the gospel of love. We shall fight that one war, m 
which all men are aUies.the war against hunger and ignorant*. 
Let all the hungry in the globe and let all that are m 
darkness know that the nectar of love is food for everybody 
and that spiritual love is light for every roan. 

Let us accept therefore on this solemn birth-day of the 
new Mcaria of our age that the soul’s upward urge requires 
the path of love and non-violence. Ut us be true to our 
creed-let us not prepare ourselves for war by increase of 



armamcnu, let tu be hopeful ond ebeerful. We know that 
modem •cienoe and human in^enuiiy can make our planet, 
the home of happy million* by conquering hunger, by 
diipeUbg darkne** and by preaching and living the life of 
love. Let all peaitnbm and doubt go, let u« make new 
hbiory by following the lead of Gandhi in hi* holy living, 
let tu in our •earch for truth and greatnen, depend once 
for all to the creative power of the aoul. 


The Language problem in India 


A language it the most powetful implement that ihapea 
the deiliny of bumankiod using it. Living in this age of 
machine, we know how the irons and the tlcelt have directed 
and ruled the modern worid more powerfully than any 
human emperor or dictator could have done. Language 
involves social conaequences of greater import and significance. 
It does things to man just as a metal or a machine does 
things to him. It opens new life-force and brings new vitality, 
but at the same time, it may bring decadence and disease. 

This must be borne in mind by all lovers of India in 
aolving the knotty language problems of India. What lan¬ 
guage we habitually speak depends upon a geographic 
accident. Therefore there is no inherent difficulty in lear¬ 
ning a new language. This is a factor, wbkh is forgotton by 
many, while sincerely trying to solve this problem. 

Our political leaders have decided that Hindi should 
be our state language and because of this decisioo, there is 
already a slowing down of our desire to master the English 
language precisely and correctly. 

The above decision is a polltiestl one and may be revised. 
1 wish to place before all lovers of culture that if we adopt 
Hindi as our national language, we are doomed to be 
insular and backward in the march of butnao civilisation. 
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If Hindi u retained aa the atate-ianguage, each itudent 
ahall have to learn four languagea^hU mother tongue, 
Hindi, Sanskrit and Eagliah. We cannot diapenae with the 
Sacukrii aait ia the fouauin source of all that is best and 
grandest in our national culture. We can not give up 
Bojlah as it is the best means for our international commu¬ 
nication. 

Moreosrer the retention of Hindi gives to those whose 
mother-tongue is Hindi an undesirable preference over 
those who speak a different language. To be fair and 
impartial, we can therefore use either Sanskrit or English 
as our state language. As a language, Sanskrit has values 
much superior to most of the world-languages, but unfortuna¬ 
tely it is a dead language. The best thing, therefore, would 
be for us to adopt the English language, which is already 
known to people all over India. 

If Englbh remains our state language, none in India 
gets any advantageous position over any other and a student 
may finish his nudies by learning there languages, his 
mother-tongue, Sanskrit and English. 

Modern'tecboology is an international culture which 
ministers to the common needs of human beings. We must 
have science and technology in order to have prosperity 
and progrcM. English will be necessary for this purpose. 

But the English language has many other advantages. 
It if in a sense world-language. One who knows English 
may travel all over the globe and may communicate with 
the different tribes and races to a limited extent. The 
treasure bouse of the world’s literature is open to one who 
knows English. 
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The world U now becoming nearer and nearer ihrougb 
the great achievemeau of aclcjice. Human coUaboration 
on a Planetary acale for bringing health, lebure and plenty 
for all it the human ideal to-day and the united Nation's 
organization U daily helping the development of this interna¬ 
tional amity and felloMrdiip. We can take elective parts in 
the federation of nations only through a language which is 
understood by the greatest number of people of the world. 

As far as one can sec into the future, there U no likeli*. 
hood of there bdng one language for all of us in India. 
There will always be a multiplicity of regional languages 
for everyday use we must therefore have a second language 
as a common medium for communion and correspondence. 
I assert with all the emphasis that I can command that it 
would be a retrograde move, if we accept Hindi to be this 
second language. The language-groups in the south hive no 
affinity with Hindi and they wilt find it very difficult to 
have proficiency in the same. It would be a sheer waste of 
human energy to devote time and money for acquiring 
mastery in Hindi, because it is not rich and cannot satisfy 
the needs of modem life. 

The easiest and safest way it to retain the English language 
which has inspired us all these years and which hat been the 
cemeniive force of our national unity. One cannot and should 
not forget that the Englbh language opened our outlook on 
life, gave us breadth of vision and inspired our national aspira¬ 
tions for freedom. 

But we need not dwell on the past services of the Engliib 
language. Let us look to the future. International Oo-opera- 
rion it the order of the day. The world-planning for a better 
and richer humanity will bring about incessant conuct betw^ 
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een acdtcal officen, food*exp«rlt» engineer* and planning 
eiperu. They are not Ukdy to benefit by cheie tocial contacu 
anieir through a language which U global. The new poten* 
tial of proeperity for all will therefore be our guiding itar in 
selecting English as our state language. 

The adoption of a foreign language may hurt the national 
pride of muy but this attitude is undesirable if we desire to 
build up a world without class, war and want. Once we give 
up our narrow outlook, the adoption of English will become 
easy. It will be an efficient means of Jntemaiional communi- 
catioa, embracing both the simple needs of everyday life and 
the more exacting ones of technical discussion. 

If along with the adoption of English, we have the courage 
to take also the Roman Alphabet for wriUng our own 
langnagei, there would be much more simplification. It would 
enable many to understand sister languages and may also 
inspire one to know the language and literature of his nei^< 
bows. To give a concrete example, if Oriya be written in 
same script as Bengali, both can be easily understood by the 
inhabitants both of Bengal and Oriua. 

There have been many attempts to build up an inters 
national language such as the Basic English, Esperanto and 
others, but those have not been successful. It would be 
profitable iherefoK to adopt a language which by itself has 
become and lends to become the world language. 

The subject is not a mere matter of emotional importance. 
It is of graver rational and international consequences and 
therefore deKrves the closer attention of all who warn to see 
India occupying its rightful place in the commonwealth of 
nsdioai. Prpgros and dmlopaept should be our ideals and 
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for then), we ihall rue above »U petiineu and narrowiMM of 
outlook. 

Tho*e who uphold the spiritual culture of India need not 
worry, for our impact with the English Language gave us our 
renaissance and enabled us to cling cloeer to our national 
heritage. It is true no doubt that India can best develop 
herself and serve humanity by being herself and following the 
law of her own nature. 

But this ideal would be best served by our association with 
the English Language and literature. True spirituality 
rejects DO new light, no added means or materisls of our 
human self^levtlopment. We shall be able to assimilate all 
that is best in the culture of the West through English. By 
(he blending ofthe scientific outlook of the West with the 
spiritual bend of our own culture we diall rise to the height 
of our national glory and renaissance. 

The world is eager to have our integral vision, to have our 
spiritual light. We can import the tame best through a 
language which it wor]d>wide. 

Thus from whatever consideration, the matter is looked 
into, whether political or economic, whether cultural or 
spiritual, we would lose nothing, but on the oiherband, we 
would gain much. 

A new world thaU be born and there are serious efforts in 
different countries for i» advent. An era of peace, freedom 
and perfection is ahead. Should we fail in contributing our 
quota towards the dcacent of (his new harmony and unity f 

To sum up, it would be a serious blunder to burden our 
future peoples with the task of mastering four languages. We 
ahould not take a step which in the longer run should divide 
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Ir iia iato two parts, the northern India and the southern 
India two differeoi language groups. We must 

check die growth of provincialism, by developing the conici* 
of Indian unity, for this, a common medium of express, 
ion it neceatary. Let us mainuin the suttu quo, by retaining 
English, for it will broaden our outlook, make us internatio¬ 
nally minded and keep us in touch with the forces and move- 
menu of the world. I therefore strongly recommend that 
our constitution should be revised and tbe English language 
should be adopted as our national language. 


The Admiuistrative Problem 
iu India 


We are on the threshold of a new age in India. We 
want to r^enerate our people from its life of sloth and 
idlenen, which centuries of foreign domination have brought 
in India. There are muhifarious plant for an all round 
improvement, but ideal is one and execution is another. 

To put into practice, to realise in action our tdealt, we 
need a strong body of administrative personnel who are to 
carry out the objectives into reality. But to be frank and 
honest and to speak the truth, there it deterioration 
and degeneration in every sphere of public and private life. 
Inefficiency is writ large everywhere. 

Whatever other faults the British may have bad, they 
built a bureaucracy, which did the most excellent work and 
at times the ntost brilliaot. We had inherited this exqui* 
rite system but unfortunately for us, with the departure of 
the British office-bends, there is indiscipline, inefficiency and 
disorder If we go to the ordinary man and ask his honest 
opinion, he would unhesitatingly say that (hey were happier 
under the British rule. He would say that there was method, 
there was despatch and above all there was justice and fair 
play. 

20 
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W'e cftMiol ignore ihii public feeling. There cannot but 
be irutlw behind this general compUlnl. We here murmur that 
our courts of justice no longer dispense justice with that 
impanial exactitude which was the glory of British justice. 
You get DO reply to your letter beiore six months and unless 
you know the art of todbir, you will expect no re»uh however 
just and legitimate your claim might be. There is nepotism, 
favouritism and the door for honest and just business is closed 
for ever. 

We love talking and we talk big of our great progress 
and boast of our achievements, but while self-adulation is 
running high, there is actual setback everywhere, whether 
we wottld admit it or not. If we wish really to build a 
socialistic pattern of society, where everyone will have plenty, 
leisure and health, we must have an administrative personnel 
who are honest and diiigeni, who are selMess and truthful, 
who are public servants in the truest sense of the term. 

As ibe Government is taking into hand more and more 
public utility matters, there it greater responiibllity for better 
admioiftiatioD and this responsibility mutt continue to grow 
more and more in the years ahead. 

But ever since the atuintnent of our national freedom, 
we are growing less and less dutiful. Just visit a Government 
office any day and you will find that there are more men in 
every department, but there ia lest work everywhere. There 
it a daily clamour for higher wages and greater privileges, 
but none are eager to serve tbs mother country with 
greater seal. 

The real remedy in this sormwlul state of things lies in 
the building of national character. Without men of chara' 
cssr, all our plant will be merely building cattles in the air, 


Hardly any attention u given to this aspect of ihi* queatlon. 
There should be efTortt in homes and schools for development 
of our moral character, for the growth of responsible citizen¬ 
ship and for united action and discipline. 

One sure way of doing this is to introduce roiUury training 
in our schools and colleges. Military training inculcates 
discipline in a way which is never forgotten in life. It will 
also teach co-operation, hiudihood, obedience and concer¬ 
ted work. But this is not enough. Nfan is the creature of 
his environments. It is our duty to change the present 
environments and create a new administrative pattern. 

India is now a federation of different autonomous states 
and the personnel that carry out the work of a particular 
state are men of that state. But if we alter this pattern and. 
put the I. A. S. men of different states in the service of a 
particular state, the administration would be much better. 
Take for example, the case of Bengal, if we fill the key posts 
and the higher services by men of Madras, Bombay, Uttar 
Pradesh and other provinces, these men will have no axe to 
grind here and they are sure to discharge their duties in an 
impartial way. They will have no embarassing situation to 
face, because of requests from friends and near retalivei. 
Coming from afar, they will try to live up to the highest ideals 
and thereby win the love . and esteem of the people whom 
they will come to govern. They will try to be guides in ibe 
rough and tumble of action and honesty and integrity will be 
their spurs to action. 

It would be easier for litem to safeguard themselves 
against the pitfalls of public life. This change wii] be also 
of vital importance from another view-point. A feeling of 
national unity, a faith that we are Indians first of all, is yet 
to grow. If the administrative penonnci are chosen from 
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meo of the dilTereiit provinces, there will be closer under' 
nwiding and contact and this fcUowibip will develop the 
most destred-A>r national consciousness. 

If certain change is necessary in our constitution to put 
this into practice, thu can be easily done. History is the 
work of men. If we all have the desired end of a better and 
rkher India, we shall have to do thit. 

If our moral values cannot keep pace with our material 
advance, there will be no progress. Unless we can harness 
the forces of production and technological acbievemcnu 
to the well-bdng of the people, there will surely be a political 
revolution. If we want a stable Government, a stable social 
vyttem, there must be immediate steps for bettering and 
improving the administrative personnel. Only deeper and 
deeper misery will flow unless we can check the rotten state 
of our administration. 

Ours is anew sute. Mistakes, numerous mistakes of a 
seriotit nature are inevitable. But unless we are eager to rectify 
them, we an bound to be enveloped in tragedy. We want 
a classless society, Times and again, this has been declared 
as our ideal. But if we wish to apply practice to theory 
and theory to practice, we must at once be wide awake to 
the necessity of having a body of men in all our public 
departments, who will uoi pose to be a superior class of 
beings, but who would work for the well-being of the inaates 
in a spirit of service and humility. For ordinary men and 
women, an administration has value so far as it Mcures justice 
and fair play in the daily walks of life. Man values the 
future. Our aspirations centre round a nobler and a greater 
India in future. But the present builds the future. We 
must tiierefore be up and doing. Our aim is not mere 
survival but development. In our struggle for social better- 
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luent w« mut( not tliercfore tolerate inemciency. ioaptUude 
and ioiubordjnation in our worker*, wc must evolve an 
administrative code of ethical nature. 

A tradition of upright and sdf-lets service, a 
invention of straight-forward deal and skilful management 
i* to be built up. But my own tiieti* is that 
the best way for it is to fashion art envirooment that gives 
them scope for the free growth of these ideals. It will be 
secured by choosing administrailve personnel on an All 
India basis and ojt on provincial basis. It will burn up 
provinctalum and will enable officers to adapt themselves 
to the new tempo of an AlMndia outlook. 

A spotless bureaucracy arises from another factor which 
we have not lakco into account in our discussion. This 
is iliat the wages of our national workers mult suffice in 
food, shelter, clothing and the standard recreation and 
amuseinrnt. But this U the goat of the socialist state, so that 
if we raise the technical level, educate people and instil them 
with a new faith and a new enthusiasm, we shall raise the 
standard of life in India. In a tense, all these efforts must 
be done simuUaneoutly. Our national planning should 
therefore concern first with character-building and then 
wdtl] technological progress. 


Our National Script 


Our conidtuUoo ii the work of our great l>atrioti and 
ia a work of mojiumcatal labour and deep dcliberaticuu. 
But itill where reaaoos demand otherwite, we should not 
fail to change our constiluiion, for the progrcia of our country 
is tbc be-all and end*all of all our national efforlt. The 
oSida] Kript b the Devnagri script. 

But I am of opinion that thU decision is not a happy 
one. No one would challenge the view that there should be 
one script for all the different languages of India. No 
amount of sentiment should be a b.>r to the adoption of a 
common script. The different languages of India are inter¬ 
related and if written in one script, they would be under¬ 
stood by many people and this would foster national cons¬ 
ciousness and good-will between persons having different 
mother-tongues. 

The idea behind the move must be welcome to every 
Indian. But there b no special reason why Devnagri should 
be selected as thb common script We must approach the 
objective with an unbiased mind. 

Many wrongly believe that the Devnagri script is the script 
of Saniknt all through the ages. This is not a historical fact. 
Sanskrit bad been written in other scripts. 
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The Devnagri script cannot keep pace with this age of 
hurry and bustle. In this age of script moveoient, the cumbrous 
Devnagri swift it out of the question. 

The best script we can adopt is the Roman script. It 
is the script which u used by the major nations of the world, 
so that we shall become world-toinded by accepting this seripi. 
World-unity is no longer a poet’s dream. Whether we like 
it or not, we can not stand by. The world-forces are acting and 
reacting upon us. Adoption of the Roman saipt would be 
ihiu of disitnci advantages over the Devnagri, in making our 
culture and cominsrcial contacts with the ouiaidc world. 

We must ill this connection bear in mind the other good 
points of the Roman script. The Roman alphabet eonlains 
only 26 letters and they can be joined together easily to 
facilitate continuous rosy writing. 

The modern machines have been prepared to accomodate 
the Rrimnii sciipt, so that if we adopt this Kiipt, we shall 
get (he full advantages of the type writer, the linotype and 
the monotype. This would enable also large scale production 
by the lino-type and steno-type. 

Let us consider for a moment die pitiable condition 
of our composers. How bard is their lot with our script, 
where the puor composen must handle about 600 letters 
instead of ISO in the Roman script. The technical and 
mechanical coiisiderations therefore should take away much 
of our prejudice and would prompt us to move with the 
time-spirit of this sctentilie age. 

I can aay from personal experiences, bow the Turks have 
got enormius advantages and rapid advances in the field 
of education by discarding the Arabic script and adopting 
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the Roman icripl. I talked with the educaUonbw and 
journaliiu of iKanbul, where I had beeo recently, and they 
all ipokc in one voice that tbii act of Karoal Aiaturk had 
been the cau»e of rapid educational progrew in that country. 

Many may urge that our fcript if much superior to the 
Roman fcript, becauie of iti phonetic and icientific plartning 
according to vocal tone#. We are lurcly proud of our 
achievcoentt in pbonetici, but this phonetic Unguage has 
been traoiUterated all these years by the great Orientalists 
and our languages will not sufler in the least because of 
adoption of the Roman script. If we accept a uniform 
system of transliteration, there would not be much difficulty 
and ilie use of special marks may also be reduced to the 
minimum- 

practical expediency should guide us instead of prejudice 
and sentiment. The world lo-tUy has become small. I ntcr- 
naiional ideas and motives should be taken into consideration 
before we plunge ourselves to a new way of life. If we arc 
going to change the existing acript for Devnagri, why not for 
the world-alphabet the Roman script j 

No sentihle man UHlay shall belittle the importance 
of promotion of Inteinaiional amity and a common script is 
the surest and safest basis for it. Our sages have said that 
to the generous, the whoie world is kith and kin and I fondly 
hope that this catholic world-view should point our attempu 
in the right direcrion. Let us not be afraid—we should accept 
the script of others, but we must spread our own ideals and 
culture through it, roucli better and in this way we shall obtain 
our rightful place in the federation of nations. 



Divorce and Future India* 


Oar Iegi8l»lur« has passed the law ©f divorce and as I 
understand from reports heroin America that we have b«n 
very liberal, modern and advanced in the matter of separation. 

I am not going to challenge the Uw from the spiritual 
background. I do not wish to point out that the soul of 
India was eMeniiaHy one of spiritual aspirations and obedience 
to the law of the spirit, which were regarded as suj^riot to 
everything else. This tpiriiual heiitage has outlived all 
the political changes through which India has passed. 

The Greeks, the Huns, the Scythians, the Pathans, the 
Moguls and the BrilUh came in their turn, conlroUed the 
political machinery for the time being, but were never able 
to change the spiritual integrity of Hindu culture. 

Free India has done otherwise, but 1 am sore that inspite of 
the law on the statute-book, the immortal Indian culture will 
save our people from the ruin, damnauon and disaster of 
broken homes. 


Let me teU my countrymen a few solid facw of the life 
her* in America and let them judge for themsdve. I had 

the advantage of sitting here with /udge Twain Mich^n of 

the superior court In the civic centre of California and bearing 
several cases which were tried by him. 


•TWs was written in 1954 in America. 
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Ii is a fact which our advanced men and women must 
bear in mind that divorce is a painful and tragical emo* 
lional experience. It very often brings moral ruin to the 
husband and somciunes to the wife also. But not Only ethical 
degeneration. It very often develops neurosis and nervous 
disorders. Because of the abnormal domestic relatiotu here 
in America, very few people in America are liappy. It is the 
richest country, the most developed country. It It full of 
initiative, full of movement and full of activities, but they 
bring on its back much strain and worry. 

We must abo consider the (inaudal aspect of the situa¬ 
tion. It impressed me while listening to the heart-rending 
cases of broken hearts how the family break-up is not only 
a social and moral disaster, but at one journalist said here 
in a newspaper that it is creating a whole new class of 
Americans—-alimony paupers. 

Let us make out a typical case. Mr. John earns hundred 
dollars per week and he had a happy houKhoId with a loving 
wife and two children. Two-third of his income goes to the 
wife and the children and he finds it very dillicuU to eke 
out a living vdih the remaining one-third. What was decent 
for one household is not sufficient for one. The wife too 
is not happy too. She abo caonot maintain herself and the 
children with what she gets. Where theie was joy and 
noon-light—there u now the dismal situation of a heavy 
struggle in the faring midday tun. The panics are thus 
made paupers by the alimony money. For gelling the 
divorce, they had to spend a good deal of money as attorney 
tees. In alloiing alimony, most of the judges try to do the 
best that can be done in the circumstances in each case, but 
each divorce not only breaks hearts but abo breaks comfor- 
uble and peaceful living and ibe severed parties are to 
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face the bitler stnigglea of life, made weaker by ihe mental 
rcactioiu of divorce. 

The Americani are impuUlve by nature. Mo«t divorces 
are also impulsive, motivated by anger or a sex'fling. Divorce 
therefore it not only a moral mistake but a financial one also. 

The foolish husband who went to the court with rosy 
ideas of having a good time of it is soon disillusioned. Instead 
of a Tree’ man about town, as he may have imagined, beset 
by beautiful young females, the husband faces the drudgery 
of a humdrum barren life, where for want of money, he cartnot 
expect to take a woman out with him. 

I had a talk with Mn. Malone, one of the two inspectora 
of the court, whose duty is to find out the best arrangement 
for children in such cases of divorce. She looked smart 
and seifeonfident and explained to me how these things 
are done. I asked her point*bUnk*~‘'Mrs. Malone i you are so 
wealthy. Each man has more than what he wants, then why 
there are so many divorce cases ?’* 

She was a bit aon>plus»ed. Perhaps it wounded her 
national pride. But she recovered henelf in a second and 
said smilingly—"Drunkenness is a great rauie but actually 
want—is the root cause.*’ 

“Want——I was just sceptic. She said in her beauU* 
ful voice. 

"Yes, Dr. Das, you do not perhaps know the American 
wife’s eagerness to have all the best things her neighbour hat. 
So she goes on buying on credit. Ultimately she it heavy with 
debts. The debts break the hearts in most cases than the 
pfobletns of incompatibility, sexual differences and individual 
suserlions. 
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While kdvitiug AllcU, a girl friend that the mutt marry 
toon, I told her the catc of Mrt. Parker. Mrs. Parker aayi 
that the lovet her huiband, but still the can not live with her 
becauM of incompatibility of character.** 

Id America there it too much freedom, too Diuch indivi¬ 
duality. No body wants to be guided by anybody. In 
marriage relation, there ihould be the give and take policy. 
If the husband and wife turn each in hit own or her own 
way, there cannot be any unity—any coherent integral 
harmony in the family life. 

Tbe dtvoroe-pioblem of America should be an eye opener 
to all loveit of India. To ape the innovations of the world, 
to try to be modern, vre may cut lusundcr the roots of our 
culture. 

We are lure and certain that the illumination we had 
in the past should Ulumioe ui in the future. The bright 
radiance of the galaay of noble Udiei, Sail, Sitaand Savilri 
and others are undying and immorial beacon-UgbU to India. 

Free India needs re-integration of her own ipirituai 
culture. The West ia unhappy with all its machines, with all its 
motorcars, radiot, television-aets. We are poor but we had 
all these years the tweet repose ofa sweet home. Let ui not 
burn it. 


What India needs to-day ? 


While Bitting in roy room in Sen Franciico, the ninny 
city cluttereU around the blue-watered SanfrandKo Bay, 
ny mind wander) back to my home-land and here in thii 
land of machinei, vdiile talking of our own ii^itual culture 
and mystict»m, one feeli truly that we in India need more 
bread. We muit look forward to our children living in the 
midit of plenty and prosperity and this can only be done 
by applying modern *eience to the problems of our needs. 
India, it is true, has her teeming millions and the question 
is whether she can support all of them. My answer to all 
lovers of our country is that with modern science, this can 
be done. 

Free India should be a democracy, wlure Governments 
elected by the people are bound In all honour and obligation 
to put an end to our age-long poverty with iu age-long 
evils of hunger and preventable disease. 

The first and foremost thing we must introduce into 
India is the birth-control movement. The rate in which 
population is increasing in India is too dangerous. Food 
production cannot keep pace with it. So the growth of 
population must be limited by birth-control. Whether we 
do it in the way of continence or through scientific appli¬ 
ances docs not matter so much, but what matters is that we 
must control the enormous growth of population. 
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But aktng with thU, ww mutt try to have tncreaied crop- 
yield through the development of agriculture. We mutt 
know the modem meant of making large areai fertile in India 
which are now barren, but which were fertile once, by giving 
artificial ferUluers and preveolit^ Mil crotion. 

In thii cate, there are itil) huge areai in India which 
are unproductive, which yield no kind of food. Tbece thould 
be cultivated. Modem man bat learnt the art of making 
undeveloped land productive and we thould follow in the 
footttept of Japan and North America in introducirtg tcien- 
tific lyitem of cultivation. 

Our irrigation projecti are good in their way and the 
opportuniiws offered by their new Khemes thould be fuUy 
utilbed and for ihii, intelligent and cultivated young men 
should take to agriculture. 

You hear very often in the papert how the deaerti In India 
are itretching their hungry jaws, obliterating fleldt, dettroying 
orchards and devouring green grati. The artesian wells drilled 
in Egypt and other places have showed the way to conquer 
desert lands and we ibould have now projects for the resurrec¬ 
tion of (he dead deterts. 

We should tdto follow the methods adopted in Holland 
for increasing land by driving away tides. The Oceans are 
ready for man’i use and we must keep abreast of the projects 
in other countries which are trying to win vast reserves of 
food, of water, of minerals and electric powers by conquering 
the seas. Let us net look with wonderful eyes on the vast 
expanse and hear its mysterinus, deep voice but let us chum 
it once more with modem technology and much wealth will 
come to us. 
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We do not manage to save for human conaumplion the 
whole of food we grow in India. We are to be up against 
the many eneraiea that constantly dimioiili our retuma. 
The land itself is eaten by erosion, both of water and wind, 
Diseases strike at our plants and animals, ruining crops and 
decimating herds. They also drain away the mart-power 
that is necessary for the production of food. Before and 
after we gather our harvests, parasites and predators grow 
at our graneries and the last but not the least U our waste¬ 
fulness. 

Our people must know and learn that much food can 
be saved by taking precautioncry meaturct against all of 
them. Think of (he monkey herds. What great ravages 
they yearly do to our lovely crops. There is no meaning 
in allowing them free play. Attempts should be made to 
kill most of them and drive the rest to jungles. 

Disease is not a myiteriout visitation. Every attempt 
should be made by the popular Government lo bring strength 
and health to our unhappy miJIions. 

The wasting away of the land is a process whose causes 
are now known and it is within human power lo lake mcas* 
ures for their control. One of them » having more forests 
and our attention has been drawn to this mueh-needed 
factor. 

Humanity is now armed with workable defences against 
all these enemies of production. The only question is whether 
we should merely sigh and mourn in our unhappy hornet or 
lake up acienti6c weapons against all these destructive forces. 

Complete river and valley development it one of the 
most potent instruments mankind can use to h«ve abundance. 
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Of all futtoM, the United Statei it bett equipped In the 
metier. We have nich projecti In Indie but I think that our 
eoterpritlog and inteQigent engineert should be lent to this 
country to learn efficiency and method. 

There are attempu in thii country to catch the 
wind-power. In the colder agriculture regions of India, 
which are usually windy, electricity generated by groups 
of wind-mills could be sent into wires laid permanently 
underground, where it would wartn the soil. The electrically 
heated toll will produce eariler crops. 

Masses of disease-stricken men and women constitute a 
tcrioui problem to our healthy advancement but we must 
be more up and doing in our battle against disease. We 
should employ modern methods and appliances. We should 
adopt the latest diseoreriei and give our heart and soul for 
the eradication of human and cattle disease. 

But all over the vast expanse of our country, people must 
realise that sheer waste causes tqss of food more than our 
enemies. ■ Let any one think of our feasts, the method of our 
dinners and ponder bow usually we can save, if we reduce 
the vrsste. 

We must further learn the process of convcnion of watte 
products into edible food. 

Rut this is not all, we must make our land give us more 
to eat. India's production per acre it only half of that of 
China and one-fourth that of Japan, yet our land, on the 
whole it better than that of either. Our farznen must 
realise that man is no longer a helpless creature, who mutt 
have only what nature gives- Man it wise enough to control 
the sources of bis livelihood and he can create abundance 
if he wUl. 
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Are we not going to do »o in India f We muK if w« 
mean to live decently. Man can now grow two bladet of 
gran where there was but one before. Here in America, 
nature has been forced to yield tix and aeven bcadi of 
wheat on a tingle ttalh. We can have them in India. 

We murt usher in a totally new era in the history of 
India. We must blot oat ignorance and idleneai. We must 
try to have the full bloatoming of the gigantic creative 
genius that is in man and fight for bringing abundance 
to the starving millions. Let us be strong. Let us have 
faith in a glorious future to India. The knowledge, the 
technical skill and the physical equipment now available 
are sufScicnt to change the face of India. We must solve 
the riddle of the sphinx. We must double and treble the 
yield from our cultivated land. 

Let our young hopefuls be scientifically minded. Let 
them learn technical skill and technique of modem culthra- 
tioo and then go back from the crowed cities and the poorly 
paid services to the lap of mother Nature and ask her to be 
bountiful. 

Ifwedoibat, then there is no cause for despair. A bright 
future awaiu India. We have enough of idle philosophising 
and useless metaphysics. What India needs today is more and 
more bread and to our groups of thousand and one religious 
sects, I can only repeat the words of the Upanishadi that 
the goal can never be reached by one who is weak. Pood 
u the primary source of strength, so let us worship Anno- 
brobma for the present and if we do that, Awodo-6ro/im« 
will come to our door. 
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Interdependence 


AU through tbit book, I hAve tried my be»t to prove the 
imporumce of a religious view of the world, of man and of 
society from the Indian standpoint. I have further tried to 
show how the problem* of modem economic and political 
sysums should change for the better, if we can accept the values 
which the Rishis of India preached. Religious insights not 
only give goab of cultures but also provide criteria of judg* 
ment and analysts. The Indian conceptions of soul and love 
expreo the deepest aspirations of humanity. 

But that does not mean and should not mean that equal 
ideals of equality, liberty and fraternity should not spring up 
clsewhcie in the world. I met Otto Todd Mallery. chairman 
of the Interdependence council in a hotel near Gramercy 
Park in New York, on the 1st December, 1954 and was glad 
to find that the eternal soul of India was speaking through 
him. 

He was an old man bordering on eighty but he looked 
bright aod brilUant. 

Hit face was beaming with joy. I had friendly convert 
sation with him for about half an hour. 

It was a day with beautiful sunshine. Over a bottle of 
cocacola,! heard with rapt attention the dreams of that youthlul 
man in an old and infirm body. 
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His work n a pioneer work on world^fellowikip and I fcei 
that bis warmth offeeliog is catching. He hat a charming 
way of saying things. He asked the question—“Nationt caa 
live in peace or die, which shall it be f’* 

I told him that I had been going round the world, 
preaching international amity. India does Jnot want war— 
She advocates peace and plenty, sweetness and culture. 

He seemed to be pleated and said in his dreamy fashion ^ 
“What is needed is a change of the heart—not of the nations 
but of the individuals.'* 


I looked up to him. There was much in common 
between him and the preacher of the moral Rearmament 
ideal. The fate of humanity depends upon the feelings of 
individuals towards one another. His stress is on the 
moral and spiritual upliftment of individuals rather than 
of Governmenu. The common interests whkh unite men 
of different climates and of different Meals are stronger than 
the artificial barriers, implred by Governments .which tend to 

keep them apart. 

“We must spread a deeper . understanding of interdepen¬ 
dence everywhere-” he spoke with joy and a proud 
heart. 

“That is a bright idea—” I rejoined. 


-Vea, that U, but who is going to make it a succeu-you 
and me, my friend j” 

-Ceruinly. We must fight for the noble Weal** 

He took up my hand, and d«ped them with Uvely 
i„«r«t and said^with a jubilant expecmncy- would you 

gladly work for it j* 
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‘,Y«, gUdly. Perh»p» when the mirh b known, it will 
be surety apprecUted/ 

*'Tb«nk you Dr. Das-^pread the measage in India and 
I shall be glad if you join our camp.** 

Hii persuasive ejotjococe woo me over and I at once 
became a member. The i d e a b behind thb international 
organisation for world-peace are noble and heroic. 

A member of this organisation should feel that though he 
is only one, still he b one. Though he can not do everything, 
he can do something. What he can do, be ought to do and 
vdiat be ought to do, he will do. One can profiubly compare 
with thb faith the advice given by our own poet in one of 
hb ifficnortal patriotic poems ;• 

t'lf none Ibteni to thy appeal, then walk alone. 

Walk alone, move alone, in thy lonesome way. 

If nobody speak, O thou wretched one 
If eveiybotjy tunu bb lace, if ail are fearful. 

Then to yours heart’s content 

Sung alone, sing alone what thou wbbest to say. 

If every body goes back, O thou unhappy toUer I 

If none looks you up, when thou traverteat the lone way, 

Then the thorn on the road 

Thou shoudt’t crush with thy own sore feet. 

If none lighu the way, O thou luckleai way-farer I 

If in the dark night in rain and storm, they bar their doors. 

Then with the fire of thunder, 

Thou shouldst glow alone burning thy riba assunder. 

The decUrmtion of Interdependence b intended to give 
individuab a directioo of movement and a sense of respon- 
nble participatioo in a world-wide fellowship. 
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No ooe, no people can *t*od alone. They should unite 
in partnership to avoid conflicts. Through co-operative efforts 
human beings should stand together in creaave faiths that a 
free and peaceful world Is poesible by human efforts in love. 

We must affirm all over the globe that men are all 
members of one another, They are interdependent. The 
needs of all are rightful and legal claims on the community 
u a whole. We should envelope the whole world with God 
and then enjoy whatever goods or talents wt possess as iiewards 
of God. Wealth belongs to none, so do not hanker afwr it. 
It you cease to covet wcalib, there will be free and equal 
dUiribudon of wealth, which will ensure peace and happiness. 

Faith moves mountains. Members who believe in Inter* 
dependence should stand for progress and good life. The 
first creed is of equality. 

We should exercise reverence for life and human dignity, 
abolish racial barriers and repudUic all doctrines of supposed 
superiority baaed on birth. 

This creed should not be a mere Utopian ideal which we 
all admire but none praaise in life. This must be a philosophy 
which is followed in actual practice. When there u a 
concrete unity of theory and practice, there U every chance 
of real spiritual brotherhood, becraning an integral fisetor in 

human life. 

The second creed is tolerence. We must foster mutual 
understanding and respect, for ooe another's belief and cultural 
values. The gates of truth are many and varied- 

Onc feels a desire to compare this with oor cathoUc 
attitude. All paths lead to Him-lhat had been the message 
of all the great teachers of India. When you rise up to the 
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tumtsit, you will find thmt all differences arc apparent—in 
rcalicy there is only unity io the manifold variety. 

The third creed is freedom. We must uphold freedom 
to think, to read, to listeo, to look and to assemble. Great 
ideas are the bed'fock of civilization and accordingly vre 
should always have open minds and give unlimited scope for 
free dbcuuions. 

We must create fair fields for everybody. Tliis is the 
fourth creed. We should increase the opportunity to unfold 
creative talents, to realise noble dreams and enjoy fruitful 
uothreitcncd lives. 

The Indian eoneeption of spiritual life is not antagonistic 
to acbievcmeDti in the material world We should bear in 
mind that are all have to live our lives in and through the 
physical body and in this physical earth. An aspirant who 
neglecu the mundane and igrores the physical and concern 
tratet all his attention and endeavour on things spiritual is 
really defeating hii own ends. What we mutt achieve, we 
must do so, on this physical globe. 

The fifth objective it to promote physical and moral health 
of all people and raise standards of living throughout the 
world. What is needed is the creation of a spirit of co.operation 
among the nations so that, despite differences in econbmic 
life and out look, they can work together in a feeling of 
neighbourlineis for the promotion of the common goal. By 
human efforts, we can build up a world>economy which is just, 
orderly, free, productive and fraternal. 

The last creed is fai^ in spiritual power. We shall not 
place reliance in mtliury power. Wars afe world'disasters 
and they must cease for all times to come. We should 
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therefore desire to help one another to mount step by step 
towards the high summits of human aspirations. 

The restaurant was full of men who were talking ^oleatly. 
The radio were going full blast, while from the street tide 
were frequent autombile horns. In the midst of that noise 
and bub>bub. the old man spoke with a serene calmness t— 
*We are going to voice the longings of all people for peace, 
freedom, justice and security, wiihequenl rights for all and 
special privileges for none.’ 

My critical readers may say that I am hiding from 
reality. He may say that dreaming is easy but life is hard. 
The dreamer forgets the limitatioas of human nature and the 
shape of the world be lives in. There is some force in this 
criticism. 

But on that tunny day and in that atmosphere ! believed 
in all Otto Tod Mallery told roe with hit burning faith. To 
tny sceptic readers. I may say with some amount of personal 
conviction *yes It does work 1 It brings to you a itew renova* 
tioi^a new integration so that you get contentment of 
mind and spirit. It is far superior to the beaten track of 
the ordinary type of life with its wild pursuit of 
money and KnsationaUsm. If it does not bring to your 
door, prosperity and worldly success, it brings something far 
more worth-while, the bliu of true life^^eal happiness in 
living. 

I still cherish the memory of that pleasant ioteiview. 
I am not sure whether the idea of mutual aid will succede 
in the political world. Whether wars will go for ever but 
there is something of beauty in this noble dream which can 
change you and your life and bring sweetness at»d culture to 
your door. 
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It it a move towards equality, fraterniiy awl liberty 
( 1 ^ great ideals which was behmd the French Revolution. 

It has failed in the past, but that is no reaton for despair. 
Faith k like the bird that feels the coining U^t and sings 
when the dawn is still dark. 

There is still gloom all over the world but imaginative 
men like Mr. Mallery are harbingen of that new dawn which 
if ooroiog with bright radiance and illuminating hope. The 
question is whether we are going to join and make a world* 
wide flow of love and joy. 

The answer must be in the afflmative. I shall speak 
with the poet :• 

Come really again, boys I We must noi resign, 

But each storm we encounter let's nobly brave-, 

It b better to perbh at liberty's shrine, 

And the last drop of blood in her alters to lave. 

Oh { yes It is better, far better to die. 

In a glorious cause than to pine beneath chains; 

For the heroes that fall, tber’s a tear and a sigh. 

Whilst a kindred on the earth there remains. 

If we rally and fight, the poet's dream will be realised in 
our own lives. The past history of mankind has been a 
nightmare in which many suSered and the few rode their 
can over their bodies. But now that knowledge is increasing, 
the real truth it felt by every soul, to that one world and 
one humanity will become a reality to morrow, if not to-day. 



Peace aud Power 


Bright and brilliant yoongmen, the path of life U before 
you. You youraelvea arc to nvake what yon wiih to have 
in life. Ifyoudeaire peace of mind, improved health and 
over'flowtng energy, roburt optimum, a lucceatful career and 
a life full of joy and blisa, you can have it. 

The every day problem! life icem too big for you. 
You feel a acme of defeat, but do you know, my youthful 
friends that there are techniques which may lead you to 
peace and power, plenty and beauty. Yes, bdieve in your¬ 
self. Have faith in your capacities. You have heard 
that faith movet mountains. It ti true—absolutely true. Read 
the lives of great men and successful men and you would 
learn that each and every one of them had that self-confid¬ 
ence without which they could not have been successful or 


* * t 

Give up your inferiority complex and develop creative 
faith. Remember and repeat the affirmation you read in 
the Gita,-‘V^*eead with the help of your own self, do ^ 
humiliate yourself, eliminiate your inferiority complex, which 
is another name for fear and profound self-doubt Know 
verily that you are your owo friend, and you are your own 


enemy.*' 6.6. 

The greatest secret of 
in yourself. Hava powerful 


suoce« is the tremendous faith 
and vital faith. Utilbe your 


I 
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dfnaink faith for the releaK of powen that can work wonders. 
Miracles happen even to-day but there is a law, there is a 
procedure for its happening. 

Would you not study thh procedure and by practioe gain 
perfection therein. The rales are simple and workable but 
you must cling to them with never-failing faith and dogged 
unacity. 

If you analyse your own mind, you are v«ry likely to 
find that your are saturated with inferiority and you lack 
confidence. Drive away thoughts of insecurity and inade¬ 
quacy, which have made a permanent residervoe in your mind 
and in.their place, put in confident thoughts. This is the 
method of auto-suggestion. Build up feelings of aelf-oonfidence 
by giving suggestions to your sub-conidous mind that you 
are able, that you have the necessary abilities, that you are 
destined for victory. Such positive and bright thoughts 
recreate your mind. When you work with this wonderful 
plan, nothing remains imponible to you. 

Do you know the hymn that every Hindu is to recite in the 
early morning. Perhaps you do not know or even if you 
know, you have never realised iu infinite pouibtlitiet. Affirm 
with me, repeat with me this hymn—this mantra of sure 
success. 

**I am Cod—the ever-bright.one—I am none other than 
this effulgent source of light and sweetness. I am the great, 
the almighty, the all-powerful. Defeat and despoodeocy are 
not mine. I am in eneoce. Existence, consciousness and 
Bli». I am ever free and sit for>ever in my glory” 

Them are dynamic ooocepu, having more power than is 
possessed by the atomic energy. It is a sure panacea for 
your lack of confidence. The thought that God is with 
you and helping you, brings mighty forces to your aid. 
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God is the source of«!! powers. Drew from that never* 
failing source. Feel the continual preaeace of the Higher 
Power, their life-renewing and life-invigorating energy is always 
available to you, it is beyond but resident within yourself. 

Do you know the story in the Renopanishad. Brahma 
defeated the demons, bat the Gods began to boast of their 
own triumph. So He appeared before theni but they did 
iM>t know His magnificence. The Gods asked Agni to go 
and enquire. 

Agni approached Him and He ashed A^i—‘*who are you** 

**1 am called Agni—the all-kno%ver.'’ 

“What can you do’* 

‘*l can bum all that is in this universe*’—answered Agni. 

Brahma put a blade of straw before him and said “Bum it*' 

Agtti tried his best but failed. 

Other Gods tried and ultimately all of them learnt that 
their powers are derivative, all energy come nut of Brahma. 

Realise, mv frietxds | that the Lord, the everlasting God 
giveih power to the faint, increased! the strength of the 
weak. Wail upon that Lord and you shall renew your 
strength, you shall mount up with wings at eagles. Do what¬ 
ever you with, you shall not be weary, work as hard as you 
like, you shall not faint. 

This is the secret I wish to divulge to you. Fear not, 
ihu power is always available to you. Open your minds 
to it, it will rush in like a flood. It wUI come to you any 
tine under any circumsuoces or in any condition. Look 
upon this mighty inflow of power, its force is limitless, it will 
drive away sickness and sorrow, defeat and despair, weak¬ 
ness and worry, fear and fret, hate and heat. It has a 
strange uplifting force. It vrill refresh you and'restrengtheo 
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-you. It will bring beiltb nod happiness truth and goodness, 
beauty and healing balm. Once you accept ihb spirinud 
force, there is no problem that baffles you, no defeat that 
you cannot overcome and no malady that you cannot cure. 

Therefore do not build up obstacles in your imagination. 
God is in Hit own place and all is well with the world, 
Fear inflates things. Banish fear thoughts, kill your defeat 
obsessions. Sump indelibly on your mind the picture of your 
success, victory and glory. 

Think health and have health, think success and have 
success. As you desire, so you get. Be active and be positive. 
Never think of failure, never doubt that you have peace 
prosperity and power. Mind always tries to complete what 
it pictures. So always have courage. Positive thoughts 
create positive things. They conquer who believe they can. 

But before you can have power, have the life of inner 
peace and harmony. A life without stress is the store.house 
of energy, it radiates courage and magnetism. A peaceful 
mind generates all powers. All things pa» away. The 
world u fleeting. God alone is sufficient, God alone it per* 
snanent in ibis world of perpetual flux. 

Be serene, be tranquil. Eliminate from your talk and 
thought all negative ideas, for they produce inward tension 
and annoyance. 

Daily silence is a great help. Practise absolute quiet 
for an hour or to every day. In that inactive leisure, listen 
for tbe deepest sounds of harmony and beauty that come out 
of profound silence. 

prayer is another antidote to worry. Ask for the light 
and light will come to you. Knock the door and it will open. 
When we pray to God, we send vibrations of love and help* 
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fula«u, through which He causa to produce the good things 
prayed for. 

Let us be spiritually receptive. God undenuodi every¬ 
thing to ray in your owe %vordt. Viiualize His presence 
and say what is in your mind. God’s love and protectioa 
surrounds you, to surrender yourself whole-heartedly to Him. 
Expect the bat and you will get it. 

Banish all doubt, it closa the 6oor of grace. Faith opens 
it. The power of faith is ao tremendous that Almighty God 
can do anything if we only let Him channel this power 
through our minds. 

Stop all fret and fever. God will keep us in perfect 
place if we yield ounelvei to Him. 

Last but not the least, cultivate Love. Where love is. God 
it. Let us live simply expecting nothing but giving at much 
as we can. Fill your life with love. Practise love. 
Scatter Sunshine in the darknem of the daily struggles. 
Forget self and live for others. If you do so, Cod will give 
you a new life. The life of love and light will bubble up in 
an irrepressible efiervacence. If you want real, unalloyed 
happinat, just dive deep lute the ocean of love. 

Resentment, hate, grudge, ill-wtil, jealousy, vindictiveneas 
are attituda which produce ill-health in body and mind. 
Empty your mind of all these evil thoughts and get rid of 
them without delay. If you do so, the healing peace of 
love will dawn in your mind. 

If you are bent on remaking your life, fill your mind with 
fresh, new creative thoughts of faith, love and goodnea. 
The feeling of love attacks each difficulty with an optimistic 
attitude and a sure confidence that it will work out right 
and the rault is that the mape touch of faith alters every¬ 
thing. 
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Love vinulisei achievement and Power. In the altitude 
of Love, tnipiraiions riK from their depths and God’s princi* 
pies work within you. 

The law of love is an amazing one, It substitutes new 
vital dynamic faith-thoughts in place of the old, dead and 
unhealthy thoughts and thereby creates wonderful things 
for you. Love God and envelop everything in this universe 
with that deep and profound love and if you do so. He will 
be at your door. Religion is not a thing of mystcf 7 . It is a 
lamp that burns slowly to give you peace and power here in 
ibis earth. Accept therefore the religion of love and peace. 

Relax yourself. Oo everything more slowly lets hectically 
and without pressure. God never hurries, never gets excited. 
He Just works slowly and makes no noise but does every* 
thing in HU good lime neatly and beautifully. The burden 
of the world is not on your bead—the helmsman is there to 
right every wrong and to take you acrou the ferry of life. 
There is therefore absolutely no reason for your hectic speed, 
for your stress and strain. 

Keep yourself in tune with the Infinite—that Is all you 
know and need to know on earth. In the game of life, the 
loving human being is to remain in constant touch with the 
Source of loSnite Power, Infinite Grace and Infinite Bliss. 
If a man does lO, he recreates himself continuously by being 
attached to a concioual flow of force that emanates from 
God through the individual and back to God for renewal. 

This connecting link is Love. Loose yourself in love. It 
will give you a deep spiritual experience, so that you will 
radiate joy and happiness all around you. The more you 
do to, the more love you will gel. The basic principle, there* 
fore, of success, of peace and power, of health and harmony 
is • very simple thing—Love. Therefore have love and more 
love. — 



The Future 


Our journey is at end. We have traversed a vast field ef 
study from the hoary autiquity down to our present tines. 
The subject is so deep that completion or perfectioo is beyond 
the capacity of human ability. Inadequate and incomplete 
as our attempt must be, stUl it may jive the readers the 
quintessence of Indian culture. How far I have swrreded 
in ray bumble endeavour, it is for my kind readers to judge. 
The soul of India lies in its search for the Soul and my thesis 
in the present book has been to unravel that India in her 
manysided glory and in her varied attainraents has always 
been true to the Truth of the SouL The highest bappinen, 
blcMcdness aud bliss come on our knowledge of the soul. 
We must, therefore, know the Soul and we must so adjust our 
lives, so tune them that there is gradual revealion of the SouL 
But this life in the spirit is iw life of negation. It it no life 
of isolation but an active participation in the creative joy 
of sleepless vrork and service. The world is weary and 
eagerly awaits for this inner Ulumioation. It it the mission 
of India to radiate the noble teachings of her Rishis amongst 
the people of the world. This divine ta«k of India must be 
fulfilled under the cosmic Law of the spiritual kingdom. I 
have striven my best to unravel this meruge and prepaxo 
ourselves heart and soul in this spiritual uplift and cosmic 
development. But one who looks round cannot but be deipom 
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dent. lodependcDce has btougbt an alWrouud d^eneration 
ID our natiooal character. Power has come ail on a tudden 
and it has corrupted our leaden. DiacipUne i« gone. The 
noblest ideals of the race, Truth and Sacriiice are forgotten 
in a mad pursuit after worldly pomp and power. Wherever 
you turn, wherever you go. you tec a worid of darkness and 
shadows. 

The partition of India has been the greatest sacrilege on 
the part of the Congress leaders. No sin is lost in this world. 
This outrage was beyond the dream of even Lord Wavell. 
Nlahauna Gandhi did not accept it from his heart. He was 
forced to accede to it by the pressure of bis to*calied followers. 
The heaven'bom Leader, Netaji Subhat wat not destined 
to reach India with bit army of liberation. At a result, we 
have a divided India and the outlook is gloomy in the 
extreme and Use {wospeett most discouraging. 

Sefishness and greed now rule India. Corruption is every* 
where. Inefficiency is the order of the day. Public and 
private life is polluted. Indian culture is decadent. Provin- 
cialitm runs high. Gone is justice and gone is discipline. 
A chaos is ahead. A revolution will toon be at our door. 

But if winter comet, can spring be far behind f We who 
are bdieveri know that the dawn is arising and the spell of 
darkness mutt vanish. Though our present journey it be 
set with many pitfdla, we arc sure to wade through and 
reach the other shore of victory. 

We must conclnde with a note of hope. A bright future 
awaits us. In agony the people are crying. Such lamenta¬ 
tions are neceasary. **Why dott thou teek to tmite us, O 
India f* That wat the cry in the Vedic age. Progress it 
through suffering and death. Illumination and largeness 
will follow in the wake of the march of the evil. Vast it the 
vritdom of Mother India. AU the tin that we have done 
against her, calls for expiation and penance. 
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Sh»Uwe ihrink from our duty or *h*U we go fom«rd in 
our onward journey, fighdag agtimt our wiU, just Uke Arjuna 
in the battlefield of tbe Kurukshetra ^ Ya, we must take part 
in the battle. We must give a deadly Wow to the forces of 
defeatum and doubt and go forward. We tnuii forge 
and obtain light aad splendour. During her past history, 
India has been overwhelmed again and again, but her spirit 
was never conquered, She has outlived tumultuous ages aad 
has remained steady in her punuit of Immortality 

Tbe nightmare of the present will be over toon. History 
will forget the temporary triumph of little minds. The pieseni 
era of frustration and humiiation will vanish and India must 
find herself. Nefaeru and the Congress leaden have proved 
failures as rulers and administrators. A new set of leaders 
must arise and the first and fotemou thing they must do is 
to unite India. The fundamental unity of India is not only 
geographical and political, bui also cultural and integral. The 
parting kick of tbe British was both a snare and an intuh. 
The renascent India must rise over the lure and stand high in 
her lone grandeur and mighty solemnity. Our culture and 
traditions must lead the way to the new regeoaration. We muse 
take our rightful place in the federation of ibe world. We 
shall welcome smd absorb other cultures as we did in tbe 
past but we must do so, rooted on our own past smd anchored 
on our undying culture. 

It is an age of Intcrnationalisim. The prayer of Rishi 
Sanbanana is no longer an imagination but a solid reality. 
Tbe world roust go together and speak together. There 
dtould be one assembly-~one mind and one sacrifice. But 
what is otir goal to^ay ; 

We mmt be interested in this world, in this life here on 
Earth and must struggle hard for the birth of an enlightened 
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bumaoity, rich aod powerful, luocg and active. But India 
will not forget that the vttible world U not all~it ia touching 
continually the invisible world of Divinity. Sree Aurobinda, 
the latest seer of India hat striven hard for the birth of the 
Superman and for bringing Divinity to the door of man. 
It w no new prayer. The Divine seer in the Rigveda prays 
for that iUuminaiion and upward voyaging. "Let the blissful 
love of the Gods—the effulgent and righteous Gods be ours. 
On us descend the grace and bounty of the Divine lights and 
Seers. We want unity with that source of the Truth, the 
Bliss, the Right and the Infinity in deep companionship. 
Let us have a new life of wide dimensions—a new seeing 
of all things, a new moulding of thought, so that we may live 
io harmony and joy.'* 

The future is for this Divine Deaccnt. Beyond the limits 
b our journey in beauty and perfection. Much of this is 
veiled in mystic darkness but still the first flash of the dawn 
b there. Let us sing in joy and whole-hearted glee with the 
Vedk bard s* "Arise, life and force have come to us, the 
darkness has departed and the Light arrives*. 

In years ahead, India must spread thb light and shall 
proclaim to the world her gospel of hope and activity. Out 
of thb evil dream of pain and suffering, human mind must 
achieve infinite consciousness. With the dawn of thb truth will 
dawn the Bliss or Ananda and in this luminous vastness, 
man will have the Largeness of Godhead. The animal man 
will become the God*man and who b not going to work 
for this power and pleniitude y "O ye sons of Immortality, 
arise and awake and have your alloted boons of Love and 
Light.” 

Our culture has been dynamic and varied. In the midst 
cf its variety, the only principle which dbtinguishes it b that 
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It holds us firm together tod leads us to our best devdopment- 
This culture will assert itself. 

For the time being, we have rejected it and have turned 
out to be beasts. My critics may point out that we have 
gained itreagih and wealth. Yes, this advance, this achieve- 
mem may seem alluring from an external and material point 
of view. But judged by our eternal verities, this rue is worse 
than death from the spiritual point of view. As our Kripiurei 
say "Through evil, a man prospers, attains what appears 
desirable, defeats enemies, but In the long run perishes at the 
root.'* 

Let us therefore give up the mad pursuit—give up greed 
and vanity. Let Love and Harmony once more be our guides 
and let us soar sdoil with hopes that never perish. 


But to come to practical realities from imaginative heights 
and abstract aspirations, the future must wipe out the caste 
system from our social lift. In the long panorama of India's 
history, caste has played its part, but we mutt unhesitatingly 
part with it without in the least breaking the continuity of 
our natioiial tradition and culture. In the united and unified 
India, there should only be Indians. 

Secondly, there should be no more any tdol-worthip. A 
rational spirit of enquiry, an accquaiotaoce with the true 
religion of India will surely convince my countrymen of (he 
irrationalism of idol-worship. It hat been the cause of our 
mental stupor and stagnation. Our temples should be con¬ 
verted into study-halls of our noble scriptures. Vic must awake 
with an abounding vitality without the burdens and complexes 
of our old prejudices and superstitions. 
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Thirdly, the whole force and power of our body politic 
tbould be concentrated to ''raite the whole level of our 
people .by tpreadin; free and coispubory education. 
Our leaden in the part UKd to attack the alien Britithen 
for rbeir inattention to Education. But the picture is not 
changed, now we are free. The dumb mute millions are as 
blind as they were before. We cannot and should not fall 
behind in the march of science and technology and for that, 
univenal and compulsory education is the first requisite. 

Fourthly, in order to transform (he country with amazing 
speed and release the dormant ability and energy of the masses, 
we must establish a real democracy in place of the piesent 
X masked autocracy and oligarchy, Wc must give equal oppor* 
tunities for all and there tbould be no barrier of any sort. 
With our faith in the divinity of man, we cannot and should 
not tolerate any kind of privilege, any nepotism or any 
favouritism. 

Fifthly, real equality can came with an economic system 
which fiu in with it and encourages it. Free growth of latent 
and capacity can be had only where hunger and poverty 
does not crush the sense of dignity and self-reliance. The 
full development of human personality is possible only where 
the material forces cd* production, of science aud industry are 
for the benefit of all. We must therefore have at the earliest 
opportunity a socialist state in India in place of the modern 
Government which is being controlled at present by the wir^ 
pulling of the merchant princes and capitalists. 

Sixthly, India must play her part well in Oeo>politics. There 
should be intimate co-operation between us and the people of 
the other countries of the world. We are In favour of peace and 
love, co-operation and amity and we should make our 
influence felt by our courageous stand against all aggression 
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and by our noble idcali«n to rai« huaenity ever .o 
freedom and higher achievtmentj. 
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^venthly and laeOy, it » the det.iny of India to lead the 
world to the heaven of beauty and blue. We must preach 
our integral virion of life for the accepuace by ail our brother, 
and ...ter. of the world. Our ouUook i. v.« .nd wide and 
all<omprebenrive. It embrace, in itt fold the part and the 
pnaent with all their beighu and depth, and look with hope 
«id peace toward, the future. It axept, the miemific temper 
and approach and eombine, it with myuie delight aod 
ipiritual bleaednew. We ,hall proclaim the divine lovellneM 
of the world and .hail a,k our fellow-men to move onward and 
onward in the exciting adventure offrcab and new daeoveriei. 
Bach and every one of tu riiould have a rebirth here in tbi, 
world—a rebirth in the fiillnen and perfection of Divinity. 


Mother India 


Mother Indial The land to fweet and nice 
' I bow to thee. 

Mother India I the land of tong and tacrifice 
I bow to thee. 

Mother India { the land of aeers and aaget, 
I bow to thee. 

Mother India 1 ever new through the aget^ 
I bow to thee. 
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